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' 'the orif ins of this Manual : and the asiociated^ videbt:^pBi go bseku' 
r tb'the early 19701 s. when growing* concern abo'ut^ the ^^uali,ty. of eq'^npmiaa 
^iristrXic^ibn begati to surf ace among undergraduate^ students an^ tor a Ifis^^f 

instructbrs were attfin^ti^g to tneet this concern^ by experiment iqg wit^^^^ .j.: 

: improyiaed ^ma 11^ scale programs: o^insjtrudtionrfir iraprovement* within theit'; 

own (^apartinentB . Sensing* the. need and the possiFirli tles , t^e American 

'^Econpinic Asaociation* s. Commit tee on Economic Education and tne 'Joiin|^ , 

Cpi^nc il on ■ Economic Educat ion ; launchecj a ma jor program to improve . ^ ; 

college, level rcd\.nbiniics insLrucbion. "The^purposes of this prpgrara wert^^; 

to- develop tbi?^ Mahual ^ around which teacher , improvement programs could 

be centered, atid to . ins t i tut ional i^e terfcher improvement- programs in ' * 

major Pb,D^ producing economics departments* The Alfre^d^* Sloan f ^ 

^ Foundation generously agreed finance ^^ia , major ef^fort. ^ 

Cbmmfnt'iyig gn "the pro>l^^ of deve'^^^inp effective college economics ; 

teachers* at the American Economic Assog ration, meet ings in Decem^r j 

19725', G. L- BachjJ^h'e Chairman of Che AEA Gomit tee on Economic Education ^ 

noted: . ^' - ■ .*y ■ ■'■ ' : ^ ^: -y-i- S^--- : ^ ■ 

Clearly, one 6i- L he .ma j or 'barr iers to progress 'is ^ * ' 

^the hc-avy gtart-up' cost lot; the individual teacher . : ^ 
and institutilm in estahlis^hing a useful t^aclfe 
training component in graduate programs. We ' 
propospr therefore, to develop a working mpdeL for ; . ^ _ 
^ ' suc:l^ n, program one^that can be ^lenibly adapted- , . . 

to the' varying neffds o^^different graduate economics ' . 
.programs and to .mnke this "pilot pl-^nt'V prograiti , / ■ 

' v wi de ly ava i j ble td grgdpate depar tmertts , , . . 

Therri i s ^ no one .fcest w^y ^to teach, pt one bejt way 
to tp^ici' teachers. The working mode I wi 1 1, thus be 
jdeBt arpd suggest i ye J adaptable for use "by gradua^ 



. " ' depprtmehts sih a seminarvto TA's^pr in other ways* 

: * As' the first step/ ipi deve^loping a variety of '^working yodels" or 
'pilot plant" programf^U an intensive two^wef k prograrn involving faculty 



.-itf. Bach,^ V^AnrAHenfia f©r^ Improving; the Tea^ 
American Ecunomic ReyirV 63 tMay 1973), pp. 303/-308. ^ \ 



v.; ; , - chapters in this Manua "a 
^'^X' ^^^t t ^tB beguhi^t that timi 
= .i . ^ t r.d in ing c on f e r e nc e "i s i n 



^source pers 




different uniyersities throughout the 
Lty in August 1973, Most of the 
mpanying videdtapaa reaultadl from the 
e of the contents of the 1973 teacher 
endix I, a'long with a list bf the ' : ' 
participants involved in that initial 



f r guest fpa^erg^j re 

' •••• W' ■ ^ ' I 

r^;;. ::. effort. : ^ ; . r 

^; M-^^M were madevimmediatWl^^Sffireaf ter to help a number of, ^conomics 
- da^a^tiieAts LtauncK *heif ^ tra^|iig programs . Three papers - on- v^^ 
aspecta df the eaJrly/ training^ pr^^^ms^ were presented at the/Dpcfenilier 1975 
: ;meetings.>Df ; the Amer icari- E'^onomi^ft sd^ation one departmeut ' s proterani 
v is described J and two stnlenF^aTplqi^nt e tHjeir eva 1 u4t ions 

^ ; ^ • Aa bf 1978^ there a^e'f (a 1^ regularay schedilled teacher 

training programs, for Ph ^ttud^nta''^fl9 eeonomica at a number of majbr, U 
graduate acho^ls. These programs vary *consJ.Herably, depending on l^ctal needs, 
Iti some cases/ they comprise intensive two pr three day setbions held \inuned-- 
/ ;^ ' iately before the beginning. iClasses and devoted to the developmentl and 
■ 'practice' of s^cific skiUs^jne^ed by questiort writers, exam graders , lo 

. . discussion leaders in qourses where the course objectives , reading as^ign-^ 
mentsV and lectures have,.alreWy been determined and planned by supers 
^i^-- y ' vising facuity members : l qChers they iJnVolV^ semester-rbng seminarsl 
for gradey course credit that emphasize all aspects of the learning anc 
teachthg process . Part ieipation'; ^ programs is limited to graduat| 

s^ti^enta? who h^e already been appointed as teaching assistants , and sorpe 
of tkaf^ programs are conducted prior to the beginning of the teaching 



asaig 



ignment; others are conduc^^d rconcurrentfy with the initial Leaching 



experience/. Still otihe^r^roprams are open to any graduate students who 



want to enroll I with per forniance in the program used as one ctiterion in 
serecting studWnts 'ifor subsequent teachiLng positions. .A list of the ^ 
schbola with currently instituional ized programa and some details about 



-^drrell R. LQwis and William E.. Becker; Jr., "The Teacher Training ^ 
Program for. New Ph.D. a," Stephen H. Long, ''On Teaching Teachers to Teach^jl' 
and Richard^ Hansen, ''One Participant's View of the Teacher Training . ^ 
Program , Amer lean Economic Rev lew 66 (May 1976) , pp.. 229-239. . ^ 



EKLC 



J 




e^iit^^j^f^ presented ^n>4|gt^rflxl ihcludes aampie sy.Ua^ : = ; *' 



fcdlf^iliff^rent types -of programs 



^'^^S'l'iiBBymrAl iottBB have led Co implemenfcatibn of these programs all the 
* yi^^^tutions where they now exist Some of the forces have fcome from 



.^f^l^f "supply" ^ide of the market where faculty member^ , interested in a. 
: yj^p^i^ip%TBm\ for its' own sake, or needing it) because of their res'ponsibility 

:: ^}i'ff0t inBtTuctioh in large principles cou\|sess have established their own 

^'■''^■-'■f / ' ^ ' !■ ' ' ■ - ^ : ■ \" 1 .■ ' ' ■ ; . " - . 

V ''-f,-l"'^-lpiQgtBXxi^ Others have come from ; the "demand", side o£ the market , particular] 



0 



now that bompetition fot teaching jobs has ihcreased |ahd thfe ability to 
teach mi^ans more at the margii^ td employers now than it might have " 



/,.(:. 'i ' a decade or more ago. Further;, now that some of the heavy initial 
il : "start-up" costs have been reduced by the development of prdtotype 

' ' models and specially developed training materials , the^ way has been 

' paved for a further expansipm of teacher training programs in economics. 
It is, of course I too early to tell whether these efforts wijl 
result in a sustained long run^improvenient in undergraduate^ t^achin^; 
but there are some encouraging signs along with an increa'sing awareness 
of the very real^ difficulties that must be surmounted, if We are to 
increase aubstant ially the amount of ecqnomicB students n a^^ ", • 



retain in their undergraduate courses. ^ 



We hope that this Manual and the associated video ' taTpi^ can^m^e 
.^^significant contribution to .this effort, and we wel^ome^ c^on^^ij^uCtive 
criticism of our work. As Professor Bach noted ^t the outset^^^^^^^iir 
-4 efforts, not only is there no one best way to teach economics to all 

students in all situat ions , nei ther is there nny one best way^ to train 
O economics teachers. Yetj as more experience and field testing develops* 
^ we hope occasionally to revise and improve these materials in' such a way 

. that they can serv/e as a flexile resource for universities that wish 
tq establish t?aining programs in the teaching of ecqnomics. 



* We want to acknowledge the coritribut-ions of*many /^hera to the 
development of t^is ^ajp^al i - . , * , 

The. 1972 AEA Coiranittee on Economic Educat ion whose^members , j/ 
G, L, Bach, Kenneth ^:Boulding, Mar^.all Colberg, Harold Williamson, 



- ¥ i - ■ 



ERjc - • ; v .,■ .. ; '/-;-:(? 



A.. 



Rendigs Pels anti especially AtUn C. Keli^jf, ^eisied the initiative in' ,^ 

developing th€ proposal for^ the Sloan Foundation,/ 

L. Bach, ^anford. University r James M Buchanan, Virginia Polytechnic 

Universi^" of C@liffernia» (^^^ Walter W, Heller, University of ^ 1 



Minne 



sot/; 



and George ' J / St igler I University of Chicago , who served as 



th6 Advisory BoarB of^istinguishad economiste^ project. ^ 

Darrall R. Le^a and^lleniC , Kelley who serve,d with us on the 
Planning^'^Conmiittefi^ fc^ the" W73. suHnner conference. 

; / Kenneth: M^jer I* now at the University of 4^I|fornia-Ban Diego, who 
did ^ superb job of prganizing a^nd managing the 1973 suinmer conf4renj:as 
continufed working with us atf ^er the conference, and co^author|^d' chapten 



"14 and ^15 of thili Manual. 



The sp6akerSs resource persons ^^^,.^1 participants at the conf er-ence 



for s 



,two mid-surtfter weeks iVi/Blooniing|^n^^ere^ we lea^rned^ much ^ ( 



from trying to' fie Ip , them ^e^n more about tua^fiini 

The many groupB the^^rae of us have^spoken to at various p^ofee--' 
signal meetings ^nd institutional or departmental teacher Improvement 
programs, wher^ m^^y valukbl% eroticisms and comments have beeH- eif f ered , 

The economics faculty mtimbers at* various ins t i tut ions .who liave 
.given us the benefit of their experience operating teacHing trarnmg 



programs, an particular ElisabethiA|lison at Harvard Uriiv^rsi tyv_ _ ^ / 

' ' d ^ ^ ' ' ■ _ -. . - ^ " 

^ur various assistants and.'secretaries , Tamong thcni l^bu Ann Kaf ter / 

and Debl^y Verbick i4io helpfed ifflmeisurably in g^tti-ng the Manual 

^t9gether and typed. ' ^ , ) 

^/ And finally, the Stoan Foundation j. the Joint Cquneil on Economic 
/ ™ ■ " , ^ - ■ ^ ^ ■ ' s ' - V _ 

'\ Edkcation,*'and the AEA donraiitt"le on Economic Educat ion ^ f or the i r p'^tience| 



J 



in waiting' a# /long for the Manua l and tapes to reach their pres 



s 



J 4 



i^n 



m\ - 

Vt fprm. 
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Chapti 

.INTRODUCTION . 



Phillip Ba^nders, Arthur 6e^sh, W,. Lee Hansen 



■J^ Effedtive teaching at the coWege levSr is no easy task under the ' 
bftst of circumstrfrices . For the g^raHuate student instructor s . whether he 
^or she be callid an associate instructdr (M), a teaching assistant (TA)^ 
" a discussion leader (DL) . or Whatever , the switch ,frotn student to teacher • 
^ is often a particularly difficult dne^^The purpose of this Manual is 
* to help gradua'te student instructors do ;f more ef £ ect ive^^ob in what^ 

ever teaching role they perform. ■ Bieyond thisj we hope that ^e Manua l will 
be of assistance to new ^s well as experienced eol4ege .teachers . t ' 
in economics who seriously want to improve their effectiveness in /* 
helping students ' learn^/ ^ . - ^ * \ 

We take student jaearning to be the goaT of co llege^. teach ing j ^^nd 
' jwf see the^teacher ■ s ^t^ole al* one in which he or she organizes and 
4 manages the ^^ailable resources such a way that student learning is 
enhaticed , So* conceived, effective teaching involves much morje than 
what goes on, in the classroom itself .* "S;pecification of course objectiveSs 



roun 

* teie 



cpurse planning,^ sequencing of instructional cdntentj and effective 
telling and evaluation are crucial factorfl in^student learning that are 
b^ten not^ readily apparent ^ the casual observer, ^Within the class-^^ 
room itself, a -variety of . ''sty lea" "are compatible with effecCive^ 

ichiqg. There 'is pu siigle bna best ^ay to te^ch;* that can be addpted 
^ universal ly by all tgachers i™ all situations . Each iijstr\ictor must 
exp^^ment J modify, and adapt until^he or she-discovers the classroom 
styte 'they are the mosf comfortable with Hn different situations. ^^We 
b^lie^i,^ hqw^er i t^j^ ejfper imenting, modifying 4"^* adapting can take 
pla'ce within 'the broad framewprk of a generil systems^ model fpr 
i* edueat^iona^ |pl4nniiig 5 instructioni and evaluation.^ Such a model* is 



educational I planning 5 instri 
^ il lus ttLtedi in Ijigure 1 showii on* rag« d.. j ^ 

J), A systems/ MODEJ. ' ^ 



^ii^s basic systems model can* be'^employed to discuss afi entite college 
curi^iculum^ ^'tfhe curriculum of a particular department, a particular course 
f of one^'twOs or three terms length, ©r a single componpnt qJ^a particuiar 
course^ We will use. the mode^ to discuss a course, sincej this is the 
, context ijn which most beginning ^instriuctors are likely, to be involved. 



r. 



. . Figure i . ! 

Systems Model ' for Educational ' ^ 
Planning i Inrtructidn^ And. Evaluation, 




^AnaLyais of Exam 

Performance 
'^Videotaping and 
""Ot^servation 
^Student 

Evaluatiop^ _ ^ 
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' Needs . ^Thy should a college st4idant cake a partiLuUr course in 
economics? What are the stuaent needs thatliave to be.ml|?. 
a person who aucceaefuUy arcompletee^ thts eouree be able to do\hat cannol; 
be dDne by a person who^ does not successfully complete this coup^p? Too 
often little attention' ia given to fehe broad purpoMa o^'paKticulnr ^ 



courses in terras of the needs to be met. 



If the instructor ca^not^ identtCy 
some, inportant unmet needs, ther.e is little juatification for Offering 
a course/ If somp important^ unmet needs 'can be identifiedV these nefdL^ 
can and should be translated inAo specificed course goals.' 

Goals ixe broad statements or generalizations about what 
is ta be accomplisKed. They pro^Je the focus and directiQn for^more 
detail^ed course planning. ' Thes^rgoals can reflect concerns about both 
, course content an4 student at^titudes. - , ^ » * 

^ Objecti^ s . lObjectives* are ^specif ic stat*emehts that help one^ 
determine whether or . not course goals ha.ve ^een reached . Each gpal - . 



specified* i^i a caur^se may have a serial 6S obje£tive|| that ate speciTiL 
to that. roal. ^Khen^each of those object ivep-hae been ^-aghievcd tiiere cnn 



be assurance that the goal has been reached. 



■m ■ 
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CQnstraintg * No teacher aari ever accomplish aiythat he or she . 
would like to=accompiish. Resources are limited,^ The existing \ ^ 
constraints impqpd'b^ time, equipment, and other activities mfean 
that ^purse goalg j coifrse objectives, and instructional stratigies , 
must be fashioned irt a re&listic manner t^t considera the na turf of. 
the^e constraints \ - ^ . ' ' i ' , 

_^ Plann i ng and Strategy S^election . Once course objectives have bel?i 
realistically determined*in light of eKisting constrainti , 'planning^ 
involves determining the most effective way to help 'students' reach the 
presaribed objectives already de^lope'd. This ii>volve^ selectiffg 
appropriate material, sequencing the material ^ and determirxing the 
. mo'st Appropriate teaching methods and instructional strategies for - . - 

attaihing various obiectives. ^ ^ 

Impi eiae ntation ^ The\ctUal implempntation of^ instructional ^lans 
in the claesroom is: what 'is^ually^^alled ''teaching," As already. % 
^oted, what goes on, in the clVstroom is only the visibly tip of th^ 
iceberg^^Chere must be a solid foundation of planning and preparatioii 
underlying classroom presentations, even if the foundation is not always 
visible. The actual presentation of material through lectures, discussions s 
or otheSt methods is an important task that a good teaAier should 
monitor constantly throUPgh data and^feedback gathered,^ in a variety of ways^ = 
Data. The data collected to eva^luate a course can come from the 



coiranenta by \oLleagyes or associates on statements of course objectives ^ 
assignment ahaet^, exam materials, homework problems , and classroom 
visits. D^atfi can be collected from students on how well they perform' 
on exams and other assignmentSj and. instructors can solicit st^udent 
^comments and opinions 6n ^any\of ^ a number of different ^valuation' 
questionnaires Y Finally, and^ perhaps most helpful of all in 'improving 
classroom performance, instrucpors can'watch videotapes of their behavior 
in the classroom. The main purpose' of col lec t ing data ,£rom these 
sourcfc/T is to obtain reedback for modifying and improving one ■ s perfdrmance 
in the goals , objective's , planning, and implementation s'tages of the 
learning-teaching prpcGss, 



10 
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r Evaluation - Thig is an on going process that relates back to each 
cdmponent of the systems model shown in Figure 1,,* ^ ^ > 

Thifi gystems model may seen sotriewhat artificial or abstract to a 
jegaiiitittg^^^^ltig truetorT^^ s t- s imp 1 e--^c ommbn~s en s a-r— 



In either case, experience indicates that serious miscakes can occur and 
poor teaching result when instructors do not take a broad j systematic , 
and continuihg look at the learning^teaching process i Not seeing, thj^ 
forest for the trees is an ever present danger as we sometimes become 
obsessed ^ith "covering'^ the material. What material? In what way? For 
what purpose? - * i 

ifSlNG THE MANUAL 9^ ' ^ ^ 

Each chapter in this Manual is organiEed along the lines suggested 
by *the model juat discussed , The format includes a ecacemenc of "needs 
"goals j" and "objectives /' followed by a skeleton outline of thti main' 
points covered in the chapter. A summary list of highly practical "Do's" 
and "Don'ts",*a brief list of references j and some learning "exercises'' 
are provided at the en^i of most chapters. In addition. Table 1 beginning 
on Page 5 gives suggestio ns about how the video tape material described' 
more fully in Appendix III can be used in conjunction with the written 
mater iaj provided in this Manua 1 . ' ^ 

We tecognize that each teaching situation generates its* own unique 
set *of needs and constraints , and we have tried ^ maximize the flexibiJit 
with which the Manual can be used. Individual ^apters do not have to 
be used in sequential order. Indeed ^ we have tried to provi'de a "menif" 
of resources and su^estiqns ttiat can be adapted and used in a variety of 
different situations.^ To provide further help. Appendix II includes 
information about several different teacher training programs that should, 
be useful to anyone perplexed about how to organize a program. As already 
noted, Appendix III describes the video tap^es mentioned in Table 1 and 
provides prices and ordering information. 

We believe that thjg "live" character of^ the^video t ape. ma ter ira 1 adds 
an important dimension, that is difficult to convey in written formj and 
we encourage readers, of this Manua_l .to consider strongly tlie' possibility 
of experiment irfg w^th at least a few of these tapes. Reader^ should x^^. 



. ■ . » , ^ i . ^ ' ' • ■ ^- ^ ... ^• 

understand^dwever , that most of thefe tapes are not pwf eisiopally 
made. They were produced as a byproduct oV'^pi^ ptHer activity s with the 
suit that their technjcar stand^rd s'^ are^p ften l^W. On the ot h er hantf, 



they posseai an authenticity and apontaneity thit we think . Dvetcomei 
theit- techhical shortcoinings , < - ' ^ » 

We should add that anyone tn char|e'^f organiEing a teaching 
program usiifg video ta^s has an obligation *to preview the tapes^ this 
obligation goes beyond an instructor's normal obligation tij read written 
materiai assigned to *their students because, ift contrapt to written 
material, none q£ the s^tudents viewing the tapes will have hAd aeceiis i 
to them befo^^^and, . f - - ^ 

• " . r ^ ■ '% ' . - ■ / ' 



Suggestions for Using Supplementary Video Tapes 

There are many possible ways of using the video tapes deacribed'^ 
in detail iri Appehdix III. The table below may be 'helpful in . 
sunmariEing how the tapes are related to the chapters of the Manual 
and suggesting how the tapes might be used in conjunction with each' 
chapter . - . * 



Manual Chapter 
1, " Introduction 



Tape .Numbers and Titles 

#5 Unlvergity%f 
Michigan' 
Teaching Fellow 
Trigger Tapes 



Suggftfi'ons on How to Us s Tapes 

The s^ort eplsodefl are^ useful'- 
for dlsGuaslon In a continuing 
seminar ot in a short trailing 
session. They might be i used - 
"bef ore^'-and ?'after" the 
seminar or training session 
because they provide partlcl-^ 
pants an opportuplty to apply 
what they have learned in^the 
vMi^lous^ episodes Allow ample 
time for discussing each episode. 
.To use all of thep In onm seasloa • 
1b» probably excessive, so selecHon 
, a^ pre-^plannlng Is Importaiit- . ^ 
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'ManuAl Chapiter 
1. Introduetlon 



TApe Nmnbers and Titles SuggCTtions on How to Use Tapes 



i!^!9 Interpersonal 
Csmudaat Ion 
Skills 



4. Inatruetional. #4, if 12, #19 
Objeativea 



5. Lecturing' 



#i>«tectura on 
Lecturing 



in An ^ritroductory 
Classroom Lecture 
I on the Price 
Elaptlclty of 
Denmnd 



#8 Tips on Delivery 



//9 Praparing Your 
Section 

iHQ. Specific Delivery 
Skills 

#11 The $10 Bill 



Although this tdpe W&b devel"-, 
oped for use with Chapter 15 
of this Itenual , tj^e. two ^ ' 
€plsodes can alio provide 
a starting point for diacus-^ 
sing a^ variety of Important 
teaching topics such as grad= 
ing, Instructional objectives, 
and course planning. 

See preceeding and subsequent 
suggestions on these t&pes. 

An oral presentation of most 
of the points covered in 
Chapter' 5 which iilustrates 
how the author practices Vhat 
he preaches , Should be ' 
viewed prior to seminar 
session but after reading < 
Chapter 5 . 

Shows author of Chapterf 5 
trying to practice what he 
preaches in an economics 
lecture. Beat used In 
seminpr to trigger diiscus-^ 
sion on effectiveness 
of lecturing techniques* 

Suitable for short training 
session; optional for seminar. 

Suitable for short training 
s.ession l opt ional for seminar , 

Suitable for short training 
seaslon; optional for seminar* 

Useful in a seminar to 11^ 
lustrate ways of motivating 
students In lectures. 



6« Discussion #2 Leading Die cuss ions 



it^ Effective Grouping 
Techniques 



Useful for viewing prl^r to 
seminar meeting tO' obtain 
general background on discus- 
sion leading 

Useful for viewing prior to 
seminar meeting to learn how 
grouping techniques can 
enhance dlscussiona. 
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Manual Chapter 
6'. Discuaslon 



Ta pe Numbers and Tltlea 

#12 Discussion and 
Instructional 
ObjactiveB ^ 



Su ^S^Q^^^"^ to Use Tapes 

Helpful in showing hm to 
relate dlacussion topics ;and 
questions to th© achievOTent 
of particular Instructional 
objectives . 



#14 Diacuasing a 
Simple Case 



#15 Discussing a 

Policy^ Case 



^16 Practice In 

Discussing Cases i 
A Simple Case 

#13 or Audio Tape- 
Adam Smith on 
"Natural Ptlce" 



X 

10, Planning an 
Economics 
Course 



11* Davalopment 
ani Eval=- 
uatlon 
Videotape 

12, Course and 
Instructor 
Evaluation 



HO TIPS 



#17 Videotape Feed- 
back for Economics 



Instrustors 



1 



1 Observing Taaching 



Especially useful In pre- 
course session if the "case 
approach" is to be used, 
AlsoV valuable for stolnar 
presentation to illustrate 
case approach and how to 
discuss cases* 

Especial^ useful in pre- 
course training session^ or 
in f ollowup meeting several 
weeks later if the "ca6e 
approach" Is used. Also* 
valuable for seminar 
presentation to illustrate 
discussion of policy cases. 

Optional; for vising 
individually. 



Useful to listen to after 
reading Chapter 6. Appro- 
priate for seminar meeting 
oV for ptft-'couirse training 
session. 

Useful for viewing prior to 
seminar meeting which 
considers course planning 
and the role of Innovations 
in course design. 

Useful for viewing pri-or to 
seminar meeting to comple- 
ment reading of chapter on 
Minnesota system. 

Useful to view in seminar or 
tracing session to serve as 
a spriniboard for discussing 
' how people can ijaprove their 
teaching. Also useful to 
faculty supervisors who must 
observe and evaluate younger 
instructors. 

See BUggestions above* 
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Manual Chapter 

13. Teaehlng 
Aids 



14. Micro- 

taachlng 



Tape H^berfl dtid Titles 

# 3 Media In the 
Classroom 

#11 The $10 Bill 

(color version) 



#18 A Mlcrotaaching 
Session 



15* Inter- 
personal 
Comnunlca- 
tlon Sklllfr 



//19 Interparsonal 
Cofflmun lea t Iqn 
Skills 



Sugges t long on How to Usm^pes 

Useful for viewing prior to 
sralnar meatlngi^g^^ 

Useful In sralMr foreshowing 
how effective media presenta-^ 
tlons can be. , 

Helpful In Introducing the 
concept of mlcroteachlng 
and how It can be used. 

Useful for generating discus^ 
slon about dealing with the 
attitudes of students and 
InatructoM toward each other * 
the course, and specifically 
towfird exam results. 



As indicated in the preface , Ve hcrpe to occasionally revise the 
material in thia Manual in response to user yuggeetionsj and it ib ciuitfi 
likkly that add i t iona 1 v ideq tapes will be developed. Persons wanting 
to keep informed about revised or additional material are encouraged to 
address inquiries to: 



Chairman J Committee on Economic Education 
American Economic Association 
1313 21st Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 372'12 



Director, College and University Program 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 



is 



Chapter 2 
ECONOMICS COURSE CO NTENT 




^W. L^i Hanien, Phillip Saunderi , Arthur L, Welsh 



NEEDS 



The famous recipe for rabbit atew that begins "First catch a rabbit,, 
underlines the primacy of knowledge of the subject matter before one can 
become an effective teacher, -Despite the importance of iubject matter 
Xnowledge* however, we will not have a great deal to gay about econqmlcfl 
per ae In this Manual . The subject matter topics selected for "coverage" 
in aky particular course or teaching unit will depend on the needs to 
be met* the goals to be achieved , and the constraints that eKifit In 
particular situations. Since most users of this Manual are likely to be 
Involved with tntroductory courses in college economics * and since the 
content of the 'Introductory course la a subject on which a great deal . 
has been written, we believa that a brief non-prescriptive summary 
of some of this material might save many beginning instructors from the 
need to reinvent the wheel in this area, s , 



GOALS 

The goal of this chapter Is to provide a concise annotiated reference 
guide to much of the material that his been publishad in the area of 
introductory economics course content in the^ hopes of stimulating 
beginning instructors to think for themselves in this crucial area. 

- OBJECTIVES 
COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES ^ 

After heading this chapter you will be able to: 

a) Identify two Journale that regularly contain articles oh economic 
course content, 

b) identify two books or pamphlets on economics course content that 
"have been published since 1975, ^ 
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AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 



After readitig this chaptar it la hoped that you will respond by. 
actlvaly reading at least three of the references annotatad and use tham 
mm the foundation for thinking more atout the economics content of the 



next course you teach * 
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^ . ECONOMICS- COURSE CONTENT ^ ' 

JOURNALS AND PERIODICALS < ' ' 

^ertcan Economic Review, Paperfl and Proeeedlpgs , Issued every Miy. 

' For over two decades the Amerlca^^ Economic Aaaoclatlon has 
fievoted St- least one session of ^^s lannu^l meetings to a program 
organized bf the AEA Coimlttee on Economic Education* ^Several of the 
papers at thfese-sesslona have dealt with the content of the Introductory 
course Including the following ^ ' , 

K, E. Bouldlng, J* G» Gurley, and W, ,L, Hansen, "The Principles Course! ^ 
What Should Be In It And Where Should It Be Going Met lean EcoaomiQ 
Review, Er^ , 1975, 65, ' ~ 

Bouldlng auggasts that we refoqus attention from the teaching • 
of economics to the learning of economics by students , and callli 
rfor the creation of more "cognitive dissonance" between the 
teacher and students, * 

- - - . ■ ^ ■ ■ • ; 

Gurley conments'on tjie notable lack of attention in contjemporary 
economics principles couraes to Marxian economics and the frequent 
errors discovered when Harxlkn economics is treated,' HeJ laments 
the preoccupation with the t^chlng of ecoi^my thebry, preferring, 
instead a greater attention to the application of a limited 
body of theory to r6al world situations , as *exempllf led In the 
recent development of ease studies* 



Hansen reviews some recent major changes In the teacllng of 
the principles course In ec^omlcs and attenipts tO" Identify some 
of the forces accounting for these changes. He notes a growing 
disenchantment with courses centered around, massive textbooks; 
and indicates that a greater number of Instructo^rs are designing ^ 
courses to achieve the goals they, prefer to emphasize In their own 
teaching, 

Randlgs Fels, "Developing Independent Problem-Solving Ablllfry In 

Elementary Ecanom^s," American Economic 'Review, Proc , 1974, 64 
403-407. " ^ ; 

Fels makes a persuasive argutnent for attempting to train 
students to analyge economic policy Issues for thfemaelves* He 
suggests concentratirig attention on a limited number of economic 
concepts and princlpT.es, shifting the focus to a case approach, 
and providing atudants with a standard procedure for analyzing and 
wrlpdng up cases of the kind that can be developed out of current 
newspaper articles. . 
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Michael kwelg* "Teaching RadlcM Fotitlcal Ecpnomici In the Introductory 
Course" . American Eecnomlc Review , Prod . , i972., 62 , 434-438. 

- ' Zwelg describes certain principISi aof radical economics and 
Indicates how they can be Intrcducefl into a. one semeatlr princi- 
ples course that .Aso deals with some of the conventional material 

^ of micro- and* macroeGOttomics/ Some preliminary evaluation material 
for such' ar^ ,eKperiment at the Stata University of New York at 
Stony Brook^ la also presented. , v " 

'Edwardsrf* t^cEwan,, and; the staff $f .Social Sciences 12% "Radical 
Apprdach ^o Economics r Biisls For k New 'Currlculim-' , ^erlcan 
Economic B^lew, Proc . v 1^70, 60, /352^363- 



R. C, 



The paper draws on the expe^4;fence oi the Soeial Sciences 125 r 
- coursi at Harvard University in an attempt to outline a radical 
approach to economics and to suggest liow sev^al important; i 
social problems might be d^alt with in that framewdrk, Paiil' M, . 
^Swieiy, Phillip Saunders, and John % Coleman (pp. 376-39). also 
offer comments on this paper* ^ i *■ 

Ben W. Lewis, "A Retrospective Wok At Undergraduate Economlcs'S American 
Economic Review , Proc . , f970, .60, 370-375, 

A foifmer chairman of the AEA CoBmitteS on Economic Educktion . 
gives a highly personal and highly eloquent plea for a policy 
oriented Introductory cotirse built around "the great recurrent 
theme" of opportunity cost* 

Journal of Economic Education , issued two times per y^ear. 

, 'This Journal began publication in 1969 to provide an outlet for the 
burgeoning research on the teaching of economicia at all levels. The 
articles cover a wide range of topics, many of which are relevant to a 
dollege or university teacher. In addition to the regular issues of 
the Journal J a ^project to develop alternatlye approaches to the teaching 
of Introductory collage economics has resulted in the publication of a 
series of special issues of the journal that include syllabi artd eval-^ 
uatlon matetlal for recently developed or mpdified introductof^courses . 



The special Issue published to date asei , / 

R. H* Leftwlch and A* M. Sharp, Oklahoma 6tate Unisferslty, "Syllabus for an 
'Issues Approach' to Teaching Economic Principles", Special Issue 

mJ 1, winter 1974. 
, ■ o 

Rendigs F*^s . V|nderbilt University, "The Vanderbilt^JCEE Experimental 

Course In Elementary Economics'-,^ Special laaue No, 2, Winter 1974, ^ 



Barbara and Howfti^d Tuclman,, |lorlda State mi-?erBlty». "Toward a More 
Effective Economic Prlneiplea Clasi'',, Special, Issue No, 3,' 
. ' Ssring 1975'^ ■ 

Phillip Sautider^,' %TiAm9r^J^^^^^^%^i ^ ''^^^"^^^^^^^ Course_ ft^loi^-* 
ment in Intr'todu^^y Iconomlcs at tadlina University", 
Special lasvt No. 4, Fall 1975.' ' - . . / 

' , r , > ' - , " 

Change Magaglne . "Report on Tea;chlni 3"^Vol. 9 , 'No . . 1 , Jaa^ary 1977, 

■7 . , . ■ i ' ■ ' ■ 1 

This -apeclal Issue of Change ,' one of six deailni with Improve- 
ments In undergraduati leachini in' vai-ious disc'lpllneB , • dptalls 
dome of the most notWoK^ new developmfnts In the trfaehing of ^ 
etonQmlcs^ the introductory _arid dn some Aft&^ the IntermediaCt ; , 
level. Following G* L.^Bac'fi's brle^ survey aitat^afent , theye are 
well-written descriptions of Fels' case method^ at Vanderijlltj ' " 

Allison's self-spaced Instruction program at^Harvard, JDolbear-s / 
*CQmputer simulation teaching at Brandels, the d-eslgn, tlaching* and 
management of large principles course,s by Saunders at IndlanApf 
Boulding*9 abcial science approach at .CqJoradOj Faden's PLATO 
metRod at Illinois, the issues approach 4e^elop«d by Lefwic% at 
Oklahoma' State, and the TIPS program origlnatfcd by Relley at Jfuke. 

The Review of Radical Political Econdmlcs . Vol. ^ 6i N^. 4, Winter 1975. 

A apeclal Isiue devoted to the teaching of introductory^ 
economics and to social rel&tlona in the claasrooia. The thr* 
articles on the content of introductory economics courses are: , 

Michael Meerpol, "A Radical Teachlngf A Straight PrlncipleB- of 

EconomlCB Course", ' >_ , ' . 

Robert Cherry, "Tke Ideological Bias of Traditional Theory". 

Robert Buchele and William Lazonlck, "Economics as a Social Science-f 
J. Introducing the Capitalist Econotny". - 

' ' ■ _ ■ - i^f ' . ' ^ 

BOOKS, PAOTHLETS AND MONOGRAPHS' ^ ^ - ' ' _ ^4. ^ 

W. llee Hansen, G. L. Bach, Jamw D. Calderwood and Phillip Jaunders . 
7» A Wr-Amflwor k for Teaching Economics s Baald Concepts, P&rt i, 
Master Curriculum Guld« In Economlts for the Nation s Schools. 
^oJS Council on Economic Education. 1977, $2,50, (JCEE, 1212 
.Avenue ..of the AmerlcaB, New York, NTf. 10036) 

This is the most recent attempt by a group of economlsta 
to spell out the essential content W economics. The report 



f 




f ^/ ^ * lists 24 majSi economfcs cpricapts In additl^" feo the hroai \ 

- \ concept off acdfeot^jjjtatl^^ions , 7j^cancaptfi of ffleaeurementi, 
and 10 cgncepCB ol^^Buatiorii Tlie*' purpose of this report';^' 



if. 



£b tcf^pi^p^ldfe a c^jPHS-itatamant ^or framework o|.. basic 
^* economic' ^bdcfpts to gui^e the development .of ecoitomice- 

currlculk^in'the nation*! ^recollege scJooli;'^bi4^^ much of. ^ 
§t J tha cont&t'ls equally .kppl^cabla tb baginning^college- 
^l^el course in iecto'oml^s .1,^ y ' \" ' ^ . * U i 

2^ Ketiyon>^* Knopf i "and Jamas Hi Strausa j Eds^ Tftej/TeadTiiftg of El^afl= 
tarv Economics h Holt', ^Inehart, and /yin^on ^ ^960., 



- ^ ^Though now somawha^t dated, most of the itflues dlacu^^sed.^in 
. , thisC volume' remai^ wi^h ug .today, ' . ^ 

3,^Laui^ence E. Learner The Ecgnomiat as laachar . Monograph Soulfh^ 

Western publishing' ffompany , $ . M . s^^^ ' < ' 

. 'J ' ^ ' 

These informal essay^s are' designed to stimulate interest * - / 

in aAd thought about out role as cdlege teachers of ecqndmics. 
They deserve to be raad.by teaching aconoinistsHihether Begin- 
ning teaching rffealsta^ts or ^ exper lanced full prof as^ril^and / r ^ i 
the author believes t^at they m%ght well^ pro^ideftha basils \ l |( 



for a seminar pn economics teachlni 



Handbobk f or. gollgge ^^athars of EconoTnlcS i 
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Dapartment of Ecpnomicss SUNY^Binghamton , 1974, and A fltiide • 
to the Selection of College introductQry Economicg textbooka , 
Department of Ecpnoralcs, SOOT-Binghamton, revised periodically. 



free * 



■I. 
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These two reports pAivlda & way of classifying texts and 
courses ae.cQrding to a scheme developed by Learner, While no 
/ detailed' attention is given to concepts, as. in Hansen, et al , , 
Learner does devote attention to pha various broad goals of 
different introductory courses*- "Included among the approaches 
listed,, are: analytical or principles , problems, Institutional 
or descriptive, systems , historical , and political economic 
op ^social philosophic 
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5, Darr&ll RV Lewis, and Charles C* Orvls , Research In EcQnomic Educa- 
tion , Joint Council on Economic Education, 1971, $3*00* 
.(JCEE, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New Yo^k^ m 10036) 

This volume leads* c^f with a comprehensive eftsay "Actual 
and Potential Contributors of Recen| Rdaeach in Economic 
\ - .. Education*" This is followed by. an excellent annotated 

bibliography of 133 papefs, most of which werfe published^ in 
' the l^fce 1960'8* A surprisliig amount of .useful ree^ych 
oTb teaching h^ been done by economists and a great 
deal mote is underway. Annual updatlngs of new research 
[ ' ■■ ar.tl,cles can be obtained from Prof^essor William E, Beckatj 
Department of Economics, University of Minnesota,* 
Minnaa^ellSi Minnesota 55455. 

' ' ^1 



■ ' * ; - 1 ■ > '■' ; . '15 

■ • . •, ■ ■■ . 

* * ■ ^ , , * 

Allen F* Lars en and Andrew T, Nappl, Goals And Objectives 6^ th0t._ .J 
Introductoyy College-*Level Course ^In IcQnomlcs^ . Fedeifel ' " 
Reserve Bank of MlnnewollSj r976, frea. (FM| MinnaapQllsi 
( . ^ Ml^eaota 55480). ' ^ \ " \ j ' 

/ The ^papers collected ^re axamifie the introductory 

course to light of 'ihm need for clearly defined educational ^ 
goals** "Hie authors and their papers arej ' 

Campbell^S/ >teConnell s "Some Reflections on thi Principles • 
6ours^' • ^ ^ ^ 

%Laupence E* Leamer, "puildlng a PhilQSOphy of Econonfic 
4 Education'^ x ^ . 

G., L. Bach^ ^'Whk| Should a Principles Course in Economics Be?"' 

' ■' , ' n . , : • . ■ ' 

William E, Becker and^ Craig Swaus "A, Student-Oriented* Real 
ProbJ^ *So].vlng Approach in Economics" 

^^Mehatd Leftwlchi "Objectives of the Gollege-level 



\ e*- Principles of Economics Course" ^ 



"'d,, Bruce Johnstone ahd Darrell ^ Lewis ^ "Curriculum^ 
sWelfare^ and tl^e^Inttoductory Collegiate Course in 
^ Economics" ^ ' ^ 

Keith* G, Lumsdens New Developments in the .Teaching of Economlce , 
prentice-Hall ," 1967 , $5.95. ^ ~ 

this 1966 volume marks the beginning of the most recent 
efforts to expand the 6conomic profession's interest In 
and about the effectiveness of economics teaching. The 
, 14 papers provide a useful review of past effort! and 

indicate new developments in methods of teaching economics. 

Recent Resj^arch on the Teachliig of Economics . 



, Prentice-HallS 1969, $7.95, 

These papers presented In 1968 at the second conference oil 
new developments in the teaching of economics, represent a 
notable advance, particularly in their ^phasis on research. 
The bulk of the 14 pfpers deal with evaluation and methodology* 
A major concern In all the papers in with motivating and 
stimulating students . ^ 

Arthur L. Welsh, Ed., Research Papers In Economic Education . Joint 

Council on Economic Education, 1972, $5*00. (JCEE, 1212 Avenue 
of. the Americas, New_ York NY 10036) 

Fourteen more p^ers growing out of summer workshops at 
Carnegie-^Mellon and Purdue Universities build upon work reported 
in the earlier Lumsden volumes. The papers cover a wide range ol 
topics such as the use of texts, prografflfled Instruction, 
critical thinking, instructor ef f ectlj^eness , and so on. 
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LE^ING raEORY 



* A ^ ^ Phllllp^minders* 



peepjLe would agree |hat.how humana learn should Influence how 
. teacheri teac^". Clearly eBtabilBhed "lawa" or "prlnclHei" of learning 
^ * would an invaluable aid in planning* p^resentlng, and avaiuatiiig ln8truc- 
tibn/ Unfartunately., there Is present no single, generally accepted 
theory of learning that qan be' uped as an infallible guide to teaching,. 
Neverthaless/ an understanding of what psychologists have discovered to 
d^te about himan learning should still be valuable tot those wlihtng to - 
make their teaching as effective as possible* / 

GOALS ^ 



The goal of this chapter is to acquaint you with the findings of 
the major "schools'' of learning theory that seem to have the most reAvance 
for teaching, economics at the college levels and to o^fer some suggestions 
as to how these findings^ might be used to help your students learn more 
about economics . 

OBJECTIVES 

COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES ^ ^ 

After reading this chapter you will be able to: 

1/ Identify the three major "schools" of learning theory in modern ^ \ 

psychology, i 
2* State three general propositions about human learning that are agreed 

upon by most psychologists today, ^ 

3, List two things that you might do to increase the ^motivation of your 
students* . 

4. List two things that you might do to help your ^ students acquire new 
knowledge, , * 
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* Margaret J. PeterBon provided severi^l helpful, coiments on an earlier > 
verBlon of this chapter. She Is In no way reBponBlble for any problems 
that remain, in the present verBion. 
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(ObjeetlvM csntlnuad) ^ 

5. List two' things that you might do to halp your students retain what 

they have learned * , ^ ^ ^ 

6* acplaln In yew own TOrds ^y pmphaslzlng undirlylng concapts rather 
than ealculat|ni rules may help your etudWta tranBSer problem .aolving 
skills to new situations, 
7/ Ra^atate In your own words the currently accapttd expranatlon of ^hy 
visual aids can be a powerful adjunct to your verbal presantatlon^ 
In helping you^^^^ents/ remember important points.- _ ■ 
^ 8, Restate in your own words the reason why lecturers are encouiraged to 
^ make their main points, at the beginning nnd/or the end, ins,tead of the 
' middle of t|iair presentation* ^ .1^ 

A#ECT1VE OBJECTIVES ^ , 

After reading this chapter it ii intended that you will value the import- 
' anae of adapting your teaching methods to what Is known about human 
learning, and respond by specifically employing at least three things suggested 
in' this chapter In your next teaching situation* 
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OUTLINE OF MAIN POlN^S 



What ±8 Maant by Learning? 

Major^ "Schools'V of Learning Theory 



The^ StijBulus-Response Sc1k)o1 . 
The Cognltlve-StructuraliM School 
The Inforraation Procesilng Echool 



Some Genera 11^ Accepted Propoiitlons 

Limited Capacity to Process Information 
' Importance of Prim: Experience or "Learning Sat 

Importance of Motivation 
Acquiiition 

Advanced Organizers 

Mode of Presentation 

Faedback or Knowlaflga of Results 

Recitation or Verbalization 

Guldanca 

Retention ^ \ \ 

Degree of Initial Learning 
Repetition and Review 
Serial Position Effect 
Priming or 'cuelng--^ 

Imagery Techniques 

IF ^ 

Transfer 

f 

Stress on Underlying PrinclpleB 
Concepts vs Rules 
Sunmary 

Do ' s and Dont ' s 
Refer encas 
Exarciae 
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^ : - ■ LEAMiNG Theory - • ' • ' 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' - ' II • • ' 

PsychologiBta , like .econonlatB , .plate a Very high regMd . on "pure" * 
as oppoied to "appl^d" theory. They have, therrfore, atteopted %o 
diy^lprlnciplM" of learning at the highept pMfllble levels, of abatrftc^ 
♦tian without much co€amTn for claSBroom appllcatlonB . The queit for ^ 
.^lgb|pus "aclentific" contrpli has alio limited much learning theory- 
research animals or. if humni are Involved .-to lomewh^t cont^l^ed ' ' - 
learniri exercises In laboratory ■BituatlonB usually involving ll.ta of - 
words or non-word combltiatlons of conBonantfl and voweli. In the 19^9 
-Annual Review of Pavchology . Gagne and Rohwer ■atatedi "RemoteneBft of . 
appllcablUty to Infraction, we notr with Bome regrrt, 'characterizes .many 
studies of human learning, retention and tranafer, appearing In the most 
prestigious of paycholotlcal JournalH." 1/ 

Since that time there have' been an increasing nimber of attests to 
apply traditional laboratofy f indinga to more typical human learning Bltua- 
tions with somewhat dlscourailng reBults. In^ the 1974 AnnAal Review of 
Paycholqgy Wllbert J . McKeachie ,n^^ • ^ . 

"The pait 2 yearg have beenSfet ones for those ^£ . us who 
attempt to apply traditional prihciples of learMng to 
Instruction. , . 

. . .what we psychologists took to be verities are principles 
that hold only under limited conditions. . . \ 

those principles apply most clearly to learning nonsense 
ayllables or to the learning of animals in artificial Bleuations. 
Meaningful learning Is both more robust and more complex. . . 
.attempts at application have. forced us to confront the 
for wbya of ciassifylng taiks and situations If we a-^j to 
ralize' frim laljoratory f indinga to other situatlonB. - 
In addition to the problems of generalizing from the laboratory to 
the clasaroom, there ia not yet a single, generally accepted "theory" of 
learning to guide the learning experiments In modern psychology . * Despitj " 
these dlfficultlea, however, there Is enough agreement among the competing 
theories and" experimental reaults to help identify, some important variables 



\ 



y Robert M. Gagne and William D. Rohwer, Jr., "initructliOnfll 7mych- 
ology". Annual Review of Payeholgg^ .(Palo Alto; Annual Reviews , Inc., 196»r, 
p. '381. - 

2/ Wllbert J. McKeachie, "Instructional Psychology", Annual Review of 
Psychology (Palo-Alto: Annual Reviews,- Tnc, 1974), pp. 186-87 . 
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and Influence* In th» leawlnR proceBB and to provide Bome usefui •ugges- 
ticma £ot helping eolUg* ■tudantB learn e^^^ - , ■ 

After offering a definition of learning and briefly describing the 
major "ichools" of learning theory today, this chapter will dlscuis idme 
gehMilly acc% 

tlons about how we might Improve the acqulaition, retention, and tranifer of 
knowl^ge by tour ■tudenta. ' 

HHAT IS MEMT tt LEARNING? 

For the most part, definitions are neither right nor wrong, but they 
can be useful- or not useful In any given Bltuatlon. While adnlttlng the pos- 
albllity and usefulness of many other definitions oi the learning process, 
I offer the following; LaMrning Is the acquisition an d reteiklon of knowledge 
ahd habits of thought in a way that permits them to be employ ed. In a useful 
way after, the Initial exposure has been terminated . Learning In this sense 
takes pla#e when we galn«an understandlni of a procoBS, altuatlon, fact or 
thing thai we did not previously pOBsesa and whan we can retain this under- 
standing in a manner that permits us to apply It to new situations. Bablc- ^ 
ally, this definition contains three elements s acquisition, retention and 
transfer . ^ (We should probably also add a fourth element— evaluation, or some 
internal intellectual mechanism of checking to see If we have used our 
knowledge m a Benslble way. by Judging whether or not we have made an 
appropriate response or behaved In a plausible manner). 

Gagne has Identified and described flva major categories of learning , 
outcomes which he labels; ^ niotor skills- verbal Information; intellectual 
■kills; cognitive strategies; and attitudes. And he states! "Not only do 
these differ .In the human performanceB thiy make possible ; they also differ 
in the conditions most favorable to their learning". — 

If It is true that there are different types of learning. It may not 
be possible to develop a single learning theory that effectively encompasses 
all of the different /varieties of learning. Further, the work of the Swiss = 
pBychologlst Jean Plaget indicates that humans move through different 

— — napn4. The. Conditions of Learning. 3rd ed (New York: 

Holt, Rlnehark and Wlnaton, 1977), p. 48. 
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attges of Ijitellectual development wherela the modea of thlnklni ■re 
dlBtlnctly different.-^ Thus, the taBk of developing a Blngl* theory of 
huMn Iteming that can be applied to all types of learning at all stageB 
of jja^^lectual development la a fomldable, If not an Impoialble, one. 
To date, no such theory has emerged, , ' ' 

OR "SCHOOLS" OF LEARNING THEORY . . 

Two major "Bchoola" of learning theorlea in modern paychology can be 
labeled. the "atlmulus-reaponBe" theorlea and the "cognltlve-atructurallat" 
theorlea. tod. In recent yeara, an "Information proceBalng" approach to 
learning haa taerged, - 

The Stlmulus-Reaponae School . Thia Bchool focuBea on learning aa the 
reinforcement of atBOclationa between overt at Jsull and responaeB, and 
there la a atrong emphaala on the direct obiervitlon of overt behavior. 
The terms "aaaoclaytlonlata" an* "behavlorlatB" are aometlsea uaed to 
Tepreaent the psycho log lata who emphasize thla approach to learning. 
Teaching machines programmed learning are Instructional devices atem- 
mlng from this school, and F. Skinner la its moat prominent current 
spokesman.-^ These technlquea ar* designed to reinforce or reward 
jtudentfl for making the correct response (answer) to each stlmulua (quea- 
tlon) . \ 



4/ Although he regards the ages as only approxltaat ions, Plaget has 
labeled his stages of Intellectual development aa ; sensorimotor (birth 
to 2 years); preoperational (2-7 yeara); concrete operatlpnal (7-11 years)! 
and formal operational (11 years and older) . -^^^ 
Plaget'fl Ideas have been very Influential. In the fourth edltloA of their 
hnnfe%h^nrlea of Learning (Prentice-Hall, 1975) , .Hllgard and Bower state: 
"Plaget 'a theory of stages calls attention strongly to new ways of deal- 
ing with problems as the child develops. This conception has gradually 
been forced upon those who began with other orientations, and some aprt 
of hierarchical categorization of learning tasks and of learning ahllltles 
is now conmon . (p. 344) 

For more information I on Plaget 's ideas, see Herbert Glnsburg and Sylvia 
Opper, Plaget's Theok of Intellectual Development i An Introduction 
(Bnglewood Cliffs s Prentice-Hall, 1969). 

5/ F. Skinner, The Technology of Teaching (Nwf York; Appleton- 
Century-firof ta, 1968). 
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The CQgnltive-St^gturallBt SehoolV Thli school stems from the experi- 
ments of the Gaman paychologlst, Wolfgang Kohler with chlmpaniefes who 
learned to staak boxea and use short sticks to rake In loi^ sticks so that 
they qQttld obtain food that was otherwise out of their ^ reach. This schoo l 
emphaslzea the Introspective rearrangement of previous Ideas and exper lance 
'Into hsw patterns of thought, and focuses on learning, as "Inaight" or the 
perception of niew relationships « The terns "gestalt^" (the german word for 
configuration)* and "field" theorists are sometijnea used to represent the 
psychologiats who emphaslie this approach to learning. The discovery method 
of instruction stems from this school of learning theory, and Jerome Brunnfr 
is a prominent current spokesman, -^^ 

The Information Processing School. While stimulus-response and cognitive- 
atructuralist theories do not agree about what goes on in a person's mind 
when something is "learned", neither has a very elaborate approach to the 
internal processing involved when compared to more recent learning theories 
based on formulations from computer sciences linguistics, and attempta to 
represent the learning process by mathematical equations. These newer * 
"InforiUh^dn processing" theories propose a very elaborate set of Internal 
processes, transformations , and structures to account for the. events of 
human learning, and they imply that several distinct , phasee of processing 
occur during a" single act of learning # ^ ' 
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Information Processing Model 
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■ A*good tecent ex*^le of an attempt to sumarlee and apply the infor- 
mation pro'csiing view of leMnlng to the' P»obleM of inatruction is 
provided by Robert M. Gagne In the 1977 '(3rd) edition of his book, 
^e ConditioM of Learning. Figure J. is reproauced froin pftge 53 o^ thia 
book. %lng underlining to refer to atructutea mA quotationB to refer 
to "prbceaaeB'S my vary condeniBd Bummary oi Gagne ' s explanfltion of thia 
figure ia contained in the next two paragraphs. 

The liwer parts of Figure 1 Indicate ^t inforribtion received from 
the envlronfflent^ la transformed Into neural information by reeeptore and 
'entered Into the sensory register where a procesi of "selective perqeption" 
either allows it to die or, If it Is attended to, be tranaforned Into ^ 
new kind of input Into the short term' menory . .The transformed information 
can persist in 'short-term memory for only a llfflited period (perhapa up to 
20 secorlda), but this interval can be extended by a procesa of ellent 
mental rapatltlon called "rehemrsal". Rehearaal may alao ald^the 
•'encoding" of Information for Input Into the long -term meaory . Encoding 
Is a process of meaningful organization which permits the information to be 
stored in long term memory. Once stored in long term memory, we say that 
information la "learned"' if It can be retrieved and returned to the 
short term'memory or used to activate a response penerator. Information 
retrieved from the long term memory Into the, short term memory can be 
combined with other Inputs to form new encodlngB for long term memory 
or to actlvate.a response generator. Once a response generator haa 
been activated, some sort of performflnce Is effetfted that can be observed 
externally and used to verify that learnlni has occurred. 

The top parts of Figure 1 labelled "executive control"' and "expec- 
tancies'V are ufled to represent aspectB of previous learning that are 
capable of affecting any or all of the pHases.of the Information flow 
depicted in the lower parts of the figure. Since expcuttye control and 
expectancieB are the result of previous learning, they can be viewed as 
separate portions of long term memory that are different from sMple 
Information atorage. Control processes and expectancies are crucial 
' parts of- the learning process in determining how the attention of the 
learner is directed, how the Information is encoded, how it is retrieved, 
and how it is expressed in organized responses. . 
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From the atandpoifit of learning the most important phase of Information 

proessfilng la the encoding that meaningfully organlEes the material pasilng 

' . . . . ~ ^ ' . i ■ ' ■' - 

ti^om ihort tern memory to long term mwory. Gagne notes i 

. • many fdrms ar^-taken by the procesa of encoding. What Is 
learfied may be encoded In ntfani^ TOrbal unlgg llto se^^^ > 
or perhapa eyan more comprehensive unlta« Encoding processes 
^ may take the focm of tables p spatially arranged matrices, ^ ^ 
\ diagrams I or^ detailed Ijiagei or 'pictures' , of the information 
being learned , ^ 

\ " • \ ^ ' ^ ' ' '■ ■■ 

SOME GmiERALLY ACCEPTID PROPOSITW^ 

Despite their different conceptions of the basic learning process ^ there 
are some things that are generally accepted by most psychologists today 
with oaly-#elatlvely minor, reservations* Fortundtaly, several of these 
generally accepted propositions have implications ^for helping college , , ■ ^ 
students learn economics. Unfortunately , not all 'of these impiieationa have 
b^en empirically tasted and verified to, the extent one would like. . 

Limited Capacity to Proceas Informatiori . The iCmlted capacity of the 
human mind to process Infortnatlon has been recognized for a lohg tline. McKeachle 
has quoted the Moravian bishop and educational reformer Comeniua (1592=-1620) 
as stat^p^i 

If we take a Jar with a'narrow mouth, for to" this we may compare a 
boy's intellect, ,and attempt to pour a quantity of water Into it 
violently s tostead of allowing It to trickle In drop by drop what 
will be* the result? Without doubt, the greater part of the liquid 
will flow over the side, and ultimately the jar will contain leas , 
than ; if the operation had taken place gradually* Quite as foolish 
is the action of those who tf^to teach the pupils, not as ouch 
as they can assimiiate, bu^as much as they themsalvee wish. §J 

Some 300 years after ComeMus made the preceading observation in his 

Great Didactic , the German-Sweflkh psychologist David Katz coined. the term 

"mental dai^le" as a result of several experiments demonstraing that, beyond 

a certain point, adding alamanta in an intellectual task causes confusion 

and inefficiency, Md in 1956 G. A. Miller published an Important paper 



7/ Gagnftp o£ cit , p, SSr * f./, 

B/ Wllbert J* McKaac%^, "ResaarGh oh Teachlrig at the ColWI^ and 
University Leveies in N* L. Gage (ed) , Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(Chicago; Rahd-McNally , 1963) » p. 1120. , : 
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tsdlcating that the nunibiT of -chunks V of ^dependtiit liiftomatlon that an 
adult ean keep in mind at the aima tine Is about sayeti. Thesa ^chunks* 
ean yary Ijci oompleKlty, but the basic Itoltatlen now appear to be due to 
the ralatlyely £ragl|a nature of short term or conscious mmcry eOTpared 
to long taiffi memory • Unlike long tarmi mamory, which has a relatively 
unl^lt^ Btpraga capacity for "encoded" or meaningful information, new 
Itams entering the short term memory "push out" old Itras onoa tha 
limited capacity of short term mMOry has been reachad> While the process 
of "rahaaraal" mentioned above can »tand the tlma Interval that Informs-' 
tlon can be stored in ■ihort ^rm maiaQryp and while rehearsal may also aid 
in meaningfully encoding inforfeatlon for Input Into long term mOTory, the 
number of Items stored In^jphort term mOTory Is not Increased by rehearsal* 
"Overloading" short t em memory ^ therefore. Interferes w4th maanlngful 
learning and long term memory, / 

Bie Implications of the evidence on the limitfd capacity of th6 mind ^, 
to jprocess Infomatlon are clear", even if they are difficult to follow. 
As teachers p we must constantly resist r pressure to "cover the field" 
particularly In introductory courses. It li not what the Instructor 
"covers" /but what the student learn# that counts* Rather than dragging 
or pushing our students on a roller skate tour through the 30--, 40-^,, or 
perhaps even 50-rooffi mansion of our discipline, everyone might be better 
off If HP spend more time eKamlning the foundations on which the whole 
superstructure rests. We should force ourselves to settle for a few 
things (the most important things) done wefl, rather than try to "cover 
the waterfront" in a manner that all, or most Is washed away by the tides 
that sweep, through the lives of students after the final exam has been 
completed*. Before outlining our courses or, Indeed , before each class 
meeting we should ask ourselves i "What will the student learn today that 
will make a difference in his or her life^five years or more from now?" 
An Indication of how difficult It may be to follow this advice Is given 
by the fact that the following statment appeared in the Merlcan Economic 
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9/^ A. Miller, "The Magical Number Seven, Plus or Minus Twoi Some 
Limits on Our Capacity for Processing Information", Psychological Review. 
^□1. 63, ^N6. 2, 1956, ppT 81-97.^ 
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S^let, . ".^r , ths cofltenfif|f the •lementary, coutie has expanded 

beyond OX poafllbUity o£ adequat/comprehenston and aisii^latlon by a student 

in one yeat of ttaee claia hou« a week-'.W/ v^y we havejft made , much 

In reducing the content of the >lementary cou«e la also auggeited In the aam. 

report; . the" filndanentir^rror In curre^ 

iirat jcourae in Scononlca can he aunanarlEed in oive word — "Indeclalon" .=t 
Hopefully, .ome 6f the material on coura^ consent In Chapter 2 of this Ma^ and 
the Material In Chapter '4 on' taatructlonal objectives will help you reduce the ■ ' 
' Indeelaion, InVolyed in dealing with this crucial issue In your own courses. 

^msortanca ^ Prior Bnerlftnce or "Learning Set" . There la now a genfral 
recognition of the hlerarchial arrangenent of thought , and the Importance of 
prior experience and current knowledge in establlahing a'/student's 
"learning set". Whether prior learning Is viewed as reinforced aseoclatlone , 
configurations In the mind, or inf onnatlon'stored In long term memory, it 
' li Important that the demands we make on our studentB are not so unrelated 
to their, prior experience thft' they are tmppBBlble to achieve. 

Since most student's current knowl edge and prior experience are likely 
to be different fronj those of the jLostructor , we must be careful not . 
to 'asaume that the Information that we give them-wll.! be interpreted and 
•mentally filed away in the same way that It Ib stored in our own minds. 
, Much that Is "obvious" to the inBtructor may be incom^henslble or maanlng- 
leaa to the uninitiated student because of differences in assumption, gaps 
in knowledge, and other differences in the "learnlns set". 

The notion of "set" argues strongly for pre-teatlng , so that we can 
get a better Idea of where the atudents are before we attempt to take them , . 
flomeplace else. This is particularly true in economics where terms like 
"demand", and "Investment" are given 'precise- meanings that are often at 
variance with what non-economists "know," these terms mean. 

Ruth Beard glvefi an interesting example of the powerful Influence of 
set with' the llluatration Ihown in Figure 2. 



107 "The TBachlng af Undergraduate Economlca i Report of the Comiittee 
,on thrnndergr.duat. Teaching of .Economics and the Training of Economists 
^American Economic Review i Supplement . Vol. 40, No. 5, Part 2, December 1950, 
p. 56. ■ 

11/ "Ibid, p. 56. , 
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Figure 2 . 
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With regard to this figure. Beard notes: 

^ Figure 2 represents a section of a ship's boll*p riveted 
In'tTa usual way. but also having Indentationi due to gun-fire. 
If the reader turns It upfllde down he will find that the rivets 
^ have^ now -become indentations while thfe gun-fire IndentationB 

' appear as protuberances. This Is because he has been accustomed 

all his life to a world in which light cones fr.om above.- It 
. he had been handed the picture upside down it would probably 

' not have occurred to him to reverse lt| he would simply have 
" accepted "his natural, but erroneous, interpretation pf It. 
A doctor whose interpretation of X-rays would be s%rlou8ly 
affected by an error,, or a apace traveller whose ^ulti-dlrec- 
tlonal movements extend his experience so tha^ light may reach 

' him from any direction, would probably display more caution 
interpreting the picture. This tendency to interpret events 
in accordance with past Mcperlence is termed set . 

Getting on the same "wave length"' by establishing a comion "set" 
before starting on new material In an important point to remember, and 
Beard notes: "people differ in their capacity to Relinquish 'sets', 
some doing so fairly readily,' whereas othe*^:;?^3:i.^dlBtort Information they 
receive, forcing it to fit familiar interpret^Elon, until the weight of 
contradictions obliges them to change." W Anyone who has dealt with 
people who "know" that the value of money is determined by' Its gold ■ 
backing! that "investment" is buying a share of coTOon stock, etc., etc. 



12/ Ruth Beard, Teaching and Learning^ 
(Balttoorei ' Penguin BookB , 1972X, p. 74. 

13/ Ibid, p. 74 
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will ap^ireqlate tjii^truth of this statement, ^ In some cases we may have to 
devote some^ time to overcoming erronepus Interpretations and getting " 
peoples minds ^"up" to zerO| before we can begin getting them to accept new 
ways of looking at things. Whenever possibles therefore^ we should use 
^re^tests to establish wheM our students are^l^^ 

set we want to establish. Nothing is more frustrating to a student than to 
be ••completely in the dark,'' , Students are unlikely to understand or retain 
material that la not meaningful, and new material is meaningful only if It 
fits. InLHith what an* individual already knows, t V ^ 

, In addition to using pre-testj w# should also attempt to apply th% 
fpllowing traditional "rules'* of. sequence in our teaching: (a) proceed, 
from the known to the unknown; <b) proceed from the simple to the compleK; 
(c) proceed from the concrete to the abstract^ (d) proceed from observation 
to reaibnlngi (e) proceed from a whole view t6 a more detailed view to a \ 
whole view*— ^ All of these sequenceb attempt to make new material more : 
' meaningful inXte™^ the students* existing learning set* And, as indi- 
*^ted >elow, ma€ferial learned in a meaningful learning' set is more easily 
transferred to new si-tuatlona than is material learned by rote. 

Importance of Motivatlon i The learner's motivation is a crucial vari^ 
aile In determining how im^ch people lefen. Interest in the material to be 
learned and an "indent to learn" are powerful motivating factors^ and the 
^ desire for self-esteem and the stimulatidn or satisfaction of curiosity 
are motivations that can also be used in the college classroom. There is 
also some support for the proposition that a perceived usefulness of the 
material or, even better, an ability to use it, stimulates "^student interest 
.and intent to learn. While it is no doubt true that not all students are 
deeply interested^ in everything ttielr teachers want them to learnj there 
appears to b^/no reason for assuming that student motives are fixed. Be- 
fore we polnvt too many fingers at uninspired students, let us first ask 
cwrselvesi •'What have we done to interest them in our courses?" Beyond . 
attOTptlng to demonstrate the usefulness of our material to our stud^nti, 
we sHould also recognise that there is rome hard evidence pointing to the 
value of an enthusiastic teacher in generating interest In a subject. 
Along with a host of other studies on. this point, Thistlewaite has reported 
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14/ Ivor Davies^^: "Task Analysis in Economics" mimeographed paper 
prepa«d for the 19^3 Conference for Instructors of College Economics out- 
lined in Appendix I. 
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that Natienai Merit scholars consider InstrMCtor enthusiasm to have been, 
one of the critical variables influencing their choici of a field, MJ 
Mastln found that 19 of 20 classes scored higher on a multiple choice 
^^^ffi Mfr^T an "aithufllaatlc''' presentation than after an. "indifferent" 



presentation of material on ancient Igypt and ancient*Rome mA Pompeii M/ 1 
and Goats and Sraldchena found sizable differences In Inmedlate recall^of 
lecture material on classroom interaction' analysis when the lecture was 
dAivered with ^"dynamism-' (vocal Inflection^ gesturlngs eye contact and 

animation) as compared to when the same lecture was read with good die- 

^17/ 

tion and sufficient vol™e. ' ^ ■ 

With respact to ^'intent to learn" as a motivating device, an early 

study by Myers asked students to count the number of zeroes distributed 

' among letters printed in color on colbred papTBr. Later, the students were 

asked questlbns about what other letters were present and about the color 

of the paper and the rettera. ^elr poor answers to these questions- indicated 

that they had not. learned much of the material to which they had been ^ 

exposed but not aKpllcltly tolB to learp.i^^ fher,e have been several sub- 

... sequent studies indicating the superiority of "intentional" learnliBg; and 

Dressel and Mayhew have ehown that even "critical thinking" can .be slgnlfi- 

f 19/ 

cantly increased when vit Ib taken as a primary objective by a'tudenta 
^ If we can generalize from auc^studieSi carefully worded instructions 
homework exercises, and exam questions can be used to encourage etudents 
to learn those aapects of our subjects we mast want them to learn* The 
teacher who tests on the mMorlEation of details, for example, encourages 
studenta to memorize details. But, if the students believe that their 
grades are going to be baaed on their ability to Integrate and apply ^ 
principles, they w^.11 be motivated to acquire such ability/ 

• ^ ^ V. ■ _ • V } ' ■ / ' 

15/ L, Thiatlewalte. College Frees and Changes fai Study Plana of : 
Talented Students (Evanatoni National Merit Scholarship Corp * , ^-^eOW^ , 

• 16/ V. E. Mastln, "Teacher Enthualasm'* , Journal of Educattenal ^^W^^' 
^ Research t Vol. 56, No- 7, pp. 385^6, . " 

^ 17/ W. Coats and U, Smldchena, "Audience Recall as a Function of 

Speaker Dynamism" , Journal of Educational Pflycholosy t Vol* 7, No. 4, ^ 
1966 pp- 189=91. 

^ / / 18/ Garry C* Myers, "A Study In Incidental Meraory'% Archlvee of' 
Psychoro^y , No, 26, February 1913. 

19/ Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, General Education i 
Explorations in Evaluation (Washlngtoni American Council on Education, 1954) . 
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with vegardt |a studsnta* self eateami It often helps a great deal If ^ 

Inatruetars learn and use thslr n^t^as soon as posalblet ^The use of 

students' nim||s ladlQates that you take an Interest In them and that 

they "belong". In your classroom. Self esteem Is also closely relate d ^jo 

axperlenelng sueaess and avoiding failure with re|^ect-to one* s level . 

of asplratloat The' German psychologist I. Hoppe noted that a person 

tends to raise his or Her goals after success an^ to lower them after 

failure* This process prevents one from continual fa^ure or from too - " 

asBy achleyemanty neither of which provides a feellrtg^-Gfacp^mplishments An 

Important motivating role for an Inatrufttorj therefore. Is to. help students 

set goals for themaelves that are "challenging but attalnahle"! and we 

should try to keep our Instruction within the range of students* ability to 

deal 'with It without making It either too difficult 6r too easy. For 

students whose "motive to achieve sucdeas is stronger than their motive to " 

avoid failure" J Atkinson and Lltwln founcl that they were "most attracted to 

^tasks' of intermediate difficulty where the subjective prdbabillty of suecees 

20/ 

Is .SO. Here the i;esultant positive motivation is strongest*' , — - 

Similar to Atkinson and Lltwln 'a finding that motivation may be highest | 

In situations of moderate difficulty are Berlyne'^fi indications that curiosity 

is highest in altuation of moderate, novelty. Berlyne contends that the lnfer= 

play between the familiar and the novel is a significant factor in the 

development of curiosity, and he has stated: , * 

Our theory of curiosity implies that patterns will be most ^urlqsity-' 
^ arousing at an intermediate stage of familiarity. If they are too^ * 
unlike anything with which the subject is acquainted , the aymbollc 
response tendencies aroua^ed will be, too few and too' feeble to 
* provide much conflict s while too much familiarity will have removed 
conflict by .making the particular combination an expected one ,21^/ 

Berlyne has also emphasized the "curiosity-Inducing role of questiona" 

and h^s def Ined ."eplstemic curtoslty'V as "a drive which Is aroused by a 

question and reduced ty rehearsing Its answer"* %2J . He found that using a 



20/ Jolm W* Atkinson and George H, Lltwln ^ "Achievement Mltlve and Test 
Ailxiety Conceived As Motive to Approach Success and Motive to Avoid Failure", 
Journal of Abnormal and Social ^Psychology , Vol, 60, No, 1, 1960, p. 52 , 

21/ D, E. Berlyne, "A Theory of Human Curiosity", British Jourrai of . 
Paych^ogy , Vol, 45, Part 3, 1954, p, 189. . ^ 

22 / D* E> Berlyne, "An Escperlmental Study of Human Curiosity", nritlgh 
Journal of plychology , .Vol 45, Part 4, 1954, p, 2^,7 \ 
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I^e-quastiortnaire aroused curiosity and incraasea the probabl4lty of college • 
students racalllng . factual' statements about animals. Statements reeognlied 
as answers to questions on trie pre -questionnaire were moy likely than others 



to be recalled on a poBt-questlonnairep and /'surprising" statements were 

■ - • • ' ■ ' ^ ^ ^ ^% 

more likely to be recalled as answers on the pos t^questionnaire than others 

Somewhat related t^ Berlyne's results with pre-queetionnaires are the 

results of a number of studies that Indicate that the InsertldQ of questions 

In written prose materials facilitates lefrning. ^ Rather than eicpl^ining 

these results* in terms of curiosity, however, Rothkopf has hypotheslEed that 

inserted questioni give rise to ^"Inspectivii behavior" or "mathemagMlc 

activities" which "give birth to learning"*— In this connection. Watts 

and '^derson have found that inserted questions requiring application of 

principles to new examples were more effective ^than questions simply 

involving recalls and they argued tha| i , 

"answering application questions facj^ltates later performance by 
encouraging students to process the content of the Instruction more 
thoroughly. In fact to transform it, in the effort to apply It in 
a new 8ltuatlon".ii^ . ' 

Given these generally accepted prlncfples on the limited capacity of 
the human mind, the Importance of prior pperlence or learning "&et", and 
the Importance of motivation i and returnlftf to the three elements of 'our 
definition of learning, there is some evidence that the things that promote 
acquisition also facilitate retention and, to a lesser extent , trana^erv 
Nevertheless, there Is probably an expository advantage In discussing 
each of^theie ellii|ent8 separately, . , 



' Ibid , p/ 265. Frlck and Gofer later repeated the Berlyne study ^ 

with a better control on the test items and obtained the same results Ihi ; 
J. W.' Frick and C, N. Gofer, "Berlyne's Demonstration of Ei^lstemlc Curiosity; 
An. Experimental Re-Evaluatlon", .British Journal of Psychbtogy , Vol* 
Part'2, 1972, pp. 221-28, - " ; ^ \. 

24/ E* Z, Rothkopf , "Some Theoretical and Experlaenti^l Approaches 
Froblems 1ft Written Instruction'' In J * D . KrumbQltz (^dy . Learning and 
the Educ&yibnal Prdcis^ (Chicago i Rand^McNally 1965) pp, 193-221/and f 
1/ Rothkopf.,' '-The Review of ) 

Educational Research , VolV 40, No. 3, 1970, pp, 325-336. = ' 

25 / 0* Watts and R* C* Anderson, "^f-fpidts of Three Types of 
Inserted Questions On Learning From Prose", Journal of Educational 
Psyehology , Vol, 62, No* 1&71, 393. 
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ACQUISITION ^ A ' , : ^ - 

As Indicated by sdme of the comie^ti a^ove on the lmportanc6 of an 
"latent tti lAarn" as 4 motivating device, one of the moat useful things that 



tzaatly what It"^ la . that they are' supposed to learn. Ausubel, In particular , 

has arguad that providing a tudents with ' ^advanced organlzere" facilitates 

the' learning of meanln|ful verbal material These "organisers" are r 

uaually brief written pasaagfls which the students are supposed to read- 

before studying n^ material ^nd they are designed to compare and contrast 

the new mirtSltlal with what the student already knows In order to provide 

"ideational scaffolding" to help' students Integrate new material Into t|||lr 

exlatlng "cognitive structure". A series of experlmAts Involving material 

on BuddhlBm, endocrinology, anJ* Intefpretatlons of the Civil War ^havie 

supported the effectiveness of advanced organizers, and Andereoi^- s experl- 

ment with a' unit on supply and denand In college Intrd^ductory |5'b(hbi^ 

classes found I ' j 

VOrganlzlng concepts plaQed'lmQediately prior (preorga^izers) to a 
learning unit result In figr^lficantly better retention of the 
concepts Involved than is Vthe case, where organizing concepts are 
positioned following a learning 11^1^ /(p^itorgani^zer) ,11/ 

The recent atudles of the advantager o^ advanced organizers in class- 

roomviiearning are consistent with earller^bboratory experiments that Vv" 

emphjisized the Importance of the "meaningf ulnesa" of Items In vlrbal word 

llata*; ykeaningfulnesa has traditlonal4^;^been described in terms of the 

niMbilt of assopia! stimulated or tht, Amount of "structure" that can 

bi^ijapofted bn. he>i! 'material , and there t^Ls; considerable evidence that 

initial' ins ttu elaboration directlonsV ®and suggested mnemonic 

devices :c^n'*havfe\a Strong Influence on rote memory tasks. Encouragement 

'o'f %erital Imkgfery-V In particular ^ has been ^und to be a very useful ft^mory 

' device a'^d x^e will have more to^ say on this point In the'section on ^ 

retention ^elow. Not all mnemonic devices, l^^lve mental Imagery^ however 



' *26/' Dt P. Ausubel, Tbe Psychology of Meaningful Verbal learning (N^w , 
'York: Grune Si Stratton, 1963) and Educational Psychology i A Cognitive View 
, (iifiw»:Yflrki Holt^ Rijiehart & Winston , 19,68) 

' ; h -i?/ , B. W. Anderson^ "A Comparison of Pte^ Versus Poitorganlzers Upon 
•,Re.eehtio%^of,^, Economic Concepts" , Journal of Economic .Education , Vol . 6 , 
'Jib;; ii- 19741^ 63. 
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jlnd g^fit tff us ate^^^^a^ i^nths *df the 

' yeai^ hl^a pareiculak nii?ih5e^ by citing the rhyme , **ihitty 

aaysvjiatii Septembers April, Junfe^iVid Sovember^ . . " pt recallinp^iiles 
t fgovernini; the platemeftt of air|T"e'H "'1' befp« ^V' exeept 

after 'eS or when sounded llkf ' a!' as In neighbor and weigh," * ; 

" Siace much knowledge In edbhoft^cs tends ' W he c^mjilatlve^ and slnoe 
some rote leaf nln$ of new terms: i*s ne,G^e as ary for 'la^^r retention and ^ trans* 
^fer^ any mnemonic lAevlces that w^?^ students at th^ acquisition itage 

should pt&^m halpfut in part bfica6^^hey<.tend to concretize (thereby making 
TOre' familiar) the^^^^^^ ^hey signify^ Wfltlng.aut ; 

" I rirt^aatic" and *?*l^r^astic^^ has protest help- 

jful to many begirming^^dents artd begl^^ Initru^tors allk^>-^ - 
I With r^^d tb the Infl^^^ the Aod^ ojg^ presentation in h^lplrfg- ,i ; 

istudenlaftacqulre new?" learning, Gagrie^ and/Rdhw« have stated: , ^ \ - U y 

' . "wittre there is a choice of method for presenting^ equivalent 



\ ' information, :the following results pr^vairi. pictorial matMlflls ' ^ 
are superior to verbal* concrete verbal .materials are preferable . 
to abf tract verbal; and grMBnattcally fitrubtiired/^ are better than. a 
^ -unstructured", 29/ V \ • , ^ ^ ^ , 

^ Qnce materlral- has been presented and students have tried to learn it, U 
"feedback ", " kndwl'edge of results " has -long been regarded^as a powerfuJ^^^ 
. aid to learning , , ai^fffehe re is # cm^ldetable body of. laboratory evidence ^ 
iindlcktlng thd advintage of aetlvi^ as opposed to passive learning and the 
5ortance of peclt^tjon dpr vetbalizatiQ in memorising word lists*- Un- 



^ccepsful^%ttempty^^ tq^e lavishly: apply these findings to the construction 
learning programg iro "tea however ^ indicate that there' 

3can^ b$ too much of a gttod things and Anderson has noted i ., :^*Rath^;;^o£ 

piozranfflied instruction^ reslaarch; epe| results at odds with the re ail Its ob-^ 

: - ' ' — 'X . 30/ 

id from other media, materlaj&y^^^ techniques,* "— ^ In some programs, - 




wl^h^; low* probability bf^ error 



fsucceedlng "frame", Icnowledg^ of re- 



stills '^ay not really .cbnv^^uch information; aiid^ if the responses required' 
t relevant to> the^ucial content, requiring active responses may 



S For a v'ery useful analysis o*f a particular mnemonic device, see 
r, "Analysis of a toemonlc Device", Merlcan Scientist s Vol, 58, 
ct. 1970, pp. ^96-510. - 
agne^ and Rohwer, cit « , p., 394, ^ ; . = ■ ' ' 

■i ^/R.cl Anderson, "Edt^ational Psychology", Aknual Review of Psychology 
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(PigLo Al'to: Annual Reviews* Inc., 1967) p* 137. 
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actual ly'dlarupt thoughtful reading habits. 

With regard to the usefulness of feedback, McKeachle has stated? 

^'Knowledge of resultSj I would averj l£ important for learning 
' ; ^en the knowledge proyidea Infortniatlon and the learner knows 
: ' how to correet his behfvlor; It doesn' t' make much difference 

if the learner already hW^ a pretty good ^dea of how well he . 

has done or doesn*t|know what tp do dif fereritly. "31/ 

And^ with regard to the use fuln^sa of active responses^ Anderson has 

Stated i / 

"Requiring an overt response from student^ is helpful only if the 
reaponse is relevant to what is to b,e learn;^d * . . When a lesson 
entails technical language or foreign yocabblarys for instancei re- 
sponse learning becomes more important , , Clear ly^ an overt^ 
constructed response should be requtTed from a student if he is ex- 
pected to be able to &mit an unfa|iii4r:^ technitial teym * . . overt 
responding works best with dif f lcultv'%nfamiUar material, "32/ 

Given the nature gi most economics courses taqght in . U.S. colleages 
and uniy^sitles todayj these coiranenps indicate that we shoul^^'give our 
stu4et^s ^^Iry opportunity to "respond" and "get involved" by having them 
©omplett^^mework problems and other assignmentB t%t are carefully graded 
and promptly returned with cortstructlve comments and suggestions for Im- 
provement. There is some long standing evidence that reward is a stronger 
Inducement to learning than punishment, Hurlock, for example, was one of 
the first to indicate that students show large and consistent improvement 
when praised for their per formance , but adverse effects when reproved or 
ignored.—'^ So in writing coran^ts on papersyraike^ an, effort to fin4 some 
things that you cpn praise. ^ 

In going over homework protilems and/or other examples In classfj one 

should aiso be aware of the principles of "guidance". On this point 

Hovland has , stated: ' ,^ 

^ ■ - -_ ■ ^ 

"Guidance given early apparently helga tb establi|h. the correct 

habits right from the ^tart. Since , "however , the; ^earner will 

later have to perform the task without help, guidance must not 

continue too long, for the learner may become overly dependent^ 

upon outside assistance, "34/ 



31 / McKeachle, o£. cit, , p. 186. 
' 32/ R.C, Andersont og* cit , , pp, 139 = 141, 

33/ Elizabeth B. Hurlock, "An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used^ 
in Schfool Work," Journal of Educational Psychology , Vol. 16, No, 3, pp* 1^5 
159, ~ » 

34 / Carl I. Hovland, "Human Learning and Retention" in S*S. Stevens 
'(tfdQ, Handbook of EKperimei»tal Psychology (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1951)| pp. 613-689. " " 4 J 
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Although HovUnd'9 obaervatlon was not based on the teaching of academic 
subjects m the college cUssrootnr it suggests that, after "the student has « 
broad overview and sense of perspective on the entire course, perhaps a "lec- 
ture-work example-let student work a different example" sequence may be . 
useful in the early stages until the student has accumulated enough "tools" 
to work for himself. But at a later stage of the. course it is probably im- 
portant to' put students in problem-solving situations on their own. At this 
stage, we must develoo patience and resist t^e temptation to "tell them the 
answer." We must let them mull it over and work it out for themselves. In= 
deed, in a very good sumnary of the major findings o"n "guidance" G.L. Bach 

has noted: = ' , 

. . there appear to be several reasonable and well-estab- ; . .':;;r v 
llshed propositions. These includes s . , - 

The more highly the learner is motivated, the less teacher 
guidance is required. 

The more complex the learning situation, the more valuable 
is Instructor gul'dance. /• 

More teacher guidance is generally ^^l"f ^" ^^^^^^^^ 
s tages of complex learning .process and li decreaslngly^ 
flb In later stages as students^are able to do more Inde- 
pendent learning* 

Excessive teacher guidance, in the form of lecturing "her= 
wise telling people what to do, tends ,to violate the principles 
of feedback? which involves having students do «o»"hlng for 
themselves and then telling them how they have done in terms 
of results .35/ ; . 

in addition to homewSrk problems and other learning exercises, most 
formal feedback in college ^onomics courses Is provided by cormnents on exa^s 
and exam grades. If exa^tnitions are carefully designed to measure attain- 
ment of previously Indicated cour^ objectives, there is a strong case to be 
„ade for using "criterion referenced" grading schemes, that indicate how well 
each student has done with respect to mastering the objectives rather than 
using "norm referenced" grading schemes that compare the performance of 
students to each other. In a study with high school mathematics students, 
pack found'that use of a criterlpn referenced test rather th^^.norm refer- 
enced test produced more favorable student attitudes toward the subject 

r 1 Bach "What Should A Prlnciplei Course in Economics Be?" In 
pp. 16-17. ~~ . ' . . 
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matter of computer arithmetic, — 
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RETENTION , • ^ ^ ' 

As has been indicated previously', the things that promote acquisition 
also promote ratention of new knowledge p Indeed^ one can not remember what 
one hai not learned in the flfst places and most tests of acquisition, re- 
quire the use *of memory* The single most important thing in retention^ 
therefore. Is the degree oflv inltial learning . Material learned by rote is 
not remembered as well as "meaningful" or "organised" material, and materi- 
al that is used and applied is remembered much better than material that 
is not. In addition to an emphasis on organisations structure^ and appli- 
cation In their initial presentations , therefore, classroom teachers can 
also use repetition and review , to combat disuse of important ideas and con- 
cepts. In this connection J studies of verbal learning have found that 
"overlearning " --^or learning beyond simple mastery aids retention. 
Since getting students to the point of simple mastery is a difficult task 
in itself s this finding might not seem like nwch of a help. Yet it is 
probibiy related to the conraion statement among graduate students^ who have 
just passed their qualifying exams and begun to teach at the introductory 
levels that only when they tried to teach their subject to others did chey 
really begin to understand what it was all about themselves. Perhaps 
airailar eKperiences can be provided in briefer and simpler form at the 
undergraduate level by having students give class reports or suranaries of 
term papers. Such practices may help to induce over learning in key areas 
carefully selected for these purposes. 

^Tbt forgetting df material that is not used or applied has uBually 
be%n akplained by "decay" or "displacement". In addition, "interference 
/theory" has also been invoked by psychologists to explain the often observed 
serial position effect " that material presented in the middle of a ^equence 
is not remembered as well as material presented at the beginning or at the 
end of a sequence. This observation can be explained as due to interfer- 
ence frqm/dther material in the sequence. Interference from material pre- 
sented earlier is called "proactive interference," and interference from 
material presented later is. called "retroactive interference." Material 



36/ E.G. Pack, "The Effects of Testing Upon Attitude Towards the 
Hethod and Content of Instruction", Journal of Rducatlonal Measurement, 
Vol. 9, No. 2, 1972, pp. 141-144, 
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presented flrit In a sequence Is subject only to retroactive interference. 
Material presented last in a sequence Is subject only to proactive Interfer- 
ence. But material presented dn the middle is iubject to both kinds of inter- 
ference. The iraplicatlon o* this for classroom lectures Is clear. It Is 
important to make your ma lor points at the beglnninR and/or at the end of 
your presentation and not bury them In the middle. 

m addition to decay, dlsplaoeraent , and interference, the Information 
processing approich to learning has focused on stilt another approach to 
forgetting which can be called "cue dependent forgetting" to deal with situa- 
tions In which the Information sought for is available In the long term 
memory store but is Inaccessable because of Inadequate retrieval cues. There 
is some evidence that " priming " can stimulate relevant recall, presumably 'by 
activating otherwise dormant retrieval cues. A study by Johnson, for example, 
indicated the efficacy of priming in stimulating relevant recall when a group . 
of high school seniors who had completed a unit in a physics course were 
given the task of solving ten problems. Half of the students were given a 
two minute word asgclatlon preteBt in which the -stimulus words named con- 
cepts necesgary f of the solutioii of the subsequent problems. A significantly 
'larger number of problem solutions were attained by the group glyen the prior 
association test than by the unprlmed group.— / 

Recalling the conments on '•guidance" above, however, one ehduld not. 
overly rely on priming or prompting, if one wants students to develop methods 
df recalling material on their own. Anderson, Faust, and Roderick, for 
example, compared a heavily prompted version of an instructional program with 
a standard versl6n and found that studentB made higher achievement scores ^ 
with the latter version. So overpromptlng can lead to a reduction in learn- 

38/ 

ing effectiveness.— 

Another important finding with regard to retention which has strong Im- ^ 
plications for the mode 'of presenting material is the clear superiority of 
■■ imagery techniques " in facilitating recall of word lists. Hilgard and Bower 
note- "A large number of learning experiments have now been done indicating 



-Ml P F Johnson "Word Relatedness and Problem Solving in High School 
Phy.li" j;urnaf:rEducationa^^ Vol. S6. No. 4. 1965, pp. 217-24. 

38/ R.C. Anderso^yTw. Faust, and M.C. Roderick -Over prompt ing in 
ProgrlSmed Instruction", journ.1 nf Educational Psychology, Vol. 59, No. 2. 
1968, pp. 88-93. 
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thmt imaginal and/or pictorial representations of Information usually facil 

39/ 

Itate memory, by factors' ranging from 1.5 to 3 or io.'^— , In ttylng to ex^ 

plain why imagery worka, Palvlo has proposed a "two process, theory of 

asabciative meaning*' In , which verbal information and visual infomation 

are proaessed or "coded" differently; and he argues that only verbal codas 

can be employed for abstract words whereas both visual and verbal codes can 

40/ 

be employed for concrete words and pictures,— Andj in answer to their 

question "Why are picturesi then images^ and then concrete words remembered 

in that order, with all remembered so much better than abstract words?"^ 

Hiigard and Bower state! 

The current conjecture is what Is called the^-dual trace" hypoth- 
esis . . * So a word (or word pair) that is imaged or a picture 
that is named has the advantage of having two redundant copies of 
the memory trace laid down. The redundancy prolongs memory in 
comparison to abstract items 5 since the seconds imaginal trace is 
likely to survive after the initial , verbal trace has decayed. 
That is, not only -^re there two traces, but the one in the imaginal 
system seems more resistant to forgetting. 41/ 

This clearly implies that visual aids in the classroom are much more 
''than a "glMick"* Carefully planned use of visual aids can be a valuable 
aid to student learning and retention. Not oiily do they add novelty and 
variation to our presentations 5 they also can add a concrete visual dlmen^ 
slon to our verbal conttnunications # 

raANSFER 

Transfer of learning from one situation to another is sometimes re- 
ferred to as "learning to learn"* From a very early datej verbal learning 
experiments have indicated that the transfer of learning involves more than 
repetitive practice of the initial learning exercise. Indeed ^ without 



39 / E. R. Hiigard and G* H* Bowery Theories of Learning ^ Fourth Ed 
tion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentlce-Hallp 1975), p, 588, ~ 

40 / A, Paivioj "Mental Imagery in Associative Learning and Memory" p 
Psychological Review , Vol. 76, No. 3* 1969, pp, 241-63, Paivio later elab- 
orated his ideas more fully in his book> Imagery and Verbal Processes (New 
>Yorki Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971). 

,41/ E. R. Hiigard and G* H, Bower, cit , , p, 589. Bower has also, 

offered an excellent, brief discussion of dual processing systems" in non- 
technical terms in the latter part of his ^'Analysis of a demonic Device's 
op . clt ^ ^ 
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overt stress on underlying principles , most learning habits are appar- 
ently highly specific to the situation in which they are practiced. 

With regard to memory training, the experience of William James is often 

42/ 

cited* in support of this point*— After memorlElng the first part of 
a poem by HugOs he then practiced memorizing a poem by Milton. But, 
upon returning to memorlEing the last part of Hugo's poemi James found 
that it was no easier, and indeed it took him longer to memorise the 
second 158 lines of the "Satyr" than it^ did the first 158 lines. He 
concluded that this sort of practice did not Result in any general Im- 
provement in memqriElng ability* Later^ Woodrow reasoned that, if sub- 
jects were given systematic instruction In how to memorises the improve- 
ment' would have been more marked. Accordingly, he set up a study for 
two experimental groups and one control group* One grot^p devoted Itself 
to intensive memorising of poetry and nonsense syllables. The second 
group spent the same amount of time but divided it between receiving In- 
struction in good methods of memorising and performing exerclpes In 
using these methods- The group that spent all the time in practice per- 
foMed little better than the control group on subsequent memory tests, 

but the group given instruction In methods of efficient memory showed 

43/ ' ... ■ 

marked Improvement.^— , 

Going beyond simple met^Sy work, another pair of fearly studies in- 
dicted that in one situation in which, ah aTlthmetlc jiteacher stress 
neatness in the paper^s handed in by s^tudents, k gradual Improvement was 
noted in the neatness of these papers^ but no transfer was found with 
respect to the neatness of papers turned in by these students In other 
subjects.—^ When the experiment was repeated with another group of 
studentSs however, the teacher who emphasized neatness In arith^tlc 
also stressed the general impurtance of neatness in cjressj buslnesSj 
and the home. Under these conditions, improvement was obtained in the 
neatness of papers, not only in arithmetic, but in other subjects as 



42/ William James, The Principles of Psychology ^ (New Yorki 
Holt/ 1890). 

43/ Herbert Woodrow, ''The Effect of the Type of Training Upon 
Transference I " Journal of Educational Psychology ^ Vol, 18| No* 3| 
1927, pp* 159-72. - , 

44 / William C, Bagley, The Educative Process (New York* Mac- 
millan, 1905). , 
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The main point here seems to be that transfer Is facilitated when the 
initial learning c&n be formulated In terms of general principles applicable 
to new learning . It offers little support for the'doctrlne of "mental 
aiiclpllne" £er se, for there is no evidence that courses in formal logic 
alone, for example, are likely to make people more logical in other areas. 
But, if students can learn "what to look for" in solving certain kinds of 
problems, there is some hope that^ exposure to a variety of particular prob=, 
lema may lead eventually to a more general problem-splvlng ability. In a 
famous experiment involving -shooting at targets under water, Judd set up 
,two groups. ' One group was first ^aught the principles of light refraction, 
the other was not.' Both groups were then given , practice in shqotlng at sub- 
merged targets. By trial and error both groups learned about aqually well 
to adjust for refractive errors. But, when the depth of the target was 
. changed, the group previously taught about refraction learned to correct^ 
their aim for the new conditions much faster than did the other group.— 
Katona's experiments with georaetrlc puzzles, card, and match tricks offer 
further evidence on this point. Transfer of this type of "problem-solving 
ability was tested with different sets of puzzles based on the same general 
principles. One group was instructed to memorize the soluCions to the lni= 
tlal set of puzzles, and was given practice through repetition. The second 
group was taught the principles Involved. A control group received no prac- 
tice. A« in Judd's study, Katona's test results on a different set of 
puzzles demonstrated the advantage of learning principles.— 

There is recent evidence that In probiem solving situations, teaching 
underlying principles as concepts rather than as rules facilitates general 
transfer but may impair retention of specific problem sblvlng rules. Mayer, 
for example, has reported results where students were tkughc such diverse 
problem, solving ideas as probability theory, set theory, or computer pro- 
gramming language by two distinct programs called the RULE method and che 
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CONCEPTS method, ' The two methods presented the same material and used the 

same examples, but they were designed to relate the material to different 
"sets" of prior experience, ^flie RULE method was essentially a "cookbook" s..- 
approach which presented the main formula and explained each cmponent 
variable only within the context of how to co^ute with the formula. As such, 
it was designed' to relate the new Information to a very narrow range of ex^ 
perience termed "rote learning set" dealing with calculating using a formula. 
By contrast, the CONCEPTS method began by trying to encourage the learner to 
think of past experience with related situations (e*g,| the binomial probp*. 
blllty situations such ai batting averages j chances of rain, etc) bef^^® the 
RULE Information was presented* As such, it was designed to relate the new 
information to a much richer set of existing knowledge termed "meaningful , 
learning, set".^ 

In tests given after the learning programs were completedj Mayer reported 

RULE learners excelled on problems that were very much like tlje 
. pVobleme preiented in Instruction; i.e., near transfer such as 
calculating; binomial probability for a given program or writing 
a short computer program. On the other hand, CONCEPTS learners, 
excelled on problems that required an extension to .new situations; 
l,e*s far transfer such as recognizing when the blntoilal formula 
does not applvLOT how to Interpret a computer program and the con- 
cept of "Ioqp(m^^ programs, fliis result Is consistent with the 
ideas that obVappTSr learners developed learning outcomes that re- 
structured the rfew information and had good connections between 
new material a^/ eKistlng kiftowledge while RULE learners developed 
learning outcomes that involved poor associations with existing 
knowledgie hift ^^al^ed the original structure of the material as 

presentei*48/ ■ 

■ T ■ - 49 Ah- Mr^-yv- 

Thes<^ ,rf,es|ilt^. ar* consistent with those reported by Gutherle,— 



E* MOTypf^^How to Teach for Problem Solving Skill and Understand 
ing : "S^p^aoipJavv^ ^ Instruction"^ Teaching and Learning at 

Indiana Ijfhpe^ra^ ^lbl ,^ % No > 5,^1975, p, 2. , 
^ 44>>i J 'i4^4liiteieV "EKposi tory Instruction Versus a Discovery Method, J. 
^Tnn^nlT y^gAdfcAtiWal^^^ Vol > 58, No. 1 , 1967 , pp . 45-49 . This . 

study. daattfc,^tn,t^^.)liyat.de5t s how to^solve letter ^^^^f"^^ 
in ^ut '^m^^^¥^-^^^^^^ EKample^Rule, Example Onl^Tpand a No Tr^nlng 
control IMi^ iM^^k '"^^^ ^KBmpUB ^f;^^^ 

re^antloh P^tial ^ training with only examples facilitated, 

"anafaf blnw^^ words, "On the retention test, 

hfRule-Exirtpl^rgr^iPW^^^ all groups and the other groups did 



not differ. W^lhte^^N^^^ test, the Example group -P^^^f 

11 others, :th%^BKmmpi^W^uN.^n^^^ Training groups did not differ, 
RuL!Lampie group others. All '^^^^^l^^^' 

cant at the 0^ . levei.V : The ddgcw^^ method appears to facilitate transter, 
but not reLn|.h;\^ facili.:.tas retention, but impedes 

remote transfeii"^VH5-^> r.'S':'-' ' 



and they have Implications not only for how problem solving material is pre- 
sented but also for how hoBework or practice problems are designed. Prac-^ 
tice problems that emphasize computation rather than Interpretation and 
application may not only encourage the student to relate the material to a 
rote learning set rather than a meaningful learning setj they may also have 
limiting effects on the^uture study Behavior of the stuient. Mayer states: 

Problems not emphmslzed in a practice set (or a qulE) are not apt 
to be attended to in subsequent instruction^* Questions emphasizing 
rote 'memorisation of facts and rules seem to have especially strong 
limiting effects. COMFUTE-type exampleas t^hlch are quite coamion In 
classroom Instruction, signal the learner to relate new Information 
to a narrow learning set and to concentrajte on acquiring problem- 
solving skill,, to the contrary^ problamB' that ask learnerB to ^in- 
terpret activate a much broader set of pifior experiences and result 
In problem-solving understanding. The learner ' s strategy for attend- 
ing to future Instruction also reapondB |bo such cues 

If we want to develop in our students tl]/e capacity for meaningful (as 
opposed 4o rote) understanding and broad (as opposed to narrow) transfer, 
we must design our instructions and homework problems accordingly. 

This chapter has attempted to selectively retview the rtisults of Lht*o- 
retlcal and applied experiments in human learning that seem to have impii- 
cations for teaching col lege- level economics. We have not touched on the 
whole area of individual differences among learners, differences in innate 
ability, differences in cognitive styles, differences in anxiety, differ- 
ences in achleveroint orientMion, etc. While these are no doubt significant 
attribute-treatment interactions (ATI) in many situations, and while much 
remains to be learned about human learning, however, the beginning inHtruc- 
tor could probably do a lot worse than to launch his or her Leaching prac- 
tice with .the following suitoary List of '*Do's** and ^'Dont*s'^ base^on the ^ 

y 

material presented in this chapter. ^ 



50/ Mayer, op. cit. , p* 2, ^| 
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DO'S MD DONT*S 



Do remember the limited capacity of the human mind to process Informa- 
tion^ and force youraelf to settle for the few moat Important things 
learned well rather than trying to "cover the waterfront". 

Don't be afraid to repeat and review frequently If major points are 
not being underatood or cannot be applied • 

Do te^ch for transfer by emphasizing the potential usefulmeaa of the 
most important general principles , and develop problems and examples 
that apply principles to a wide variety of situations* 

Do remember the importance of "learning set", and don't, be afraid to use 
pretestls to make sure that you know where your students are^ao that y^u 
can proceed meaningfully from t^e knora to the unknoim and from the 
concrete to the abstract*. 

Do remember the importance of student motivation^ and demonstrate enthu= 
elasm, use clear directions to establish an "intent to leafn", try to i 
create situations of moderate difficulty and moderate novelty * and use 
students ' names whenever posaible * 

DO help students establish learning goals for themielves that are neither 
so low as to be unfulf illing or so high as to be Impossible of attain- 
ment, and provide frequent feedback on how they are progressing- In 
providing feedback, emphasize the ^positive, and write conments of What 
ybu can praise on papers p . ^ 

Do try to begin your presentations of new material with "advanced organ- 
izers"* and try to link new material to old. 

Do try to begin your lectures with memorable, thought provoking questions, 
tfnd make sure that your main points are emphasized at the beginning and/or 
the end of your presentation. 

Do tryfto use variety In your preBentatloni , and use visual aids whenever 
poBBlble to activate both visual and verbal proceBsini activities In yeur 
Btudenti . > 

Do ptovlde BtudentB with an opportunity to actively reBpond and verbalize 
difficult points, and provide prompt and accurate feedback; on major learn- 
ing exercises . Again, in providtng feedback, remember to emphaBize the 
positive. 

Do use priming or cueing if neceBBary, but don't over prompt or provide ^ 
too much guidance if you want studentB to develop understandlniS and 
applications on thel^ own. 

Do grade on criterion for mastery of Bpeclfled objectlveB, and don't grade 
on a curve that asBlgns a certain (percentage or students a Bpeclfled grade 
regardleBfl of absolute performance.^. 
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LEARNING ^ TttEORY 

ExerclStf 1 
Review Notaa 



v^^^v-^&me tW^ ihted; major ■^gchdols*' of learfiing theory In modern peyehologyi^ 

The' -r'\ \ . . ^. - ' . _ . " ••schbdl;^ 

2. List three thlngi that most psychologists^ today agree are Important to . 
emphasize In helping humaris learn, ' (Write one or two words or brief 
phrases for, answers * ) ^ ' ^ 



(b), 



3i List two things., that you might do td. lncr«aBe rhe Botlyatidn.of your 
V atudentB, (Write one or two words or brlef.*iphraies for answers,).-' 



•(b) 



4. List two , things that you- 'mifeht do to help your a tudenlia acquire new 
knowledge. (Write one or' two worda or brief phrases for answers.) 



(a) 
(b) 



5. List two. things that you might do to help your students retain !what they 
have learned.' (Write- dne or two worda btf brief vphTasei far answers , ) 



(a) 
(b) 



6. Explain In your own words why emphasizing underlying conqeptB rather 
than calculating rules may help your students" transfer problem solv- 
ing akllls to new situations. (Write a two or. thTee aentehce answer.) 



so 



'or, , 



the currant ly accepted «Kplanatlon of why 
■ adjunct to your vmvhal presentations 

tft halplng your ■ludentB remttnber toportant , points . (Wrflte a two or 



three ssntence "answer ', ) 
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Restate in your own wbrds the reason' why lecturera are encouraged to 
maW their main points at the beginning and./or the end, InsteM of 
the middle of their presentation. (Write a two br three aentence ^ 
answer .') * 



/ 



Chapter " ^ . *' 



INStRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



^ Phillip Satindere ; 




"Would you tell me which way Ir ought to gtt from here?" « ^* - 

* "That depends a grenf deal or/ where you want tq^.get to," ^ 
^ r said the Cat* , ' ' ' ^ \ 

^ > Lewis Cartroll, AIic.e th Wondjirlwid ^ 

. j'^yif you're not sure where you're goings you^re llabla to end ut^: 

I someplade else — and hfet even knw it." ■ * ' 'S' ^ a ^ 

; Robert Mag#r, Preparing InstruetiQnal 

^ s Ob.lectives 

' ' ; ■ , ] - ...^ \, - ' -^ ^- 

"1 had no Idea that was Important." ^ - '^'^ . ' : ^ 

"This instructor tgaches one thing and tesrt something ielse." , ' ;v 
"That tns true tot eniphaaizes one thing in class arid another thln| 
^ * on tests." . , ^ . ^ 

Coimon student compla^^fj 

Some of the most common problems in teacftlng an4 testing arise from 

tHe lack of carefally tHougHt out instructional obj^ctlWa. Many of 

us are so deepJLE i™ersed in' our discipline that It Is Upbyious" to 

us what %Q are trying, to do when we "teach economics," Yet It may 

not be obvious to opr students, who lack our background knowledge 

of the basic cugnitive structure and terminology of the discipline* 

f Ideas, and concepts that seem to be "naturally" or ";Logically" related . 

fp the-trajned mind may not appear this way to the -uninitiated * 

It is sometimes useful, tfterefores to back off and aiki "What am 

I t^yfiJfig to accomplish?" As wiJ ] be noted, later lia this chapter, 

Hawkins, Davies, and Majer have Stated I 

"It's ironic, but s^e of the things we seem^to know the best 
we have the hardest time, explaining ^to otheja* It's the old 
problem of being too close to the fqrest to s«e the trees. 
Writing objectives helps you conceptuaMEe yotir subject and 
this is an all-important first step, in conveying lt."l/ > .J 

m 



V 



4 

* 4 



\ 11 Hawkins, Dav.ies, and Maler, GettinR Stql'tedi A Gufte for ;^ 
Be ^nninff College Instructors > Indiana Unlve^iity, Slmeo, 1973, p. 8, 
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ft . '* ' ' . GOALS n 

^ '"'The goal. Of this, chapter U to you awar. of the advantages 

rof ^lngXafuliy itatW instructional 

*td: thiri.,dasrslul^ about what you try to accompllih in your tMchlng 
^ tlating activitiaB. Hopeeully , you will try to writs, srfme fibjec- 
« tlva^ # foS own and. through practice, davalop some sklil in analyzing 
# Md atati^neahingf^VobJectivaa.'^' 

«•' ^ ' OBJ ECTIVES ■ ' , 

CQaNICH?E*oBJECTIVES 

1- Aftir reading this chapter, you will be able tos ^ ^ 
* ' *a)'^ata^p the three moit important reaaons for ufl^# instructlwral , 
objectd,ves, 

' 1^ a^te three general rulea for writing the beh^ior (or "what")^ 
component of an Insfructional objective, - _ 

. c) 'define and give two examples of learning |n the "cognitive. 



domain I -* ' / 

d) define and give two exampleB of learning in the "affective 

domain, *' ' - 

e) define the terms "inatructfonal planning chart" and "table of 

■ specificat&ns," and indicate how ea^h mkes use of Instirud^tlonal 

objactlves j , 
^tXl define and Illustrate the three co^onent., parts of a completely 

stated objective. ' " 
After reading th£s chapter,.^ and given a set of Instructional objec- 

tiveSj^ you will ba able toi 

a) identify the conditions, behavior, and crlteria^co^nent of ^ ^ 
each obJegtiv»ff^r indicate which of these three cottponents la 

b) inllcati whether"^ach. objective deals wrch.the iog^ltlve domain 
or^the affective domalni 

suggest ways in which ewh obJectl# might be Imp^ved. ^ 
auggest two ways in which ^students might be evaluatJl to deter= 
mlhB whether or :not they have Achieved each obaecttve. . 



d) 



3. After teadlng this chapter, eompletlng the exerciaei, md 

participating In a claaa dlsciisslon, you will be able to wlte at 
least one cognitive objective and one affective objaatlve for an 

^complstaly latlsfactory obj irtives for an Introductory economics 
^clasSi To be "completely satisfactory" your objective must pro^ 
duce appropriate responses tu eacli of these questions. 

a) la the topic appropriate? ,Does It have "worth" In terms of the 
^ btoad goals of the course In whlch^the le^ure Is to be given? 

Is It relevant, prerequisite , enriching, ^d/or Interesting? 

b) Is the topic manageebie? Does It h^ve ''fit" with reapect to whit 
It la reasonable' to expect the students to be able to achieve 
after one lecture? Dpea the oblect Imply either too much or too 
little content for a single lecture? , ^ 

c) Is the objective well written? 

1. Are the conditions clearly stated? Is there any other informa- 
tion you would want to toow before being given a se^ of 
answers to gradg to determine if students acllleved the objec- 

. tlve? Are the conditions realistic for the class In which 

the lecture is to be given? ^, ^ _ 

2. Is the behavior clearly stated? Do you know exactly what It 
is the student is expected to do? Is the behavior as far up 
the appropriate hierarchy as it Is reasonable to expect for 
the students involved* ' 

3. la the criterion clearly stated? Do you know how well students 
are to perform the bTehavior? Does the crlteriotif appear to 
have been set in a thoughtful manner, or does It appear to 

be more aAltrary than la necessary? Is the urlterlon reall* 
a tic for the students Involved? 

d) Can a qutistlon be devised to provide a "match" between the data 
collected or the behavior observed and the concept or attitude 
you wish the atudent to attain? u 

AFFECT IVE OBJECTIVES 

1, After reading this chapter and completing the exercises, It is 
Intended that you wlllt 

a) value thff importance of clear objectives to the learning process , 

b) articulate the value of objectives and incorporate them (as defined 
In^Kls chapter) into your Instructional planning and teaching. 



* OUTLINE OF ViKm POINTS 

Three Impogtant; Reaaonfl ior Ualng Inatgucttlonal Objectly es 

.GuldaAce for atudent^tudy effortrf. 
Guldanfie for Indtructpr teaching efforts, 
auldanee for ■tudent and InBtructor evaluation ef forte. 

Writing itistructlonal Objactlvafl 

The Cognitive Doraln . 
The Affective Domain 

Using Objectives for Planning and Testing 

■ ■ . ■'i 
The Instructional Planning Chart 

The Table of Specifications 
Completely Stated Objectives 

Stating Conditions (When) 
Describing Behavior (What) 
Setting Criteria (How Well) 

Cofflmon Objections to Objectives 

Do's and Don'ts 

Ref erencea ^ 
Exercises 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Instruetional objectives focus on the fundam^tal qtiestloni W^imt 
do you ,wMt your rtudants to be able to do after the oompletton of your 
course (teaching unit I lecture » discussion)? Carefully stated 
Instructional objectlvae c|Ln be a valuable aid In providing direction 
for both students and InMCructorSi and they are essential In construe^ 
ting tests to evaluate student and Ini true tor performancei Indeed, ■ 
tft three most Important reasons for using instructional objectives 
are to provide" guidance for (1) student study efforts, (2) instructor 
teaching efforts, and' (3); stud en ti and Instructor eyaluaflonl^f forts. 

THREE iMPORTANT REASONS FQR U/S INC. INSTRUCTIONS OBJECTIVES 

Guidance for Student Study Efforts . The single greatest learning 
aid that you can give students is a precise statement of what is eKpected 
of them. Cajrefully stated objectives help prevent students from wasting - 
time and energy in studying the wrong things or engaging In inapproprlata 
"activities such as trying to "psych out'* the Instructor » 

^ Guidance for Instructor Teaching Efforts . Clearly stated objectives 
also provide an efficient way of planning your teaching activities. 
Once instructional objectives have been specified^ it is easier to 
design instructional dnd learning activities that are the most likely 
to help students reach these objectives . If you find yourself spending 
time on actlvltlea that are not germane to your objectives^ you should 
modify what you do| and students should be encouraged to raise questions 
such as: "What does this have to do with the objectives?" "VHiy can't 
we get back, to what's lmpor,tant?" 

Guidance for Student and Instructor Evaluation Efforts , Instruc- 
tional objectives also help both students and Instructors when it 
comes time for evaluation. Tests aimed at clearly specified objectlvea. r 
give students an opportunity tb demonstrate that they have achieved 
what is expected of themi and the test results provide a handy way ^ 
^ for the Instructor to determine 'whether or not hlg or her teaching 
efforts have been effective. 

VmiTING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES . 

Despite the usefulness and importance of instructional obJectiveSj 

60 ■ 
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nany iiiitructoM have difficulty In conveying to other exactly what 
It is that they ^ant their studenti to accomplish* Many discuseiong of 
Instguetlonalo b jectlveBfoeufl almost ^e^^ on courBe content and 

Inatruetor hehavlocV One hears questions such asi "Do you cover^^lnter- 
national trade In your principles course?"! "How much time do you spend 
on national Income accounting?"; "Do you use calculus and foraal proofs 
in your Intermediate theory course?" ' 

Course content is obviously a major concern. Yet, to be useful, 
Instructional objectives must be .more than a catalogue description or 
an outline of content. Teaching methods , teaching materials, and the 
instructional process are also very important. Yet it la learning 

'outcomes ai measured by student performance that determine whether or . 
not;dnirShlng^'haB been learned. Since we' want to focus on student behavior, 

Mt is' alio a' good idea to use verbs to describe exactly what it Is you 

' li"^)^^^ carefully stating instructional objectives 
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1. focus on learning outcomes (not the learning process) — it's output 
not input that counta; ' 

2. focus on stud wt (no^ instructor) behavior it's student perfor-^ 7 
mance that counts . 

3. use verbs that have the most precise meaning possible ~ "cover," 
' "use," "know," " really know," are less precise than "recite," 

^'construct," "Identify," "compare*" "contrast," "select.^ 
As a practice exercise, which statement in each of the following 
pairs do you think represents the most carefully stated instructional 
objective? Which would be. easiest to verify or measure? 

1, A. Instills an appreciation of the multiplier concept. 

/B. Cal^latei the increase in GNP regulting from an autonomous 
increase in government spending, 

2. A. XncreaseB proficiency in the use of charts and graphs. 

B. Interprets charts and graphs to identify equilibrium pricfc 
and quantity. - 
3* A. . Learns the monetary exchange equation, 

B. Defines eich element of the monetary exchange equation. 

' . Si 

'0 



InitruetiDnal;0bi^^^^ at dlffarent levels of 

gensrality, and th^" dp^^ of what educatori Have 

termed the aognltri^^ kcWiiii donaln* 



outcomes such as kriawie3;gfe j^niodeM^^ and thinking skills, 

EMmples of^cognl^tlyr^^^ defines basic teras; Interprets 

charts and graph^f '^i^^^ reasonlngi predicts 

the outcome of ai ^^feijftttv^i^ principles, B*8* Bloom 

and others^ pubHah6a ?tfiWoiife Obiectlvesi Co gnitive 

Domain In 1956* r;itHif^^ six cognitive categories In detail 

and presents lliuaj^ifclW Items for each category. 
The categories^ Comprehension, (3) Application, ^ 

(4) Analysis i (6) Evaluation* 

The Mfik^m^^^mtfi^ K^^ The affective domain deals with feelings 

and emotiotia^'siitH^^^^i^^^^ attitude^ and appreciation. Examples 

of af£ectiv«Vy|):j»^^v#'arW^^ complptea asilgned 

hotoeworfcr^^^*litr^^t«; i^^ dlscysBlonB^: ?Im5w«. Interes In econonlcs ; 

Qeheritf^^uai;^&H^d ^T^ of' IdueBtional ;0^|^tlv ^^ Affective ^Domain 

J presents: iiiiitt^^ te$4i«|ps io^^sit^'^t^iy. ^ 

'The categirlBsri^ra^^^^^ (2) F,(i»f^lng, 

(4) Ot^^iik%i4in^^ ind :0) Characterlzafilon{'% j|i|yaiv^^ Ci^plex. 

lttaii^ui;d'W;no^ the categp^djBi irf each . 

:taxonoffli^i:;ire^;df J-^^ hierarchical pr^dip^ :^ach^^^ asi^med 

to Ine^ud^ the at the IcJwer' levelfl i/'thuSk '^^p^l^ ' . vj, \ , 

Includ^i^^aWfet' ^t' th "comprehenilon" anH, "knowle^ie^ -s^V^l*;^ 
and ''^lu3^r^g'!^inb^ua«s behavior- at both the "rAlpoW^ln|^;^, '^e^e^vUng^^^^^ 
. levels ;.';; 'An;;^geil:ttnt Bummary of this materiaiClt ;;co^4^^pdJ^^-^^^ 

Chapter i.i^ p^'lm^ Stating Behavioral Obi&ctlv eB:^^fc^6l^iy^^/r^ ^ J^^^^ 
: rodffli ihs^tfcuct^ri , :1970;; and the four tables fttJin'thlBvbpl^;;-?^^^^^ 
'■pamphlet'i^prp^l^d; on' the next four pages of thls -aatpter:|*pvU^ 
' yalUat.ie ref ^r^n You should study them careiully. \ ^'-- ^y/r^'ip-^;''' y'^^i':^ 
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TABLE I, Mgor Cat^ories in the Cognitive Domajn of ihf TMconomy of 



Edueationil O^ectlvts (Bloom, 1956) 



Detcriptioni of tht Major Categories in the Cognitive Donmifi 



Kjiowl^ie* Knowledge is definid as the refnenibering of priviously leanied fnaterial, 
Th» may involvi the re^U of a wide Finge of materiili frpm specific facts to eomplate 
thtoriea, byt aU that it requv ed is the fringing to mind of the appropriate infonnatioit. 
Knowledge represents the lowest level of learning outcomes ift;the cognitive domaui. 



Comprahaiaion. Comprehension ii defined at the ability to ^i^'ttte^i meaning- of: 
materiiL/This may be ^own by translating material from one foni^^b Jn:«^ther (wordi' 
to numbers)^ by interpreting material (explaining or summariimg), a^k^y estimating 
future trends (predicting consequences or affects). These learning outcomes go one 
step beyond the simple remembering of material, an'd represent the lowest level of 
understanding, , 



3» X||p^|0atioh«~};^^^UjeatiOn refers to the ability to use iearnedr material in new and con' 
erete lituatioris^ Thii miy include the appU^tion of such things as rules, methods, 
concepts, principles^ laws, and theories. Learning 'outcomes In this area require i 
hi^er level of understanding than those under comprehens/oh, 



y^ils. Analysis refers to the ability to break down material into, its component 
pttits sb that its organiEational structure may be understood. This may include (he 
.idehtlfication of the parts, analysis of the reUtipn^ips between parts, and recognition 
' of4l^ i>rpniiition^^^ involved. Leiriurig butcomis here represent a higher 

int^lij^i^tu^l level tHinc ^mprehend and' ippli^tion because they require an uiider^ 
Mndiifig of bntii^.tl^e content and the structural fonn of the material. 



Synthesis, Synthesis referi to the ability iu put paH^ together to form i new whole 
This may involve the production of a unique commujiicfation (theme or speech), a plan 
of operations (research proposali, or a s^t of abstract relatioris (scheme for ckgdfyiiig 
. in(prmition). Learning outcomes in thU area stress creitive behaviorSi with m^.or 
emphasis ©n the formulitibn of new patterns or structures. 



EvaliUtion. Bvaluation is concerned with the ability to judge the value of material 
(statement, novel, poem, research report) for a ^ven pu^ose. The judgments are to 
be based on definite uitcria; These may be infernal pnterii (orianization) or external 
criteria (relevance to the purpose) and the student may determine the criteria or be 
. ^ven them, Lwning outcomes in this area are highest in the cognitive hierarchy 
because they contain elements of aU of the other categories, plus conscious vilue 
judgn^ents based on clearly defined cnteria. 
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TAnLF. «i Exiinplis of Gtneril (nstructinnil Objectivii and Behivioml Tefftis 



iHustmtive (tcneml 
Inumetianal (hhieciives 


IHmmHvw Betmviomt Tims for 
Stating SpeSifk Lmning ^tcom§i 


^ nowi toninioii leritis 

Knows speyi^0.^cts ^ ^ 

Knows metMttf and procedutpn 

Knows briuc eoncapts 

Knows prindples r 

Undarstends fiiti ind principlfs 
Inlarprat* verbal materials 

Interprets chart s and gfapn^ 

I ranslate^ verbal matariil to iiiathematiuHl form^ 

' ulis 

Estimates future eonsequenees implied in data 
tii^iift^^ methods and Drouediires 


bifinei, deleribes, Identifies, Ubali, 
lists, >pWeHafi namei/b^ re= 
prpdueib^iM&ets, sUt«r . 

t%|v^rt5, dafendi, distlnguiihas, es- 
; .fH^nat^s, axplains, extends, generil- 
iies, givas examples, inferij piira^ 
phrases, predicts, rewrUaij lumma^- 
izes « 


AppUcscnncept^andVriftiitpN^ 
Applies laws and thtoijci t^'prjcti^^^ 
Splvci mathematicil pw^bleni^;- ; V " ■ J v 
C obstruct s uharts and paph^ , ^ j , l^:^^ 
fJerrionstrate* r.orrcct u^gc of a melhpd dff^fi. 
' pf«^fC^dute . ^ .""iO/',- 

Ra^gni^^i unstated assumptions 
P^rn^Fif7ei loeicil faUaciei 111 reasoning 
[Jiftihiuiyies between facts and infecinces 
Rvntuites tht* relcvanLV of data 
Aiialyies th^. ofganiiutional structure of a work y 
(art , musit , y^riting) - ' 


Changes, computas, derhifiitrates, 
\ disoovers, manipulatei^ rnQdifiat, op- 
'crates, predicts, prepares, produuas, 
ralates, shows, solvei, uses 

' ' " . ^ ■ 


Breaks iloWn/diapimi, differcnti- 
ataSi dUi^riminatas, ditttnguishes, 
idenUFiSir^ tUuitfates, inferst out- 
ypes; points :OUt^ relates, selects, 
j^piwates, subdivides. \ 


Writes a 'W^ell cHianiied theme 

Gives a weU oiianized speech 

Writes Iji creative short stnryr(Dr sppem, or 

. 'music y ' ^ \ \ . ■■ '. \ ■ 

Proposes a plan fo| an experiment ^ 

Intcpates learning from different ^ifeas into a 

plan for iotving a problejrn 
Furmulates a new schem? for clarifying objects 

for events, or ideas) 


^ailgpH^es, combines, eompUes, 
edntposas, ereates, dayises, designi, 
explains, generates, modifies, organ- 
Lies/ plans, reamnges, reconstructs, 
relates, reorganises, revises, rewrites, 
summarize!!, teUs, writes 


Judges the logical cunsistency of wnlten ma- 
terial 

Judges the adequacy with which cqnclusions arc 

supported by data - 
Judges the value of a work (art, music, writing) 

by use of inieinaf criteria 
ludges the value of a wrirk (art» music; writini) 

by uie of external standards of excaUencc 


Appriases,eompares, concludes, eon- 
trasts, criticizes, describes, discrimi- 
nates, explains, justifies, intarprets, 
relates, summarizes, supports 
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TABLE III Major Categories in tht Affeciivi Domiin of the Tgxohomy of 
Eaueational QbJimivei(KrithwQhl, 1964) — 




Jleeyvini, Riceiving rifirs to tha itudint's willingniSi 4& attend to partscular phe^ 
nomei^ or stina^li (clasiroom actsvltiei, textbook, music^ ^tc). Prom a teaching 
itandpoint, It U concerned with gettmgi holdingi jnd^irecting the student^ atten^ 
tion; Leapning butconies in this area range ffom^ sunple awarenesi that a t huig 
existi to gilective attintion on the part of the learner. Receh^ing re^reseqts the lowest 
level of jearning outcornes in the affect Ive dornai^ 



Re^qE>oiidiiii. Heiponding refers to active participation on the part of the student. At 
tjiis Ifvel he.n5t oniy attends to a particular phinomenon but also reacts to it^ m some 
way/ Likening out^mes in this area may er^phasize a^ujfscenci in responding 
(reads issigned materUI), willingness to respond (voluntarily reads "beyond assignment),* 
or satisfaction m responding (reads for plaasure or enjoyment). The higher levels of 
this category iteludi those instruciionalobjectivasthat ar0,^ommonly classified under 
*Mnierests"; tfi^- is, thqsp that stress the seeking out af^^enjoyrnent of partipulai: 
activities. }J , . ■ cW ''-^^-^ V;i ''^:v- -^'^ 

Viluing. Valuin| is concerned with the w6rth ^pi valiie a sttideni aiiaches lo a par 
ticulsr object, phenomerion. or behavior This Ganges in de|ree from the mo re simpli 
acceptance of a value (desires to improve froup skills) to the jnori complex level of 
commit meni (assumes responsibility for the enietive functioning of the group) 
Valuing is based on the mternalizaiion of a set oi Bpecified values, but clues to ihesa 
valuei are expressed m the student" s overt behavior. Learning oy4 comes in tins area 
are, concerned with behavior that is consistent and stable enough to make the value 
clearly identifiabli. Insfructional objectives that are commonly classified under 
"attitudes*' and ^'appreciation" would fall mto this category 

Offanization. Organization is concerned wiili bringing fogelher dffferent values, te 
solving eonflicls between them, and beginning the huildi^ni of ari internally consisieni 
value system. Thus th^emphasis is on comparing, relating, and synthesizing values. 
Learning outcomes ma^ be concerned with the conceplualizauon qf a value (recog^ 
nizes the responsibility of each individual for improving human relations) or with the 
organisation of a value, iystem (develops a vpcaiiunal plan that satisfies his need for 
both economic security a^ sociai service). Instructional object hfes. relating to the 
development of a philoiiphy of Ufe would fall into this category. 



Chanctarizatioti bV a Value or Value Complex. At this level of the affective domain, 
the individual has a A^lue system that has controjlad his behavior for a sufficiently ^ 
long time for him to have developed a characterisliL "life style," Thus the behayjor 
IS pervasive, consistenl,and predictable learning ouiconies this levej cover a broadjf^^^ 
range of activities, but the major emphasis is on the fact thai the behavior is typic^,^/ 
or characteristic of the student. Instructional objectives that are conc^ned with the"^' 
student'! general pafternn of adjustment (personal, social^ cmononal) would be ap- 
propriate here. J, , 





TABLE E^cimples of Giniral histirujpttond Objeciivesand Beha¥ioril ^ 
* femft fof the AflietivePoi^m 


,'f ■ ' 

\ ■: 


IUu$trttttv§ GenemI 
* Insiructidnai OB/gctives ^ 


Jfflfifl^ Specifk Lmmtng Ouicomm 


Listens atfintively ^ ^ ^ 
Shows iwif erff M of the importanci of leirning 
Shows ^fisitiyjty to )}Unian needs and ib)^ial 

pfoblfms- \, , V' ^^Vi^>^"^;^ 
AccaptB differenbes of race and cujtiitg - ;^ . ? 
Attends clpsily to tha.claisroom aeHvitfis^^^ 


^^I^^V ^hopses^ deseribeSi followi* 
'i^MHtp, holdSf identifleSi locates, 
ji.patneSi p^nts to, salectSi jits erect, 
\^ptias, usas - ^ ^ 


Cgmpl^les assigned homework 

Obeys, school rules. ,;, . ' 

Farticjipatqs in dass^isoussion ■ . 

CQrtfpl^tes jaboratoty work 

VpluntNrs for special talks 

Shows (ntccestl^^bj^ct , 

Knjb^s helAng ofhers _ ^ 

- ,A ' - ' ■ ^ 


. Aniweri,aisists,€Q^pUei, c^nfornis, 
.discusses, greets/ helps, labels^ per^ 
Cbrms, practic^^, preser^tSp readsi 
' recites, reports* selects, telli, writes 

• v'l^ h : 


De^onitratfS belief in the democratic prociss 
4^^^eciit€S good literature (art or musi6) 
Appreciates thf, role of science (or otht r mb^ 
. Jects) in^cfyday life 
Shows conCTrrrfor the welfare of othefi 
Derrionstraies'problem^solving attitude 
Derndnsliaies^ uummitment to social improve* 
meni ^ . , 


Completes, describes, dlfferentiaieif 
explains, follows, forms, initiates, 
Invitest joins, justines, proposes, 
reads^, reports, Elects, shaf es, stud- 
ies, works ■ 


Recognizes iho need for balance between ftee- 
, dom and reiponsibiJily in a democracy 
Recognizes' the role of systemgtic planning in 

solving problems 
Accepts responsibility for his own behavior 
Understands and accepts his own strengths and 

limitations ^ 
Formulates a life plarl in harmony with his abU- 

ities, interests, and beliefs 


A^eres, alters, arranges, combines, 
compares, completes, defends, ex- 
plains,, generalizes, identifl6s, inte- 
gfates, modifies, orders, organizes,, 
' prepares, relates, synthesizei 

* 


Displayi^safety wnsciousness 

Demonstrates self-reliance in working indepen- " 

denlly , ' 
PfacliciS cooperation in ^up activitiei 
Ulii objective approach m problem solving 
Derhonslrates industry, punctualiiy and self* 

discipline ' 
Mainlains^ood health haijits » , 


Acts, discriminates, displays, influ^ 
' ences, listeni, modifies, performsi 
practices, proposes, qualifies, ques- 
tions, revises, serves, solves, uses, 
verifies 
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, Beginning lnst;ructora usually havft rnore= difficulty in wording ; r;> ' 

*flth Kratlmohl's affsctlve taxonomy than with Bloom's cogMtive : : V ; 

tmxonomy. iUid, within the i^gnltive taxonomy, beginning InWtru^^ • 
Qttm hsvs difficulty in determining JtMmt:^TS^^M^^ 
outcome Is '•taiowledga^ ot ^'comprehensl^ny or whithev another learning 
outaomt ii '"Application" Q|r ;';ayntHerfi8." Mther than getting bogged 
down in labeling and cVassification problema, however, it Is far, 

Vbettar for beginning instructors to simply us© these aids ta keep 
in mind two major considerations i - : . 

1. the Importance of going beyond pimple recall and restatement . . 

of facts ari4 definitions to higher levels of crlt^lcal thinkings 
2* \thi importance: of emphasizing attitudes and appreciations as 
well as cognitive skills. ^ ' 

The tendency to overload lists of Instructional objectives 
^^tR low level cognitive behaviors . simply because they are tia^ier 
to define sho-uld be avoided » More complex -objectives i altnnugn 
'difficult to define J are usual] y more important from the eduu^tlonaJ 
point* of view, ftome wasn byllt : in a day, and one doesn't have ^ 
to come up with a full blown set'of perfectly staged cogriiflve and 

^ affective objectives on the flrat try, Referem:e books and ,ntl?er 
relevant m^tarlals can be nonsuited for suggestions cioficf rn^lna apecinf 
types of atudfent behavior that mlyht be appropriate for particular 
objiBfcives* And, onc^ begun, an instructor's list of objetiivea : 
^ can be modified, improved, «nd refined. Getting started is the most 
important and often the most difficult task. ^- | 

In this connection Gronlund ' a pamphlet menLloned above Is , 
probably the best ■reference guide to start wlLh, and he ofiers the 

.following exampla# 

Objectives pertaining to chink In^ ski] 1 s attitudes , and 
Appreciation should not be slighted because. of the dll flLulty 
of clearly defining them^^ It would aeem better to list the 
specif ic types of behavior that can be Identified befuLe instrui.- 
tion begins^and then to revise and improve that list a^/t^le- 
van t examples of^ studeftT- reaction become apparent. One reacher, 
for example, compiled the'tollowing tentative list of types of ^ ^ 
behavior for the objective appreciates good llteraturt. ' 
v 

Appreciates good liteiature. - 
;/ 1, Describes the dif f erences ^between goud and poor llteratiire. 
2, Distinguishes between selections uf good aijd poor literatmp.^ 
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3- Glvea critical rMsoni for clagailying a Sflectlon'as 
\; . V good or poor, ^ f ^ . 

' : - * ^> Salects and rtads'^good literature, during: fr^e--rea 

, i 5, Explains why he likes - particular Beleettone bf good ' 

literature that he read^i 

> \ ' Although this list is ;far from ddmpletep this teacher had ' 
^: / a fairly good notion of what she raelnt by the rather vague eon- 

cept a ppreeiation . The specific types of behavior a%m definite 

> enough to provide guidelines for instructional planning, and : 
- hopefully she will expand and refine the list .is she gives ^i. \ 

, , this objective mo^ direct emphasJfl in her tea* hlng ahd testing,- 

This technique of etatlng a fairly generi(l objscitiva ("appreciate 

■gopd titerAtu>'e>) followed by several more specific examples is' a good , . 

one, and this rnkkmple UrustrateR the usefulness of beginning %aeh objac- 

V tlve i^l Ch a v«b that ' spec 1 f ies observahla behavior * 

V Tn keep the ;number o F oh jectlves to reasdnable Hmit^ 

o^eneral verbsv like "knows'' or^ '*aDptecltfte&" can be used provided they 

: arr f lowed by a r^p^esehtatlve sampl e of moce' spec ific behaviors 

: nm^HH "deflinesT^dWrlhrs,'' ''distinguishes" which make ci^r th^ . 

type t)f: ^flperd f ic learnJrng uutcdmei^ that are necessaty to insure that\ 

students have achleyed the genera] objective, 1 

j.^^ ' Xhe eiample shown in Tabie V Indicates how the four general objec-- " 

^^tive^."kqows basic terms," "understandR economic cuneepts and principles," 

!; "appll«^s, ecunomlr prlnclpleB to new situations," and '-Irtterprets 

yerbnomlt data", "can be defined lii speclFic behavioral tei^ms, 'flhie list 

is not meant to be exhauBtive, and it la for Illustrative purposes 

:^ only, : Note thRt the statementB nf Rpeclfic itiehaviors , listed under 

\ each general hbjective cfe^crlhp iKiw'thn s|udetit is pHpf3^ted to reafet 

townnd the MubjeG^t 'tn^tter in. 0';pfiom:t^ hut they M riot^yescrlbe the 

Bpecv^ f f.e subject !Tiat.i^.r Coward wbit h he or she i^etji m^^ « ; 

i examp]*', the Hpar if icH^havloM 3 tsted under *'knows liaslc terms" 

deRcrJhe what is meant'f^ "knowing," not what. terw^*„ ^:h€i atadent should 

know.) Huah statements make it possible tu^relate thr? Rarae Instructflonar 

objectlvus to various aretfsypf content* " ^ -.^fh ' ."^ r" 

mien stated like the" iKampIes in Table V,'^ ^^sYruc t^Qn^^J^obJ^ 

ki . '• • . . ' ; ■■ ' ■ ^ , 'J* .» w*,-*# , =]^.'^4-:V':S 

'Jan PCM VP as /i highly useful gulHp to studenta 



2/ Norman E, Gronlund, Stating Behavioral' Ob^^ectlvea 'fio£l 
rns true Lion, Macmlllan, 1^70, p. 16:' / 



:m %ndj t J n at r uep fi d r s Ir^ r^^^<i* 
ii; OWectivea Oiass^rpbtf /? 



TABLE V ~ OBJECTIVES m;A. COURSE (OR UNIT) IN ECONOMICS- . 

(These objectives can be applied to varipus content areas depanding on 
thU length of .the course/unit . # , 

1. Knows basic terms* i^k'- 

1*1 Relates terms that hs;ve the same meanin|* . 
. 1,2 Selects the term that best fits a particular definition. 

1.3 Identifies terms used In reference to particular economic problem 

1.4 Uses terms correctly in describing economic problems. 

2. UnderstandB econonflc concepts and principles, 

2.1 Identifies Samples of economic concepts and principled. 

2.2 Describes economic concepts and principles in ^ own words. 

2.3 Points out ^he interrelationship of ecbnomic principles* 

2,4' EKplalns changes in economic conditions In terms of the economic 
concepts and principles invnlved, 

3. Applies economic principles to new situations, 

3.1 Identifies the economic principleB needed to solve, a practical 
problem, ' . 

3.2 Predicts the probable outcome of an action involving economic 
principles* : 

3,3' Describes how to eolve ai prac^tlcal economic problem in terms 
of the economic principles involved * 

3.4 Distinguishes _ between probable and improbable economic forecasts 

4. Interprets economic data, 

4.1 Differentiates between relevant and Irrelevant information, 

4.2 Differentiates between facts and inferences. 
4*3 Identifies cause^effect relations in data, 

4.4 Describes the trends in data, 

4.5 Distinguishes between warranted and unwarranted conclusions 
drawn from data, 

' 4,6 Makes proper qualifications when describing data*" 



"3/ Norman E. Gronlund . stating Jehavlor^^ 
Instruction, MacmiUan, 1970, p. 40. 
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focusing their L^rhlng and teaching f ortf and in preparing for evalua- 

^ ilk 

ttun , , ... 

USINR OBJEcrrVRi? FOR PLANNING AND TFSTINC . ^ 

' 'fhe Ina tru e t lonal yiAtining Chaf t . A device that of te# proves l^elp- ,j 
Cul In uiing instructional obiectives foi effective instructional planning , ^ 

an Instruction^ Planrilng Chart such aB ^ha one tlluptyatad^ Itj Table Vl^ 
where In^riu: tiorial objectives Listed in onelSolumn, teaching me|Jiode ^ ^ 

are listed in a second column,^ and evaluar#n technique are listed in a 
third c^umh,^ Constwctlng such a chart may i,eem to be a forbidd^in| 
task Rt first; bat» such a chart ran be constructed wi|h varlouB degreea 

of detail „,anc1 pverythlng doesn't have to be, wr,ltten down tn cpraplete 

- \. - ^ ^ 

sentencrs. Indeed.* even If Vou don't writexfany thing at all down on paper, 
it is H good idea to run nver the baiic outllrre nf an inBtructlonal planning 
lhart 4n^ your mind from time tPtime. It la' a good way to insure that 
you don't fail into the comnon tra^s of fashing over things too fast ^ 
because of a failure to conslrflr all facets^^pf their compleKity and/or 
running out of time at ttj^ end of . the semester, .An- iSfetruc t iorial planning ' 
^chart also heips make spre thlt you are felng.yQur teachir^ and evaluation 
efforts approp^r Lately . If "applies econom% principles tu new situations*'' 
is one of 'vour objectives^ fornix mp.e, but you find thSt little class 
time is being dGvoted to developing this skill, then, you should not expect 
students to be able to do well, on this type^of, exam question unless you , 
consciously begin devoting more class time to helping students appl^ 
economic prlncpies to new sUttiationa. TransMr of knowledge to new 
situations Is^a difficult .skill to master, and one mu^t either bo pre- 
pared to devote time to this Important task, to change his or her objec- 
tives, or to fare a lot of student resentment over an Instructor who, 
**teaches one thing and tests "something else," ^ 

The Table o^f Specifications . Another device that is often useful 
in employing InstrucWonal gjectlves for testing purposes ii a Table ^ 
of Speciflcation^ uch as the one illustrated in Table V^Il, A Table of 
Specifications^ l| a two-^ld table relating economicB content to 
instruc:tiona4;nb)ectlves!^' Roth the content outline and the list of 

0 ■ . 
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)^ Iflscfuecional Ob j actj.vfeSi 



mi n INSTRUCTIONAL FLAMING 



4 5 i 

L;Knowi econQ?iic t^s ' 
L Givis tax^ook difl] 
Idintifias exAlss in 
I iilictfd read^, 
. L -IJseitfai corrictly in 
oyd and writtifl-work, 



j2. AppliSS'i^noisic prl|cip^es' 
1 (supply aift daiand) to,pew 
^ gituatiDns* 

A. ■ ?ldintif ierlhe econoniic 



principles needed to 
■ ixplain a cu|rtnt i^ent. 
(inwias|ng coffai ^ 
^ pjltfii). 

' B. PEidlcts the probabli 



Teaching Mathods 



T TvELutioTi TechalquiF 



Encouraie students to'Mke an "econoiiei'' 
dictionary'' and to review the diflnitlons 
periodlcallyi Point out, and ask' students 
to point out, emplfi during dlsc^slon pf 
raiding iiiigmnents. Give oral and writtf# 
Issigments requiting use of the tens. 

lead a brief newspaper ripQrt about incraii- 
Ing coffeeyrices to class, Lead off discui' 
slon with' questions concirning why prices 
risi (increasid deiindi reducad lupply)* 
Haw studants identify conse^uencii for equi^ 
libfiuffi quaiidty if pries, increase ii caused 
by raduced supply = Havi^tudiots fflentlfy 



i Qutcome 



arnative 



actiofls Involving eco- 
J " nolle prlnciplis. ^ 
C, Distinguishes between,, 
probable" and iiprobEble 
outcomes of'SugpBtic' 
actions. " 



consequances for equilibrlip quantity if price quantltiii for a series of 



incraase is caused by increasid duand*- Have 
itudents indicate whicli of these situations- 



r 



= ^5, 



best fits the "facts" in this case.* Have 
class predict* results of a law fixin|°'the ^ 
price oi coffee it old (lower) ,live|. Have 
th| clasi predict tesults 6ii the amoun| of 
coffee consumed if s'consuier boycott succeeds 
in lowering the price to old ]0d> Eave the 
class analyze the arguient that "the higher 
|rlce wy.1 lower deiand kd the lower d^nd 
will ciuse th4 price to fall, thiriforej the 
equiiihrium price of $offii lay _end up lower 
:|hfln it i^s before," Have thefclass 
predict the effect of the inctiase In coffei 
price on tne equilibriiffl, price anJ' the 
equilibftutt quantitv''of tia.* 



Short aDSwir issay tilt. 
Multipli cbelca tist. 
Obsemtion durln| class 
(|iscussion laA svaluation 
of writttn work, 

Observation during clasi^ 
dlscuiiion, ioaewprk 
^tobliE mphaslzing i series 
of supply d^d dligriffls k 
which St udenti have to draw 
In new curvis and ludlxatg 
new t.;iquillbrluffi pf ices and 



Bpicified events, Objective, 
test on gpe^flc ppts deal-.' 
ing with shifts 1a cyrvei: 
and moves along eurves, ^ 
Eiiay questions calling for 
dntarpretations! and supportdng 
evidence i Evaluation of 
students- wrlttin reports , 
using the criteria "of 
correct application of supply 
and deMnd lodeL 
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TAELI VIX ~ TABLE Of SPECIFICATIONS FOR A TEST ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



(Ijha Qumber of quae t ions or t ha number of gpints on ^ test can be shown In the calls.) 





\ 


- 






CONTEOT AREAS 


1 

KNOWS 
BASIC 


CONCEPTS AND 
PBINCIPLES 


3 

APPLIES- 
PRINOIPLES 


4 

4 

^ rNTERPRBTS 
* DATA 


1. Demand t 

A. Price Elasticity (total . 

_ _reyenua_tes_t)__ ^ = 

B . nhanga in "Desand" vs « Change 
in "Quantity Demanded" 






r - I 


■ 


1, Supply: 

A* Price Elasticity (length of 
adjustments _£er^iod^ _ 

B. Change in "Supply" vs. Change 
in "Quantity Supplied" 






- r>- 






3, Equilibrium Price and Equilibrium 
Quantity in one Market 










4* Changes in Equilibrlusa in Inter- 
related Markets. 

A, Com£lementaxy goods 

B^,_S^b£ti^tute^ fiP s^ _ 

C. Tandem goods 






■ ■ -\ 






* 


H 

s 
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instructional objectives can b4 specified at varloua levels of detail. 
Since the horizontal space is mdre constrained than the vertical space, 
It Is usually Hatter to arrange the general objectives across the top of 
the^able, and to arrange the o.utllne of content in the left hand column o 
the t^le. Each celt in a table of specifications represents both a con- 
tent area a^d an Instructional objective. By classifying each question on 
a test in a ;particular cell it Is potsible to make sure that your teats* 
measure the content and the objentlves you have emphasized In class. 
If most of the questions on a untt test cluster in a cell than received 
little attention in class, some modi fica t iun^ of the rest la in order 
before using it for evaluation purposes. Or , ' 1 f the test is dlready 
prepared or availabl e, and if you then construc t a table of spec if icat ions 
well in advance, you can make sure that your teaching effurts are directed 

to the areas measured on the cest. 

/ 

COMPLETELY STATED OBJECTIVES 

So. far we have discussed the most Important part of dn" J i rue t lona J 

objective: the learning outcome ni tha behavior that the Hrudent fthuu3d be 

' ^ V 

able to demonstrate. EducaLora L;urruct]y polnr out , howevh;j , thai d 

statement of what the student must do Jb unly oue cHimponent n\ a completely 

stated objective. To be compiete, an Ins t rue t J una J objecrh/e shouid alan 

contain 4 statement of the cundltl ons if) which the atuderif bhuuld be nblr^ 

to do it, and a statement of the iriter la that will be uMd tii judgu 

how well It Is done.^^ The three basic components of a Ciimpletely stated 



-An excellent brief treatment of all three aspects uf h Lompletely 
^statfid tobjective is Robert F. Magei^, Preparlna instructional - Oblectiv es. 
Fearon Publishers, 1962. Wrttfeen^n format • tha t permits you to prac- 
tice and teit yourself as you ;g© aJorig, th J s ent Ire/ book . an he completed 
in about one hour. 

Another brief progranttned approach t^ formulating infstrj^c t lona I ubjfcc- 
tlves Is Donald L, Troyer , "Performance Qbjectlvesi FurmuJatiuii ^nd 
Implemeritatlon in James Weigand fed .) ' implementing Teacher Jiompetenr lea , 
Prentlce^lali; 1977, pf, 98-116. ' The second part of Troyer 's "chapte/ ~' 
(pp. 116-^143) goes beyond writing objectives to evaluating Miem in t#rms 
of "worth," "fit," and "match." Mare will he said on these imporrant 
aspects of evaluating ob.ji^tiverf^' later Lu this ( hapter. 
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'uV]>ctlve — ronditlons, hehayior, and criteria -- are sometimes sum- 
mar IzeH in the three basic questions of when? what? and how welj,? 

After attending the appropriatP lecture, the student Bhouid 
' be able to define the tetm induced investment"' with 100% accuracy. 

GivttP 13 yetfrg uf time sertBS data o . 
the Consumer 'b Price Index, and the .unemployment rate^ arid, with the 
Hid of calculators being" peTmitted, e he student, should b^ able to 
cofiectLy compute the income ■velocity of circulation to two decimal 
places* for . the first, Hf th , ^nrinth, and thirteenth »ye^rs'^in ,fl;/flv,e 
minute period;- > . . ' ^ a ■ • 

After comoletlng the appTopriate' homew.ork- aBslgnttinb, atid; givfln 
a previously uriseen rable with seven different prices and, dortfes- , 
ponding <(uantitiee demanded, the Btudenr ^hmild vbe , ablej t*, cor^ertly , _^ 
. ' label five of -the six intervals in the table as , "elastic , , IttelaBtlo » . 
or "unit e^.l as tic " ^wl thin a ten minute period* • vj' 

Cllvin a \hypothetical newspaRer .clipping v^lth ; three evioneous ^ 
liiterpretattons of an economic event, the student should be pble , . ,^ 
tP coTrectly identify two , of the three errors . and Explain . fully the. . 
reason why they 'are wrong, , ■ ' . ' 4 

Stating complete objec tivea in ,this'fqrm,>lth conditions ,, , ' ■ > . 
behavior, and rrlteria' all written out in^detaiU bfecomea a^prodlglous 



task that may quickly 'riu, I nto d Imlntshin^' retuciia^ Yet It M imgortant 



to keep condition s and c riteria in'mind when ^ 
our students to be able to 'Ho. Campa ring, the 
students or rllffprent. grqupaton the same test 
appropriate If the eondltions ^are not almila^ 
whether or not s tudents . a^e allowed to consult 
amount of t line'aJ Ibwed to worli ^re also Impor 
to use in evaluating rasponses. Moreover, thl 
baaJs for assui lug ihe Inbtruttbr th^t student 
^withln the .avail^bLe. time w^hen esamiMtlons ar 




k 

it la we .want 
i dJfierent 
e* is not 
tions such 
books and^t hft ' 



lug what criteria 
provide^' jBL ^ y 



y upon 



Rtatirte Gonditions (When ), Slnci««dentB aM^most , ^^^^1^ Qalled 
1 £o"demonat^^CpAt^^they have mastara^ tha bpavlpr ap^£^Mn^out, 



obJecti^eW In aflliatflons involving fexams or other evaluaMv'-^, ^ _ 
.a , good sHotthand' way to explain to s^dents 't^e. condi^^ ui|er wf3ch 
. they -will be, iicpected to pi^lorm Is to show th^ some^«p^l!| directions 



M 



-■'^ ^ they %ii/]T- be ikpected to pjferform la to show t 
;:^^;!: anj/ ol# exkma and aseigntnents 

'^S' It iMmporAt, iBte stii^Jents uncjBrs'tand how. 



evaJ 



rB, exercises 



much time tfe will be 
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^ given and what reference and calculating aids they wi||^|^pfermitted to< 



use. Iftdeed , one way ^ present the objectives for 

unit or even a whole couraa might be issue a genera^^J^^yatocy state- - : 

ment such as the following i ^|^^^ ' r 

"After attending all of the classes * complet^ils^pW. pt the .reading 
and homework assignments, and studying for tSKr^^^mp ^and without 
the aid of any notes or calculating devices , ra^fiifcudent sftould,be 
able to correctly answer questions of the fol'^^ftihg type in a gii^eh 
time period ." (List of sample questions f oI^OT;^; ) 

Th,e sample questions distributed should reffi^^ft the^^Sal^ance yoO^plan 
t^ use among essay, multiple choice , matching, a^d^ ^fifir; dvpea d^f qufes- 
tioris* In addition to sample questions, you m^ht^^'etv 4^stribti^^ 
general table of specifications similar to the .^p^^^^ho^ ln,<^^^bre VTT 



tofi iTidlcattf^ the relative emphasis you plan to^^^^e'^ An varl^^^ contant 
aretf:s and, various general iearnlng qutcpmeB< ^' ^^^^ " 

1. Describing Behavior j^What) j - jj^j^e -^hava alr^^'^^^^^^^^^rhat the 
. :^k€iy& to wiMt ing the behavior apmppnen c o £*^an Ins t rue t jfe^^^pi^b ) ec I Ive are 
> to use verbs 'thafr|sitrrdicate . student performance. Mamfi--pi#^fe have dlffJ^ 
= ^ c^lty^in^ thinking of verbs .that dfeecribe preciVe baiifl^^V at the higher 



^veis ol ' th& cqMS: tlve and affective hiergrdnjtiS'^^^^ ia definitely 
e^tfi?^^" to formulate precise behavior ataten^^te^^^ che lower thaji Ml tht; 
hllfcer ^ievels. but the difficulty of clrfe^feS^fioi 



ligi^er ^levels, but the difficulty of tkV ffi'lfejfiould not deter you/troci 
V . — ■ . - — ^ ^ : ^ r ^ . - ' - 

'Vs It t temp ting ,to formulate objectives at the "^^her Levels if ynu, IJkt 

;^'St people, feel that'^^hese levels are th^^ost Important ones in the 

lejirn^ng 'proceps . r P - - \ 

^ Gronlttnd's refertehc0 lifffii reproMfiW in Table CT and table IV 

y above/ shbuld ;be" of considerable aid In^W^ulating higher level performance 

bpJi.E-v^rs and another techniq^t^e that is often helpful is "working back= 

^l^:'yiWbrklhg'^ backwards in constructjUig cogn^ive objectives invdlvea 
' ft^tlng with ©Icamlnatlon questions^ chat y^ou think are "goofi' qu'estions 
tftat meaajire wlpt you want your studi^ls to^ learn and then "Infer" the 

objectives '^y '^Stating wi^at a student niuat do to correctly answer the 

.^''^r. " ^ '^ ' ^ . . . . ■ ^ . ■ . . . ^; . . 

'•^.^^ti^btions ybunhave selected/ Take the fallowing multiple choice question 

'fojg ekaim^le r . ^ 

/6' 
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1, fHBuwB thmi betn^ften 1962 and 1972 UNF inrreases from $500 bilUon 

to SiOOf) iilUion, and that the apprciprlate index of prices Increases 
from ino to 200, Which of the fuHowlnp, (nrrectly expresses GNF k 
For 197'^ in tBvmn nf 1962 prices? 

A , $ ;!^0 hllUon. 

H. $ WO billion, 

e^. $1UU1J hillion. 

-IJ, ^20()0 hlUion. 

If yuu think thot ttn* hHUUv to usp a price index to "deflate-' 

nominaJ GNP fi^uren ie .^Vi Unportant thing for your students to be 

able to do arMl v^ou wnnf: ti^'writp. an objertive that tndicatefl this 

without showing ynur studentB the exact question you plan to. use to 

menFure thLp .qbiUty, then the above question can be used to "work 

bai'kwnrds" anH Infer the following rondlrlons and behavlori 

Gi^eu data on nnmlnal (iNP and an appropriate price index 
BtiidentH wiLl cprr^rtly calcuLate constant dolJar GNP In terms 
f,r fhe f)aBe year ol he pricr liidex^ 

nnce vnii hnve \ib*m\ m parttcuiar queHr Ion to ronstruc t an 
Ui.qt rnr L Ipnal rfhlentivp, f he oblertive -an then serve as a guide to 
* onN truc.t Inr nther quest i 'Hm that test thp same behavior . Thus » 
the preceefltnR nli j ec 1 1 ^/f /rmb le^ ynn rn rievlqe questions similar to 
ttie f oH owlnp, : - 

2. If thr^ current or ^'mon.ey" GNF in r particular cpuntry was $500 
biliiun in 1970^ and $l/200 billion in 1975Uand i f the appro- 
priate prire index wa.q j 00 In 1970 and ?nO fci 1975 , the Vfllue of 



the 




A. 


$ 600 




$ /no 


( , 


f 1U(H) 


I). 


$1 HHi 



i. If the apprapriate price Itidex 1^ 100 for 1960 and 120 for 1970, 
and mV is $360 billion For 1960 and $480 billion for 1970, the 
^ value fjf ]970 GNP in terTTiR nf,l960 prices Is: 

S A. $384. 

B= $400 

' ,0. $460, _ ' - 

If ynu warK to add the ability to convert index numbers froTti one ^as 
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year to another to your objectives, then you can statei 

Given a prica Index with one base year Indicated, the Itudent 
will correctly convert the index numbers to those of another base 
year when the new bale year is specified* 

And you can devise a seriei of questions to measure both of your 
objec|ivea as follows s 

THE NEXT THREE QUESTIONS (//4-6) ARE BASED ON THE FOLLtlWlNG INFORMATION 
FOR A HYPOTHETICAL ECONOMY i 

' GNP ' CJNP 

Current or Prtee Index Price IndeK 

Year ^ " Money'' GNP ' (1960^^ lOOy (1970 ^ 100) 

I960 ^ 500 100 , 

1970 1,200 200 . 100 

4. The value of the 1970 GN? \m LermB uf I960 prices Is; 

A, 600. 

B, 700* ^ 

1.000. ' y ' 

D,^ 1,100. " ^ . 

5. If 1970 is made the basfc year for Lhe GNP prjct^ Index, t tie vaJ of 
the index number for 1960 (ruuncl^d Lo thfe ni^arest whnlu number j 
would be ^ 

A. Zero, 

B, 50, . 

C. 100. V 

D, 200, " , , 

6. The value of the 1960 GOT in t erma nf 197Q prices is: ^ 

''^^ A, 500, * , 

B. 600. * ° . ^ 

C. 700, 

D. IpOOO. 

Finally, If you thiiik that a rrnt- iniderstand lug of "deH.iELng" 
involvea being able tQ.impufe ihM prlct^ IndeK by Lomparirig homlnal and 
constant dollar GNP figures fur the aamu year, ih^u you cuuld writir lul 
following conditions and behavior: ^ ^ * 

Given "deflated" (c.onstant dol lar)' and 'Sinilef Uted''- f num Inai). 
GOT figures for a particular year, the studfeut will Lorrertly 
calculate the ^rlce index for the year Indicated, 



J ^ 

0' , , i^i 
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i\vij\ use Chfe' Fr* i iuwing, qfiHStlnnt 

7-. If "deM^tM" Q.NP In 1070 was $^U0 hJlilnn md '*unde^ated^' GNP4 

' fMr thp H^nip year w^p hi I Hon, the ON? deflator for 1970 

« ■ . . . - 

would bn 4 

fJ^ tmpnsRihie tu determine wltheiit knowing the base year. 

'die Impcr r anc:e o C i artf ully ^sLatinK f^he behavldr rompo'ftB^t of an , 
instruc t tona ' ''bjectlve shimld be obvJyus from the preceedtng eKamples* 
I f yrnr Fsdmpl y wsrif your gfudenCs to bc^. Abl^.t?' "deflate"^ nomiriai nNP 
rip,ure*s to'^'unHrant dullar (tNP fi^i^ee., questions //S and ^^^7 above do NOT 
'me*:iBure this bt^liavlor . I hey meaBure related but different ikllia. 

I'hig bclriga us tu I fie moat Importnnt c-onslderatidns Involved In 
flejerjlijg Hrifi nie'aHurlng rhp behfiviors yon want your students to learn 
the 'inder^ylnF fationfilp qsh in Rplerting your obler^veg^ and the 

qu^s t I'um VON f t^* rneasure w[ieth*i*r 'M' not th#^ behaviors havp been 

ac-hi*^ved, 1 t ny< r , cited in footrinte ^* ^Tbove , uses the code works "matchj-' 
"fit," and "worth" in this important area, ' "I^ 

"Matcti" dr/* t q wirh fiptermining whether or not the behavidr being 
u,l*^^erved or M'^opd re iUy measures the skill* concept, or attitude, that 
you wish yuur eifiiflents to^attaln, (Questloni //5 and //7 above^ for example^ 
dn fjot m^fiiure the objictlve ''cajculates constant dollar GNP In terms; of 
the base year f«F the prlre index." (Juestion ih meaguree "converts the . 
Indejc nuniber^^ t fi those fif nnt^ttier hasp year;" ^nnd question //7 measures 
*^'a J r M lat e t Hp 'ce Uidi'x for thp year 1 nd 1 coated * ") 

/*Nt" knalR with the appropriateness of a behavior In terms of the 
backj^rfHind (he students In your tiass. Jf your students cannot multl-- 
ply or divide* fur exampl e » none (>r the ob lectlves above are appropriate 
.since it Is ImpoflBible to achieve them without being able to perForTn 
fhp'^e ^Jmple arit limetir bperatlfnjp. Ji y/Jt± think that these objectlvefl^ are 
Lmportant, you would have tn improve tl^e. "f It/' by giving your st^udenta 
the prerequisltp skAls needed to achieve; your objectivei. Or, If you 
decide it iB ivot worth all of this effort', you would have to discard these 
OK")ec-t ives A carefulJy, dev^lsed pre^test la probably the best way ^o ^ 
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determine If your students have the prerequisite aktlla necesaary to "fit" 
■the objective you want then to attain. The reBults of the pre-teBt can 
be used altHer to. modify the objectives or to modify the students' skills. 
^ "Worth" is perhapi tha most important conBideration of all in 

selecting the behavipra you want your atudenti to obtain. This dealj with 
general, academic relevance and your broad course goals. If your main 
.course goal Is to develop-a general understaiiding of how economic policy 

can. influence, the performance of the American economy, fur example, yon 
• 'fflight feel that detailed arithmetic calculations such as those Indicated 
above are- "Irrelevant" in terms of your goals. Others may d 1 eagree , but 
' your moat important task in seLectlng performance objectiveB Is to ftake 
lure that 'ttvey are relevant to the.broad goals you can rbaUstica] ly 
expect ajtudents to achieve.— 

The need for realistic expecLatlons In setting obje,:tlvea Is partl- 
' cularly Important In the affective domain B> the time .i person enters 
college he or she has had approKimately 18 years of attitude furmlni. 
experiences, and there are llmltsw what one can expect tn accomplish In 
' a single course that meete for some thr«e hourK o we.k. Atrinud.^B. .nd be- 
liefs are generally *slow m change, bui U Is possll^le tn Increase (and 
dacreaae) IncereBr in most studen^B, 

since Interest and motlvatJun are also Important in stimulating stu- 
dent effort. in 'the cognitive area, you should try to fprmuJate obj^.tlveo 
•at least as far up the affective hierarchy as •VaJulng." T. make sure^hat 
- students are Vrecelvlng" and-responding. for excn.ple., yuu should mak^: 
a'apeclal effort to notlc, uccaslonally how frBque|tly quest Ions are raised 
in class, how many different students ask quest^n| ,/and the natur. uf ■ 
the questions rfllsed. Student' evaluai Ion questionnaires that ask ques- 
: tions such as the following^ can also~be used to ascejtaln th. extent , 
to which you^ affective objucclvea are being met. "•^ 

""'^^''^^yer. o£clt. pp. 123-126 dlucussea 'Wth" In terms uf appil^ ^ 
catio^f generaUzaaor*. prerequisites, enrichment, stnd.n L Interest 
and iSl|ultor interest. A good che.k list t. use ^In s.H.cUng the eha- 
. vlors-^yant your students to master might be thq^foll.-^ln,. Isth. 

" laiiLble or applicable aftir the stud&ts leave th. classroon.. 

Vi^ a ffiA^PRfiarv Dreraquisite for subsequent letjrninHi 

c^ah IrichmLf experl^ takes the student hevnnd rh. hu.-drum 

' ' of ^&ular academic rout^nfc » i *i . 

= d) likely LO stimulate your interest and/or the- laferuaf ul 

atudents* , " ^jQ ' ^ * 



Compared^ to Vour interest In economics as a| iubject at the. beginning 
of the cour^, how would yoti rate .your present interest In economics 
RB a gubject? ^ ^ - ' ^ 

A. Much ^raore interested, ^^^^^ , 

flore' dnterested , ... ^ t.:; 



ir 



C, About the same 

D, liesa Interested. 
E* Much' IsFig interested* 

■The subject matter, of this course Is important wnd relevant in . 
today's world. ' ' ' ■ ' , . 

A, Strongly agree. < - 

B, Agree. , - 

C, Neither Agree nor disagree. ' " , . , 

D, s Disagree. ^ « • ' 

E, Strong] y ' dliagree. 

' • Sat^B Criteria (How Well ) Determining how well a Btudent should , 
be expected to mpster a particular abjective depends a great deal on^ 
the nature of "the objective itself . In .the cognitive, domain it is use- 
ful to distlngulrh between what Grohlund hfls termed the "minimum esBentials 
level", and thH "developinental level." 

"Mlnlmuffl; essentials" nhlectives are typically low level coinltlve 
outcomes that- can be mastered by almost all .students and which serve as 
prerequisites; to further learning in the area. Objectives at the minimum 
essentials Level can be stated In terms, of speblflc taBka to be performed 
(define the term opportunity, cost) and can ,bi taught and .tested, on a oje- - 
.to^one basis. Teaching Is directed toward the speciflt behavior stated ' 
In the objedtive (for example, a def inition of ppportunlty.. cost Is pre- , r 
sented) and, test items require students to demonstrate responsas Idetitlcal 
to those Mrnftd in class ("define opportunity cq^t/' or "opportunity cost^ 
Is defined as. • ." toil owed by a set of alternative def lfi|tlonB.) . At > 
this level, q'pmplete or nearly complete mastery canMbe .expected "^^ ^' 
100% accuracy," ur "correq.tly defines nine of ten terms." "Alth^h^the *. 
criteria can be stated with precision, however, the slindards flO ' out *f 
10, 9 out of 10, or 8 out of 10) are, somewhat arliitrary depapdlftg upon _^ 
the' itudents find the tasks Involved, % ■ 

. ' "Developmental" obJectlveB-.are typically ^ higher l.evel* cognitive . out- 
comes that Represent goals toward which Btudeics may show different degr«B 



. ■'■■V - . ' p .. ■ ' .... ■ , 

of progreaSj but which many may ^never fully achieve. ^ pbjectives at the 
developmental level are st^^ad terms of general behavio rs that' can be 
defined ^ by a repteientatl# sample of fip«cific behavior^ (see "interprets 
economic data"-ln Table V )^ Objectives at the developmental level are 
taught and tested in terms of the general clasa of behaviors represented 
bj the objective rather than In tlrms of each, of the specific behaviors 
that mighty listed in a "particular sample. Teaching is directed toward 
the general objectlvfe or the tota] class of behavior ^ and test Itenis 
require students to demqnatrate previously ^]earned resporiaes Jn situa- 
tions containing adme'^ novelty^, - *At thla level the crlterid toT maatery 
are difficult- to state with a single degree of preclsiph that appJ lea . 
to all students; Indeed, different degreea af relative perfnrmanne 
shot^ld b^ reciogniged. ' , . . 

On these pplntsGronlund stages ^ .'-v^ ^ ^ 

In some cases, it may be defilrah,le to develop two B^paratfe 
tests " one to test' for maatary of minimum essential e and the other 
to determine the degree of student progre^B toward the tnorip cumplex 
instructional objectives. We would^ expect moat studentB tu do wfeij 
on the mastery test and would require those who did' not dp wel 1 to - 
repeat the test (or an ^ eqtiivalent form of the test) after a reason- 
able time for review* The Second type of teat would ^havfe a high 
level of difficulty and. would prti^/ide a wide ran^ ol arnres. This 
method of testing permits u^ to check on the extunt to which the 
students are meting the' minimum a landards ^'of ti: course and th^ 
degree to which they arevf^^^BMtng beyond the minlniUTD requirements 
, Of course, ^oth types ptf0^ip;.m&y be^included In the , same instru-- 
ment as long as they ar^^r|ng!id as ^separate partli. From a moti-^ 
vational standpoint, 1 1 ;i:&,;^eMrabi^ to-place the part designed otn 
= test for mastery of minimuni essenti al s<f irs t and to explain to 'the 
students .the purpose ot each part. 6/ 

Studenta and instruotors alike inevitably thinly of cogtii t Ive . criter- 
ia in terms 'of gradeS|^ and maify obJecL purely normativfe or "curve" 
grading distributions that dict^ate X%'A's and Y% F*s regardlesa of the 
absolute levels of performance; Therfc liaB been Increasing /acceptance' 
of "triterion raferenced" grading In whl^h all students who ^chlevb a. 
das Lgnated degree of mastery receive an appropriate grade jregaiiWetiB ot 
what percentage -of atudenta acliieve this level ui ^efforma^nc*,:. In^freff^ 



6/ . ■ - 

Grunlund , q£ cit , p . 4^4 , 
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onm would hope that all of his or her atudenta .achieve the maximum 
degree of mastr^y, hut this does not alwaye aeem possible In moat college . 
claasrooma. Qf^e way to conatruct a crlterlp referenced .grading achwne 
that takes acenunt of performance of both Minimum essential objectives, 
which all students should be able to master, and deve^pmental objectives, 
which may result in dlf f erent^degreea of mastery, is to construot a grading 
aystero such as the following* ^ ^ 

■f . ■ 

^ ■ . " Petformahce , / Qgade 

' Less than . (e.g. , 80%) on minimum essential questions, ; ^ ^^1^;/?'^ 

and^ieas than/" % (e.g. , 50%) on developmental queatlons.' F ' ^ ^^ffif' 

_^ % (e.g., 80%) or more on mlnlmim essential questions, ^ * V i^^'^^ 

, and/or between and ' _% (e.g., 5t% and 59%) on devel^' 

opmentai questions.- ^ , D 

(f*g*, 80?) or more on minimum e^s^tial questions, a 

. and between _ % and (e.g. , 60%*and j4%) on development 

. ^al questions'* * . ^ ^ 

% ffisg., 90^) prf more on minimum eB:8^^1al questions, * , 

and between _ % and % (e.g., an4^84%) o^ development- ^ ^ 

tal ques t ions', ^ \ ^ 

[% (e.g., 9bZj. or more on minimum easefttiftl questions, ^ 

'and" ^ _% (e.g. , 85%) or more on developmental questions. .A 

. Aff^etlve criteria doi^^ Involve grading directly, but a|aln a 
certain degree of arbitrariness 1& involved in setting particular accep- 
tance or target ley^els, e.g.i ^ - * 0' 



At least four students will volunteer an explanation of how they 
arrlvjid a': the soiutlop to homework problem //^X, ^ . - 

Given a queBtlohnalre • similar to the one ahown on page 25 . 
above ^ .at least 50% of ttfe- respondents will Indicate a greater 
interest' In economics as a subject at the end of. the course than 
mt the beginning of the course, and at least 75% of the students * 
will "agreej\ that eoonpiQl^ps i^Ortant ^and relevant in today 'a 
woi^ld. ' 1 ■ - ..- ^ ^ ' '/-'^ ' ' . ' ' . \ ^ , 

Althdugh ,the criterion levels forf affective 6bjectives^.have to be set 
somewhat » arBfitrarily, experience can help you establish' historical bench/ 
marksloR which yotf can* attempt^ to improVf. . I| "only" 40% qf your; students 
eed ^ith statement' ilO' last semester, you can set your taxgit at 50% . 



' thl 
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COIMON OBJ^IONS TO Ot^m ' . ' 

, . "^ ■ ^. . - q^vivyig:/^ . , ■ • ^ 

So fsT this cheptar efflltiasizad the M vantages of Jblne car ef ally 

■■-k^vi- ^ 

,0tatad Instrucld^d'nal obJec^tfvMi ^Yat It is orily fair to note that many W :.\ \ 

^ -' ' ■ ■ * f ' '■■ 

baglnnlng instru^tori are some ttMs IntimWatedrii ^hat/seeiis to be a very 

'^M 'ft * _ ' 

^^AmmxMxi% md pQtmttall^ overwhefmlng task* We will conclude^ therefore, 

-^1j«t*^ch^^|;pllowing^^^tt^ from Hi^lna,.^fty;ieis attd Hajer, which lists ' 

a«m#" aonmon objections to objactlves and «if|er8 a response eg theffl, 
/Aftet reading their comments, note the Do's and. t)on'^%s and try your ^d 
at the exercises at the end of this chapter before teachlng.^your own " , 
eonclualons on the ^tent to which you want to make use of; instructional 
objec^ves in your «wn situation, . * ' V 

Below • are aome typical "ob jectl^ oblectluns" aiA m f^^ uma-- ... ^ 
^ ments. Iteybe you will recognize sumt nf your own th6ui^,hti#.^. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

already know my subject prt^tty wall, Wliy wast* time wr;itlnf; l ' 
objectives?*^ ^ 

. ' it's Irofllc, bue^ spmy of the things wi; seem to know the h^stf^r-v ^ 

we have ttie hardest time a^^plalning tu uthern. It's the^old probl em " ; / 

of being too ' Close to Lhe ftrest^ t o e^e chet treel, Wr ting ohjec'-^ 

t Ives helps you conceptualise your Bubject and this la an dllin^i,mpm:^ * - 

tant first tftep in conveying It, „ 

„=^='*gQ much of what I want to teach is intahg.Lble, Haw can !^ - • 

possibly write objectl^fc,^?'^ I 

You ma^^not want to write nb)Kcilve# fDr eyerythifig, On^nany 
occasions they may prove very heliifiJl in your teaching nnd t^)ther 
sltuat^brts, they may dtiBLroy Lhe quality of the educat Lunj|l * «?Kper.- , 
iencet%.The whole "point of writing nbleLtiveB la to.maka you aensi- 
tlve'to^what you're trying to do, and you naed this sensltivJty nu ^ 
<C%matter what you're trying tb t onvey whether fct's kn )W*edgcij 
*a ipeciflc physical ^111 or point of^view,^ \|| - 

^„^„»»Vjon*t 1 straltjacket myeelf and my ulkm If^Tj* 1 tuiJ f;- my be! f 
■ to a llst^pf obl^ectlves?*' ^ \ "I . ^ ^ ' 

Think of objfict Ives as 'a sprliigboarrf rar4ier tMaii' is a si rnlt 
jacket i Objectives don't friat a maximum amount for what yuu^ can do , 
but they do set, a minlraiOTp And this is impf^^taiit . ^ Havta yuu *3ver 
completed a Mursff With the"naggtng feeMng that the ptot really ' — ^ 

didn't teacJi'^i^ythlng? ' Even with clearcut gc^ls, you run the rink 
> , of not accofeWilshlng all tliat you.*d Uke-. ^ An% wlthuut themj you 

. run the risk teaching nothing.f % ' ' 

. ■ ^ lObJeciivea- won't stlfLe your owil; or * yoiir f^udents' creaUvJty/ \ ^ ' / 
jDnce yoti kTiQw where you 'r^ 'going , you^can be\a^reaLlvH aa^ yuu J^^te 
in getting there.jy . . t ' ' 

,7/ llawkiri^/ Davlea , and' Majftr ,^ o^^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 



DO'S 



DONT^S 



Clearly explalti to your students 
WHAT Is fu jlie learned and how they 
lire tu «lmoria tracts what hi^e been 
1 eflT r!f?d ' t h 

Explalp WHEN and unde^ what condl- 
tlona the fltudpnta will be eKpected 
tu dFiMonatrnt e their kpowledge* ^ 



Establish TOW WELL the flHtudents 
must perforBi to detnonstrate satli 
factury achievements 



'niliik seriously about uglug an 
Instrtict lonal planning rhart and n 
table of sper if It atlona to guide 
andtanalyfie youi teaching aiid 
Lest fni£ ef ft^rt a . 



Think aerintisly aboyt whnt you would 
Like J OUT students to acconipllsh In 
the affective dntiiain as well as the 



Force 'fftudents to gueSB what Is 
important and wh tit they are sup- '* 
posedVrto learn.. 

Expect students to guess when they 
are to defoonstrate their achieve-- 
ment and don -t make them guefli what 
aids, materials t or time they may 
use to fdemonstrate their competence # 

Let students wonder about the level 
of proficiency necessary to demon- 
strate th^y have leafned the mater- 
Lai satisfactorily i 

B^gin your teaching efforts without 
giving serious thougKt to what you 
want your students to be able to 
accompli|h after you have finished* 

Make up exams without checking to 
make sure that the questions reflect 
•ihat ynu have indicated is Important 



c^feg^trt^e^ doraain 
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INSTRUCT rONAli OBJECTIVES 

■ . y ■ '. - 
. Review Notes 



fn your own words, briefly staM lthtee:r?aions for using 



Inatructlonai objectives in teachtDR Introductory econdiricB. 



(2) 

(1) 



What are fhe three component part|||of a feom^letely stated Ipetructional 
objective? What .key word'* or phrases are afls^clated with each? 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



V 



Give thrae gen^^al rui-les f^r seating the behavior (or "what-') component 
of an InBtriict lonal oBjectJva. 



(2) 



(3) 
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B. To which- ©f the three reasons yoa st^it^ ti 



Instructional planning cHart mogt ^loseL^ related? 




4^ ' 



■*l^i.ti "THr '"cfignit Ivc domfllS^'^ dearB.MjTir_ 



l: 



Two ^KaaplM of cognitive b^hiv tori are 




(2) 



belov: \ J • #^ . • ' \ ' ' \ 

m AfLat the unit on^money ^ f^thf etudenjt ^ will -b^ ab:^^^ f Mm .- ^ 

n Uiit of plflufilbla alternatl^^es tl^e ,two main corfppB^ts^f the^^; ■ 
^JniK!i»d States tnon^y sup^l^^wJjh 100% acctirAqy. ' . . w ^, . 

^( Zl After the unit on money , thi stiidenjt Will realize ti^t th©\lJnlta4 ). 
"J j /.Statpf4 money supply li mofeii than slmplj^^tlie currermy,*^'in clr^ula- v ^ 

-.'^^lon. ". ■ ^ J.^ ' ■ -V", / 

[/fj VurJrif'. the unit on money , the Ihs true toe' W^l ^Kpialn 

V>krh cnmponenr nf^ the Uniti4>Sfa|;A "^^V ®^PP^^^:- : ' " ^ 

141-ijurlng the uni t bn . moneyv AM'^wfeutVany^ ; : 

• :^ student wlllV Indicate hie m her Inte^lat In thp Siibject|by ^|-lft^^^:: 
ingkto class , article 'clipp|d%fronHfl Newspaper qr^a verbaPi^ipoft 



/ M radio or TO^ d^al^n^^^^h th^top^ 

3f the 
Why? 



Arwhlcb of the above objer^ep. (Jiya^eJ||,.the moat cl^'rectly stattd?^ 



1^ 



■fi.. 



Which nf the above ob1ertives^s ^lmedP^|*t^ highOTt ,c0gni.tivf 



IpveT in BJoom'R Taxonomy?/ 
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^SWd^m^'^-^^ ^oye obl^ctlvrtai afl a^^^^ opposed to a cogpl- 



M ^ thlB objectUft deal? V/ ^. 

]-m qicU the letter in front of the; Atktement below which most accurately 
): '* l#d honestly reject* ybur preaenfr attitude to^asds inatructlonal 

i^^'^A t plat, to use Initructldnal-objectives in my teachlni hecauat^ i hey 
' ■V' are useful tools in plaf»nini and evaluating InBtructlon. 

, B B. InBtructional obJecti^^| are of value but are an a^^l, Lor of work 

^ ' CI would use instructional Ob jectivea if my department chairman 
InBlated on them. ^ 

D. If you are well informed in; ypur field, inatructlonal obiectlvea are 
' unneceasary. \ 

E. Instructional objectlvea are -a waste of tin,., t:hBy are-lust so much 
''educational busy work/* 



"T* No opinion* 
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^ . INSTRUCTIONAL eSt^CTIVlS ^ ^ ' ' 

Exercise 2 0 > i » , 

Beiov^are eight instructional obJec|^^8, . For^d^ objec^vei V . 

p.) Put a /- In the blank in front each objective \f you think that ^ 
. tt^p bb|fc*ctiv^ deals with the aognltlve^lpmain, anA put an "A'* iti thir , 
•blank If yau think that. the objective deals with the affective domain; 

(2) Onderllne the conditions part of each objective where conditions are 
' prasenl , put square brackets [ } around the behavior part of eacjj . 

objective where student behavior is indicated, and circle • the criteria 
part of each dbjective where the criteria *are stated* If any of these 
three parts are missing, note the missing parts In the blank spaces 
below each objective, " - / ■ 

(3) On a separate piece of paper, edit ^and^ reword any of these objectives 
that you think you can imptove< 

^ 1, y75% of the students will bie able to define ^mflrglnal-revenue-pro^ 

duct* and dlitlngiilsh it from 'marginal -physlcial=-product " 
Anything missing? ^ ____ - _ _ ^ _ _ ^ ^ 



Note reworded improvements on % separate page, 

^'At 'the conclusion of one semester of introductory economics, stu- 
dent Interest in economics will be such that 15% of the non-majors 
wll3 enroll in the second semester course," 
Anything missing? ^ 



Note reworded imprpvements on a sfpar^e page, 
"To provide an overview of the our individualistic, largely 
privatf enterprise but mixed ec^^mic system works," , 
Anything missing? . % ' ^' 



Note reworded improvements on a separate page. 



tern, and to arouse an Intfireit in ecpnamle prsblems that will last 
mttmt you leava^j^bllage/i \ ^ > 

Anything ttlMlng? ■ . ^" - - — — ^ — -^^ ---V - 



Nats reWordad Improvamantfl on saparate page. - 
"After gtudylng the caii on internatloiml trade, th^^tudp^^ 
be able to answer the 50 programed queatlons ar thi atid ^f;^ha, 
unit on balance of payments with a maximum of five errors." 
Anything missing? / . v - — ~ ^ ^ 



'Note reworded improvements on E^eparate pa^e..^ 

"When presented; with a demand schedule for wheat showing i-ha quan- 
tities demandel at various prlcas and three different demand curves, 
75% of the students will be able ^ to select the curve that correctly > 
illustrates the data provided," . > 

Anything missing? . - - - — - 



■1 



Nftitis reworded Improvemants on separate page. . 

"After reading the teKtbook aBglgnment, and attending a leptUToi and 

when liven a previouBly unseen newspaper. cl Ipplng deacrlblng .hang^^ 

In the price of bus rides,, the number of ^riders-, and the total amount c f 

money spent on bus Tides. 75% of the students will be able to use. the 

total revenue test to indicate whether the demand ^or bus service 

la ej^ritlc or Inelastic and explain their teasonln^ with 1.00% accuracy." 

Anything misaineV . . "' I — _ - — - - ; — - 



Ntfte reworded Improvements on separate page. ^ 
. -"After this class meeting, and after ifcuaying fo* the next exam. 
tb% of the atudentB shouia be able to flete.ct the correct alternative 
on a multlple choice question that tjivtB^price Wd quantity Informa- 
tion, and ask whether demand is elastic.^ IneJastlc,, unit elastic, 



or soinethlng else, 

■ ' I : ■ • ' ■ 

Anything mlBalne? ■ — — >_ 



Note reworded improvenents on.sgparate fSi.t. 
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1 , , ^ CNSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES . \ 

^ ' . ' Exercise 3 ^ . 

' Prepare a cognitive objectilve and an affective objective for a lec^ : 
ture that you plan to give tt> an Lnttoductory eapnoiilcB classt' 

In preparing each of your oh lectives , . pay particular attention to 
*thr : tnlJowIng queBflong whlcb will be us^d by two. qual If led . revle '©rs 
. to determtnp wltf ther, nr nqt you^ hBve Hucce^ifuily completed this eKcr-- 
cisri* 

A. is th^ topic appropriate? , Uoes If have "wFth" In terras of the broad 
' ^ goals of the course In which the Lecture is to be given? la 1^ rtle'- 
- vant| prerrquis I fe i enrichingj and/nr Intereatlng? 

hi Lb the topic manag^aHle? Does it have "fit'* with lespect to what it 
< Is reasanable *to expect the Btudents tu be able to achieve after one 
lecture? Does the object Imply either too ^uch or too little content 
\()r a single Ifctute? 

IB the objective well written? 

1, Are the CQndltione clearly %taced? Is there any other Information 
you would want . to know before bjplng given a set of answers tn 
grtfde to determine if studenti achieved the objective? Are'the 

^ conditions realistic for the diss in which the lecture is to bt 

given? 

2, Is the fiehavior clearly stated? *Do you know exactly what it is 
the student is expected to do? Is the behavior as far up the 
appropriate hierarchy as it ^s reasonable to expect for, the ^ 
students involved. , 

U Is the criterion cJ early stated? Do you know how well students 
are to perform the behavior? Does the criterion appear to have 
been set in a thoughtful manner * or does it appear to Ibe more 
arbitrary than is necassrtrv? ' Is the crlteridtL realistic for 
the students involved? ^ 

D* Can a quest. Ion be devised to provide a "match" between the data - , , ' 
collected or the behavior nbserved «nd the concept or attitude 
ynu wish the studpnt to i?ttain? . ^\ 
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#S L&TURES AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 



5 Phillip Saundprs 

Rmgardlws of th'ei^ prftf erences for particular teaching msthsds, 
all InstructorB find th^msalves In eiti^atlons ^%re good lecfiurfts are 
th« most effective means of achieving some of their Instructlotial 
obiectives*. Good lectures Are a neceflsary part of an effective 
Instrurtor's repertoire. 



COALS 



Slnne all Inst^ctors find themselves in lecture sltuatlonB at one ^ 
time or another, the Roa^of this chapter ^nd the accompanying vide® tape ^ 
is to provide sofne ideaa. Information, suggastions, and a demonstration that 
might help you, with the aid of additional effort and practice^, make the 
most of thes> occasions, T would like to. help you approach your Uctures 
with confidence, enthuslasBu 'and antlQlpatton rather than. with f ear and ^ 
uncertainty.. ^ ' . * 

^ OBJECTIVES , - ^ ? f 

COGNJTIVF, OBJECTIVES' . , ^ 

1, After reading this chapter you should be ablfe to 

a) BtA^ two. major objecflvaa most. likely to be achieved by the , ^ 
^ st«lght lecture mstlfod,^ 
' . b) state three major ^objectives least likely tfi^ be afchl^ed by the 
atraight lecture method, ^ . 

c) indicate one important advantage that a good lecture has over ^ 
textbpok presentation of the same material* . 

d) indicate two ways in which the straight lecture method might be 

, modified to make it a more powerful tool. ' . " . 

-i , ^ . ■ . ' . ' ■ 

e) list the four main parts of a good l&ture» 



4 ? a»t 



2, After reading tthii''chttpt«r and viewing the «cccr»panylng videotape 
you should h§rshX^tQ : / ' 1 

a) spealty ac Uast three Itaras that you want to keep in rotnd and 

V; pMctlca In preeentlfig youtf own lactureii ^ *^ . , , 

b) -specify two waya In which you would adapt and ehanga Saunders; 

/ demonstration Imoture on pricft elaatlelty of ^mand ^n order to ^ 
meet your own obj actives and style* ' . ' 

3. ^ After reading thli. chapter and viewing the ancompanylng vldeotaps, 

■ \ you should ^e able toi ^ * f ^ 

a) list "two ways In whlc^ Saunders' actual presencatltsn tn claail 
differed from the plan he presentj^ in thla chapter* ^ 

b) auggest two other specif Ic changee that Haunders cnuld make to 
Improve hls^lecture on price elasticity ot demand* 

AFFECTIVl OBJECTIVES . ' 

I, 'After reading this chapter' and vli^ylng the accqiiipanylnH'vtdeoca^^^ 

It Is Intinded thit ybu will ' ' v 

• ""a) value/4he Importance of gtind i^cturf ^ Jn af f ^ytlve .tfcfl^hlng, ' 

b) commU^ yourself to the effort and praqt^c-e needed a pprQacH your 
lecturaa with confidence, enchuslasmp and ant icipiiLlon rather than 
^ with fear and uncertainty, * ^ . i 



»• OUTLINE Ot; MAIN Fui^l'S -- ' ■ ' / 

. • - t •■ • ■ " ' ~" *^ - • = ■ ■ = 

,i^iWhat'V^s:Meahf by "Lec^ ^ ^ . : 

J* ThetfA 'N no oTin bettl .way« to iecture.^r * 
- 2* LtcturiiB triur^ lu^eEul >^ir pome purposes thaii ptM 
h *A Ipt tiirp doea' not ha\/p. to iast the, whule class perlofl* 

a.- ^ ' / .r ■ ■ . ... ' . • : 

^^4. 'rhe q^itiial pree^Titittjuifi Is only cine part of gaod lecturing, 
Deatlng Wtb. ConmioT.1 Cr f^rlc^ im^ cif Let ture Methoci 
i .1. Books ni*e . better p^-: \ ' .® , 

Ar t Ivf^,' partlcj pat Jt)n, 1 than pa^^^Jve llstentngN 

■ ^1 ann 1 i»p ; . " ' " . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ 

,tM as^ J f I cat ion 4i*f erflrchy ^ ' . ' ^ . . . 



- . . - CtJtiipar J Bons. unf] .;Cori tf^^j 

2 , "'^ C Ceitii 7 e f^lie in 

3 Rui^sry the eild 
Preseu tf» t ion * ^ . v 

J, *Entbus iMm .is impor Lant ^ ' ^ 1; ' 

2. \»Non- VBrbi? 1 b^havic^r' i.P Impoftant-^ V . 

3. Sllenc;^ carf be gulden../ ^ ' 
4^ So;ne ;'mun'lane*' thtnga 'cair tip crnclal. 

' |. Humor,,, rgtchy pxamples,' and ..speci nl trfnka, 
" - 6.,. Variety of! stltuull. - ' ..^ . 

^ ^ . ■ ^ . ■ 

7* Htandtircilzed proi^adure * ^ . , ^ 
KyaluatioTi ' ^ ' s ^ 

A .Specific Example: Planning, qrganiging, PreientUn|« and gT>^luafing 
a Lecture on the PrltP JUagfciciry qf Demanrf* 
Conciysi^n ,-. - . 




' J RefereTires 

^^■^ Do \s and Dont *« 



1 i 



■Appendix It , Class Handout o^ Prince Elas'tic;ijty of pam^nd ^ 
Apperiifix 2^ Newspaper ^Cl Ip^ing/t ram Courisr^JguTOai 



Exerfc is^ea 
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■^^ LECTURES AS AN INSTHUCTIONAL METHOD . " 

mkl IS mtm BY !*LECTUR1NG"? ^ 

Tharo 1b no gwmr&lly ^^sptadi' Iron-clad daflnltlon of the t era 
"IcctuM.^ But the Image that uflually p6ps Into moit peoples* minds 
when tkey hear this word In the eontext of Introductory ecbnomlcs eourses 
Is one of *'talk.and chalk" with most of the talk flowing In one dlrec-. 
tlont from the teacher to the student » and moat of the chalk being expen^ 
ded in drawing elaborate diagrams of abatraet analytical models. We • 
should be^ able to Improve on this Image. ; 

■POUR^IG POINTS It - 

I want to make four big pointa at the outaet i 

1. There la no "one bist way" to lecture. 

2, Lectures are more useful for snme purposes than others * 
3* A leature does not have to last the whole class period 

it can be combined i^th other modes of Jnstriu.tion , and a 
single class period can contain more Chan one lecture, ^ 
4, .The actual presantatlon Is only one part of good lecturing r 
much more Is involved tlian aiiiiply talking at students. / ^ 

After elaborating briefly on each of these pointy balow, I will ' 
discuss two of the main criticisms usually leveled at the lecuire method, 
and suggest that a good teacher may be able to overcome these criticisms 
in the olasstoom without abandoning the lecture method entirely. I also, 
want to emphasize that a goodi lecture often has certaiu advantages over 
a textbook or other modes of presenting, the saTne material. ' - 

The heart of the chapter strases the Importance of planning, ^ 
organiEation, and evaluation, as well as the actual presentation of . 
lectures; and I conclude by working through a specific eKample —a 
lecture on the price of elasticlcy of demand. As we go along, I will 
suggest some practical "tips" that may help a^beglnning InBtructor 
Improve the effectlvOTeas of his or her own lectures. Since many of 
these "tips" /look simple-minded and uhvious when they are wrltteh down 
In lists, I alfio try to provide some concrete eKamplee f rorrL my fifteen, 
years of experience in the front lines of the battle for rftudant ^ 
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witler^stanc^ng in the Intradijecnry feGonomlcB courie. l^have^found that 
what seftros Biinpie^indied and ohyldiis when one talks or reads abgut It , ' 
turhs put ttf ^ qulttf different- when one trleg to put It Into t?ractloe ^ 

%nd i/*.mirpJ>. Iirarts' wirp awarded ^f or t^nimds tn the crassroom, a 
would l)e one oF t1i€.moat aecor^eJ epldlers^ oP alT time*. Fortunately 
or ifiifortymitd I y afe^the c flfie m/i^ hf^,^bne nf the wounds haym yet ' /^ 
proved AtnJ&to me or my rtudente, and I hop^ that my willingness to 
l^rnfi^ ^^mii fiast mistakes Irt a nontinutnM que'st fby lmp|ovement Is one^ 
reason T was asked tn pr^par? this chapter and the aecompanylhR videotape. 

1. TJi ere iB ^o ''On e-gest-Wn y" To Lecturei The person who- s^ekp. 
somR"'true'j magic forTnuln that will solv^ all nf his or her problems In ^ 
l^»rjturing tn riielr students searnhfes in vain. Effective lecturing Is 
cnfr»pacihl,p with n varirty nf p^rsonqtity types and styles of preeenta-^ 
tltm\ f^acll pRrspn must develop the techniques that hest meet hls/or her ob- 
JertJves. pJv^Ti t^eit n^ni taste, talents, and predilections.' Keealess 
tn. say,' THIS AfN'T- E^>SYlg Beginninn it»^rructorR-must be prepared for a 
c^erta In Hmniint fif hard wrlrU ^.and d1 sappbintment as they experiment pnd 
develop 14 lectiire Btyle. that' Is best for them in , achieving their own 
ohjpcClves. [. ^ ^ 

^ 2. LecturesfAre More Useful For Some Purposes Than Others . Bligh. > 
ar^^ues convlncingljf that the lecture method "S gpmparatlve advantage^ lies - 
in traniiAttlng information and sett inft up a framework for analysis .- 
LectureB ajre often less effective^ than other teaching methods in prompting 
independe nt thought, de velop ing dr ltlcal thinking skills in students^ and , 
In c hanging stu dent attj!tudee, Tf one wants to achieve these latter ob- 
jectives, he or she should be aware of the llniitatlons of one-way talk 
and chalk, and modify th.elr lectures and/or iupplemeht them with other 
devices accnrdlngly* 

3 . A Lec ture D oes Not Need To Last Th e fftiole Glaae Period . _ The 
necessity of achlWing. *A»^jectlve8 for 'whlch the straight lectura M well , 
suited (trWsmi t ting inforTTiftlon and setting up a framework for MialyslBh; 
^but at the! same time the desire to achieve objectives, for whlph the 



l^Donald A,. Blighi Wiat'a The l^se Of Ledtures. (Lnndon; Univeriity-^^hins^ 
Method* Unit, 1971). 



Uetute Mthod Is not well suited (independettt thought, erlclcal thinking^ 
and I^ODB Mtene cliangeB 1b attitude — at least toward the Ikportanc* 
of econonies as a Bubieot ) often leavsa ua 'torn . the angulih d^lnlah^B 
M«f rtl7T~ttQ^ev«TH.f^^we recpgntoe^ obvloua-^polat-thatt jmr e-^*hftn_ 



bne'thing can go on In the same class period. . This la obvloua, ^wever, > 
* ©nly -aieer we racognlze Ir, and i ' II have more to say 'about ■ this- lielow in 
dealing tflth one of the major objectlont to the itrnlght lecture method. 

4. The Actual PreaWtatlSn Is Only Onw P awe of Good Lecturing-. 
Tlie pre^ntatlon of a lectuta Is' much like the tip af the icei>erg that ; 
Bhows Above the surface. _ If It la not to\elt away In tht x/*st tfeaH of 
student experience, a lecture presentation must be firmly anchored on 
a fpuadatlon of pl^lna, organization, and evaiuacLon. RJnce ail of / 
these tasks are Important , I will return saparately -to the probleras &f 
planning,' organization, ^reBentfltlon, and ^^luatlonbel^^^ 

.PEALING WITH TWO COhWON CRITICTaMS Of**™ LECT^JPF MITIJOI) ' ; . 

Despite the fact thit the lecture method rfas ueeti criticized and- 
■ had abuse heaped upon It tor centurleB., It continues to be ^He 'rnoflf 
. commonly used teachlnp, technique In. hlghcr. education today . This is due 
partly, of course, to the Heavy hdnA of custom and. tradlilon , and the 
powerful 'force of inertia. But tlje^it^pocentlal efflclendy of the . 
lecture method Is also a atrong factor in Its rontlnued domfnance or tim 
educational seene. To be: sure, bad lectwres deserve a" "[ the criticism 
they can get, but a good lectiire, usetl under the right c,ondl tions , is , 
a tremendoualy efficient vehicle for transmlttlnffJnf ormation . ^ 

Two of the most qonmion criticisms of the lecture menhod pe ttfar; 
"booksiare better," an4 that "active participation on the pa^t; of tlie^ 
learner la more effective than passive llstenlhi.'; Sucl. crft^|ci8ms aore 
not to be taken ilghtlA Once recognized , however , their fc^c^e can be 
mitigated. The reBt ifl this aectlon will discuss and parflalljy rebut . 
each of these crltlclBU.,iand ic will conciude by noting uhat after al] 
la said and done the lec|ture, with appropriate modltlcatloiis , 
an Important place In college, eeachlnfj. 

1 ' Books' Are Better. Boswe'll reports that fiamuel Jorindon crltl- 
elzed lectures as far back , as 176^ on the general giouitd a ^lat "T can 
not see that lectures do as much good as readlnf, tl^bo^KV f rom which 



still has 



;'iui«i;Vi^ti iniflB n point nf , ihp^ J ecn^iriv ; Ifl - .' 

■lift y^iii'-'fifv '-upoH n 'book ' , ■' ' •' .' Z ^' ''v' ■ ' " 

jinH ^etfd thr >»W#agnnien;r^ I e# untiil I hey HflV'i tf^^ io j^l^m m , . 

■ piilrl ifr p^f Iflh^ thpre LR.stl ll much Chit, 1r not ra#dUy^^ce$s1ble , , . 
larne numb^rB of srifdentfl in prlntrcl>fi?^nu there are three nnher , 
pfi'!nt« toj.-|)p Tnarlf? in rpbuttal ro this' c 'rt tic fstn- ■ , ;^ . •• ^ . ; ' 

; First, Hatening t ecture- caiif fl; very dlEferent eKperlence , 

Jinin readiiig: ^ traoscT J pf p/ t Fi^ pame. in^ ter iai/. UawklM, OavleB ancKy^ 
Haler nnte ^'Thr centetif^ iimv W rh^ Rante^ hut the dlfffient**^ 
Karh ;mMrohfr^r n1 rli^ftfl niiiy he « t linih at^d bv rht awajrenlgss that many A; 

ne h^r M^^flr^, r^RP'^rt^l^f; tbp ler i mer the Hanip mument^^^ ''^^^^^^^ ' 
f firl I f taf lyn" in^y' ocrnt Hiring a lecH ser btherw / / 

sfMii^iitHne^inH A /concer tlieiifRP I vpr w l ^li the- aawe ideas ^ 

*" ^ M^t'onct A 'lectyt p rnn he murr Fl^'Kil^J p^' t^^ preBentatibn^ . 

/\ g^Ml lerturpr can nr^gaiif^e hlM prt^sentatinn to fallow for the ''itt^ntlon 
failutpn'' nched by .[nhtisnji <we n^all i ^h^ni ''inicro.^ now) , and iti ^; ; 

- -cil legt* rlassfooms th^ upportnnJhy to aBk r 1 nrlfy Ing questione and / 
ff^vJpw unc^Bar points bIiuiiI d; ha mucli eater than In tha type of ; - ^/ 
piihl i' If^rturr to Whir h jolinson may Imv^ h« 

book Mv^t gni any: inBt^nr feediiHt: k f.» om a reader ; ail but th^ must ' 
' nblxm^ lentfn.ns dan^eMrlues frnni thnlr sCndentfi about hc^w well t Uings ^ 

■' thiril, Mul moMt Imbnrfflnr. thB one thing t-hflL a lecture cMn clc. much 
hettpr f lisn m -ybok U I n provl.lf- a I i^^mtJ^ ^ 
H..viiif/-, i'rea filing nifidp I nf Betting up « |.roiil«ro Hnd thlnkiiig ft thiiuugh 
• of' n'»t only'l'tarlng an Iflen butVilso wltneBHlnR its development ^«r» be 
.1 .m«iituable experiences hard to dup^^^^^ . 

■^Hawklni, 'Da^lefl, and •Majer/ UemiaJLK/U^^ 

'-Wlpje. JhiJUt'CtorB,, TnH lann tinl verslty V w^p'^o . v 1 9,n . P- 21. 



/ >:\ .^9. - Pwrtt^^ fa^n Is Bfeiuet ihan BaBslve Lls tinJ-ng.. 'J'he 

■; ' : riBaWtis iost people .^^^WpaBalv^ aa oppoaiid tc. Btitlye jmr- 

f .t^^^^^ uiuil^B|^mi learning thebry and axperiiientB C^t 

the ■tudent.-'^ It ^™M^»mDBt convent iona] lectUrii's dn not provide 
.^4^'^^^^^^ »f »p»»^t-"..^i | |BK'flt udent verbal iaatlon.^ryj nf urcemenl , or 

feedback'. " ^'But pn*e Chl4 |w^^Ki^ie repogniz'ed It can ba niii.lgated by. 
,^ 'Encouraging atudti^ta to ^ued^i you, by asking your itujli.nl;H questloni, 

" by coupling Apure deMnallitluna wltb pii.hl«m utaving ii*<a^^^^^ given 
:. :a»; homework, ,^d/or by fcrpfehgK^^^^ lec L.i^.al uertaiii'key point s. 

Thla li what I . ha^s^j^mln^i-A^ in aiipha^ng, that ,a ''Thi^ t iire naed not 
^ last a ttS^la pertu^,.,afl^ 1 wilKl-eturn to chli point in mlmiti-. KlrnL, 
^however> one might ;i*^e t:^at.^l^y be^au^^^ Itt t^lttinfe 

^ablil ciuring a /Ueiurb^do^ti tiol^ittcfesaaill y mean 'ch&ti his ur her mJnd J.« 
paaalvejl IndeJ^ th« Btudent'a mind ia,u^ ten high! y aqtlvc ^ many i Imes 
; with Che Wrong act/lvlty -^uv^g the lecture. ;rhe trick la fin f^^l the 
- paaplve rfnudent'a.^m^^ v/ffrklng in the r ight d 1 rec tiou . 

■ . The last chflptef tii •RoBer,: AnHttlJ *s terrlf ln;'buok f oi^;; W 1 1 bci&vhal J.. 
4; f5f aiiii . The' Summer ■ (|m.- fea8 the f aBri.uitluH titlV '"The Iniv.. .lt.i St atilum," 
,■■ ■ 'ak rfltara to the^^'ln'^^^ gamt - baHelm M In t he , ml^d ^ ; We wnnt lu 

/ try to.mk^ft sure that it la our game aiKCnut aome other i^„n.e that Jy ' 
- :;betni.Tl8y«a in the student's inter lor Bradlum. Active .r 1 1 . Ipat J on , 

learnini from liatenl^g, and even relnf orcement can ■ occui du, Ing a leulure 
'' iKhe student trlea to anticipate miu^ Implicitly or covertiy predicr 
'.the outcome of the apeakerfs. disunur The audent lb ^ 

i^But McReachie' (p . al) has mited; "However / delay of feiidback mdy not 
■ seriously hinder the learner In acquiring knowledge if ha la: raotivrted 
, > and the material la not too difficult." < Til indl..ate what mlghL h,^ don. 

to mtftlvatfe atudents, and how to dea^ with difficult material beluw. 

■ .-^Angell (pp. 308-UO) notea;. "At Mrai. it. I a u game of rtit:u U tlopa , 
. %ecapturing8. andvlaiona. Figures and occaslonB return, enormoui sounds 

rise aiid awe U, and the interior HCadlum Lilla with light. .» . Anr fau, 
as.l say. can play this private Hame, eKtendinii il to ext caordina i y ^ 

' vdrletles'and poasdbllitiea in his mind. Ruth baty against; bandy Kfnifax 

Hubball pitcheB to Ted Williams .. . . By. chinklng/attout haaebay l-ikcv 
this by playing. it over, keeping, li warm in a void gta.fon = we htgln 

- to make'drbcoverles. wlth' luck, we may aven i.tnetrate^omh of tua myece. i.t., 
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f^l^ifbrttd if ^& BV&m\<&r'B ne%t;iMms^ c onf ifcms the predictioti,* ; iH^^ 



tiole period I 1 : 



^ irtlpturningvto fhe leoMire need not ^iast a whol 

or thatone < Ijksa pftrloH can be t|rake^ii Into different-parts, It 'Ib of ten 



R gorfd idea til Stop ier t ur ihf, and ^permi i ^iTome f orirT of response by students 

A gfnwraJ '*srjU there iiny qtierrlons?'' 1« not llfiely to b# as effective as 

nakiup fsninr rtartlculirtf question oF ytitif. OTO In a non-^ threatening manner^\,_(f 

RatheV ttian jh tngllnfY^^^ might put a questlon^^,- , 

on the boBTfj r>r the oyerh^ad prgjector and have 'the whole .clasajifieditate 

Ifluute or Hi^ before disc In datatl* Or 

you:inl^ht j§(lvp yWSr^tudf^nti a problejn and let them hreak Into gmalL 

"huf?" grcJips to dlHCMisF l?: for 2-"* minutes ^before re^rtlng their an«* 

Bwers and/or rhelr confusion about whkt^t^^ problem or^questlon means, 

ir jt J s y easible'^ the small grctup tec|]nlque has the advantage of pro- 

niot-f tirf edcin I Interarrinn among c -I assiiia tes and giving vent to any 

Latent n^ed^ fur self eKRrBSslon. Styd0nts''are\ more : 1 Ike jy to ask ques-- j . 

lUmR nil twH h" nther In muvli «lLuatinnfl f^an thev are to ask the Instructor,^ 

F#^ar'nf ask !n^^ ''dumb'* nx "<?bvLnup" quearlons Is rilso I eaae^ffd^when 

i , t • ' ' ' ■ ^ ' f 

RtuflpfitB find nut tlity nre not tfie only oneR don' t hd|^e» the foggiest 

nol Lorf of whRt Ls gcjlng on. And when questlnn^^ from the gl^up are dls- 

cusBed in f roiit of^Sthe. who I e c 1 ass ^ 1 1 Is possible to 6ioak|some 



i ' / 



\'r-l 



imbersi the\ 



Individual prnhLams in the guise '-That some members the^ group aren t 
rlear qh , , "or oiie or two of wonder why .*t"4^ 

llie TLrst tlmp such a "break" to discuss a hew question or problem 
Is used. It is Important *o put the cLasa at ease with a. Btatement to 
the effect tliat "This la a tough point, and I want to make sure yoy ' 
understand It before going on^ tn the next One, I'm going to put a 
questlnn on tlie screen (bnard) you can see If ybu really graip the-||j 



^ Class slae or physJLcal arrangements may pose some barriers to using 
buzz groups.^but Mckeachle (p- 2\) has reported "This technique seems jft^ 
secure mucW greater Btudent acceptance of some lecture materials* \I 'vfj 
broken lecture sections of 500 sti^ents Into six. Th^e groups dlscu|8| 
a problem fur ten minutes, after which I call upon some of the groups fff 
to report. After each Idea or suggestion other groups wh|.ch^M J J 
the same idea are asked^f) ral^e their hands so that they CM'^are in^/J k 
volved and regarded*, the main points of th^ reports are placefl on^the;^ 
blackbpard and T then try to Incorporate them Into the^ lecture or | 
least dlsctiss the prdiUems involved," \ | 
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Idea. DoB'tUt your p«ts. thl, lf:hot a pop &ul. or anything IlUe that, 
^ust «udy%.e qu..tlon-f« a f^w minutes. anW think out an answa^. Then . 
Ce will dlscilsi any ' am fei^ u n; 1^ the gueBtion or -any problam y ou m i ght have 
In arriving at th« answer." ' 1 w 

If k lekra^dUnstratlon la wupl«d with going over homewirk prob- 
' I . . j^^^ j« all t^he ijork JiUmself J 



ahow off hki>pkri|r knowledge,, ana «aka the answers appear to be.self- . 
evident, if W a.|wara are s.lf=e.l^nf, ,wby go to the b^^the. of assign^ 
mg homLwork O^blema? If the anawef are nut. aelf-evldent . let thn 



impdrtant that 4e InBtructor doe^ not do all the work 



• Student^' know that you appreciate thl eftort they have expended. Wive 
' l^m- a^e guidance 4t^fltic a*r Chen gradually allow the«> to take over- 
' and preaen. . t^^^irW i<>lutlonfl^ Studlea have' shown thAt in teaching ■ 
/ atud^ts to solve ^obleas . knowledge of how to go about ther^ia ...ore 

■ lpporta«t than knb^ledge of the Vrlnclple be^sed (Bllg),^. 136). A 
live tf^ns^^tion of]^ing up a^pro^m and ^king •it-.threugh^ani 
be useful at flrst^arid it la probably In^portant for the In^truc tor^ ua ; 
point out the answe? or the conclusion, if it appears that many atudencs. ^ 
have not arrived^t lt by themselves, uhrt« is a lot of evidence 

^ that the'dllLve^ of 1 cLlusion by oheself .an have consicferable rnotiva- . 
Clonal valde for a stddent (McKeachli; pX33) / And Beard 38) r,^^^^ 
^ "teachers who lolve all ^he>robien,a displaying their ow. sdper lor '^Ulls . 

.tend to4depresa interest in all but their most able, student^. " Jj 
\ ■ . NOW le^is. turn t^ th^ four .aA. pointy of a good, lecture. Plrff^ning. 

■ W Organization. Pres^^rtoni and Evaluatf<3% ^ /'^ , 

PLANNING •■ ' , < ^ , iJ, 

' ■ X new instructor.who has juafr^n his professional ata^^s «nd ,is 

• Juil ofhis aublect . n^at M£2HSiiL "^i*" ^he 'te.pt.tion tj. W to -.over 

, too .u^>«terlal and to go into Ao grear d«tMl. Th. ^n^an" .ind a ^ 

^ llmitid^^city £1. process inf ol^atik . and addlnfctoo jnany' al^inents ^ to 

an intellectual task causes cortfusion a.^d ineff icden^^ The Girn.aa- ^ 

■ ' ^.dish paycf^loaist. DavH Kat., even coined the.t^ "^.cal da..le , 
to refer to this problem; and over 30n.years before^la It was noted,. 



in 



Comenlus' Great Didactic ; 



/ Tf wa .take a jar with a narrow mouth,^ foic to thiB 
Lmpa^e a boy Intelldct . ^ ^"''li' J^^^J" ' 

water into it Aolently, Inste^f of Alowlng it to trickle 
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In rtrpp by drop^ wdJl b« the lesult?'-^ Without a 

fl^ubt* the greater '0^r*^* the liquid will flow ^i^fX 
^ the Bldpf and ulttiiiat:e3y' the jar will contain les^ _ 



Uultp RU roolisb Is, the acticm of thoa^ who try to ' 
.^ach the pupiis, rtor ns miA'ti tliey -^'^n aogltrllate, ^ 

hu\L BH muiih an jMieyi^ tliy^tlves wl'ph. i / , ' 

: . ()iir teaching ohject fves t^usi '|ie selected and stated carefullyt To 

beViifleful , niir ob jec L lvps:#jmiqf-/he gtatec! In n way t4%at is meaningful to 

/the Rtiidenr . Wf^ ^y^t ^Ht'irr whpre the atudpnt Is » and ^ 43aradoKlcally thlfl 
la' of tfen pHT Mrulai ly d1 ff icul t for new, eronomlFS Instructor^, TKe fact 
that they hMvn T ecent Ty J)t^en Htudents themseives of tw misleads them, 

, The pVoblefTi 1h t hafmuF^t npw inil rurtorB have recently been, Bucces^sful, 
strongly motivated gtuclentss wltii n deep Interest In the aubjecti This 
la not ifkeJy ttf*he typical tff the^-fttudents entering his or her. latgfe 



V (of terk^ ifful'')^ ifit rMflur tnry ffrtfnnniJ c g r 1 p Rses * ■ ■ ^ , ^ 

Too I f 1 1 1 e /letn 1 J / 1r to bp prererVecI tc^ too much, and the exonerate 
Aft t-* ^^'^ prefprt^d "^/j ffve abfitrac.i . . instead of talMng aboyt equilibrium 
pr It'iPH In general, f or a^xamjp IfC^ ^it he I to Rtart- by focusing on a par=^ ■ 
ticulat pricp that ha$ flnme mf.anlng 'f-jdr the student./ -^^^ tuition^ got 
beer, or movlesri Inifial pxamplea dealing with dlagranis should have 
specific: numberB atta Aed * ajid ' Jt often pays to work <heii^iDut In advance' 
on antoverhead transp^renr^y , rather than relying an, blackbbard work where 
it is often cM f ^Icult ^ tci get things draw*^exaccly to scale. ^ The use 'of-^ 
^vfirlays ^^u^ helps^tp up a compleK diagram piece by piece in a 

, way that can be ^versed and ^"pealed back-'/for clarification In a way 
that iB^ not pnasibla with a rnnye^^nnaJ blprkboard diagram, A trans- - 
parent y iH^pp^lBO avai lable for later- r^er^nce^ whereas iimlted^ apace^ 
of^en f orc^R u^^ to /erase the tr^ardl ■ . ' / 

If. yrnj plan to make.a^-lot of use of dlagrqijis in your presentations # 



is a^^good tdea^.to* i^^rk ^'•fjt onp or two hbipework problems that reqirf^re 
the st^identp themselves to draw and intnr^ret g'imj^ le^d iagrams , Thils ^ 



^wa^ you 'can,bF sute tha^ they are aware of what varlhU^s are on what ' 
axes* and 4t' helpg tffem get cM "f^eJ'' for the data through their ^fingers * 
as they connect the points *on a detnand ctirve^ fo^ e^Affiple, Once the 
students have worked out example Invol vin^ ^ specific set of pricea, 
itrls easier tn Jiove.to a raote general form where exact numbers need not 



^ tepeelfled and we can rfimply refer to diagrams where 'Pi is- greater than 
Pi," "Ql is leis than etcf; , mtw. . ^ ; ' j " 

S lnee It; u sually invoi ^^?^s a considarabll^/amount of effort, forging 
yQUrb&ff to work o^ apeclflc numerical' eximplfee And homework problems tnj 
thV;^Mnnin8 at^g*a la onji of tha best ways to injure ti^dt ypu'keep your 
leaTntng bbjectlveft limited don*t fali Into the Qomon- error of try- 
Irig to covar tq^^mudh material. If you can't or don't take time to work 
-out exam^las arid problems, how fpan y^u expact the typlca] itudent to gtetj 
deeply , involved In wl]jat you're Jtrying tu^teach? \ , J 1 



^ .fi^ry thing we^know abobt learning emphOTlzes the impo^.tance of ,prj 

' ^^n4zktion ot "atructure,%y Some structure or framework for analysis I 
la riec'essacy' make a si^jpject compreh#nBlbie In^e first places and ^^h^ 
lasgtd^as^^ and 'facts can/be placed in a stiuctiirid patterh In the student's 
^ mind' they are edsi:^ forgotten? A knowledge p'^- how things ^ta relatedj is 
also the easiest ijay to facilitate ^tVansfer of ideas' to new ap^plications. . 
. In ritost lecture, eituatlohs what may seRm like .a ^el I organlzed^ set 
ideas to the speaker may not appe'ai^ to be nearly 4s dlear "ur so well or-^ 
ganlzed to the listener,, who typlcalL^ iias far f amiJ larity with and. ^ 

aophisticatlon in the aubjedt matter, and who may fiot^ne^w where the 
' material fits Inlwlth other ideas,^ how It .^il'fl be usedj why it/is- ■ 
ortant. ^he lecturer .must help them 'Join these links,' Thtrefare, it 



1q Important to State the organization at the begirining of the lecture, to 
outline or itemize^ the 'main points to* be covered, and summarize and 
pull things together at*^ the eyid, _ - 7 , \ 

! ' 1, State The Orj a plzation At the Peain^ing .. TWe rlaisic dictum 
■ ^'First tell ! em what ^you * re going W tall 'em. Then tell *em. And, 
finally, t^l^ 'em what you',^ told ^em'- has niuch to^be &altl for, it. Many 
beginning lee turrf^ feel ^Ere may be too iQuch repetition usln^, this fof- 
mat. V But experience lE/dica tes that repetition wtilch may geem, "redundant" 
to th4 spea.ker is actually ^"reinforcing" tu the listener* / 

Several different orjanizatibnal patterns are availab/e, and each 
' hafl i^s useS) for particular purposes. If* ofte wants to cover a lot of ^ 
. ground fteallng with an Qverall framework ^or a aeries of definitions, a 
claa^aif icktlAi hierarchy may be ^the Lost^^ppropriata organization. 
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The notlyna of total rust, flyed (ost , VMji^ble nost, and marginal ^ ^ \ 
cost r for e^capipLp, mlglit best )w Rtruc^td In thli way* For other* ^ 

Introduiiirig^tfip ^ptjon of prlc^f' ^asriclty of demand,* fpr ^aTOplep one^ » 
nKghl puBe f:ht queitlcmi Why IsTtt that raising the pfica .of some 
pioductP (hproln or hnuch) sepms to bring in more revenue whi^^ raising 
the price of other produc rs (gagoltne at onh local rStation^ may bring 
in iefl||^reveniH??v-^' Thr nrganlrationa I p-rincl/pXe of cofflpari^on and . 

' Qontraat might ha the md^t apinoprlati* for ripaj^ing with an iaeue such as 
thj national debt where tfie problpma of falnB analogiee abound. 

RegardLRSH of which orgaiilr.ationai principle is being used in any 
particular lecture. It isamportant that the students know what li* is , 

\qu they know wha6 to listen fnr ond can set up some of the imytictt or 
c'ovprt fliiticlpBUone aiifJ predlctiona mentioned above. (Letting them 
lay nut thp haaes in'their Interior Htadluin in a great aid in helping 
theiri t" deHl wf rh an Abbott and (Jnatelln'B Immortnl questTon "Who's -un 

first?"). . ' L . ' 

• ■ ' 1 1 eml ze The M ain Po in ta . Ttemlzlng the main pqints of a. lecture 

'on the blfli'kboard, . thp overhea.l, ni a mlmeogr^ijhed handout hai severtl ad- , 
vantag^^g for both the lerturer and his audience . The Items provide "memory 
pegs" un which 'letajle Hnd' exnmplea can be hung, and they help to make it f 
cle^T when the lecturer Is movLng from one point to another. If pointB a^e 

. Itemized, the student who daydreams nr has a "micro sleep" finds It easier 
to realize that he has wlssed something , and he can ask a feUow student 
nr the lecturer to fllJ him. In later. . Itemizing alao addq memor^when 
we '-an say "therT^l^re three pnlntn on this topple" or,} "»hpre are two Items 

* In tkiis Gategury and, three in the nther." In itemlglng", it h.elps to keep 
lists ielatlvely short. If you have more -than five or six major points, 
try to. break' the list into parts or siibgroXipSj. 



^^Or one of my favorite ploys on the price r,lastlclty topic Is to ppject 
a picture cyf farmers dumping. mi Ik from a truck or Brazilian coffee fields 
'burning and ask "why would they do this?" When they say "to drive up 4 
• ' ' .the price," 1 say "but Won't they haxe less to Bell at the higher price/ 
,and we ate off and running. ' , • 



io 
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3. Summmrize at Che Etid . In BumraarkpAi^^the '^866^^ 
more 'helpful to pose Bignlllcant queation^ than ttf ilmply repeat ilatements 
of fnrf. MeKaachle (Py 186) notes that^ e xperiments by D . E. Berlyne 
"found that aaklng ■CudentB qnestlonB, rather than presenting staCementa 
of fact, not only Improyed learning but also Increased IntereBt in learn- 
ing more ^bout the topic." And Hawkins, Da^iles, and Majer Qj. 26) state 
that queBtlons "remind 8 tudents of materJal they should have gained and 
what implicatdQnB they should consldei . QueBtlonB help the student 
Btructure what he has learned on Che top^c, lir that pArtlcular lecture 
and cunulatlvel#" And they contlnue^'At the end, It Is also usefuf to 
review concepts, noting how they relate ro each oth'er and Lo prevl oua, ones . 

PRESENTATION ^ ■• , 

The beginning la probably the most imporcant part ot the lefitiire 
presentation. The day's topicCa) should^be tied In with faD.l liar niaterial. 
perhaps by reviewing the main points of the preceding lecture or -by cit- 
ing aome cur r^t event that relates to the day's lecture. You should 
Indicate why the topic(s) la (are) Import ant — Jmportant Lo the Bludent, 
not tu the lecturer. Beyond the ■TrolntH already made undei "nrgani^.at Ion" 
above, however, much of what rema|iyl M-d- be said about good lecture 
presentations appears to be aimple conanoi, sense: Ucturet should be dt;- 
llvered in a, clear and confid^nL voice that do. a not go too fast and varies 
. In emphasis and Intonation ,. aptl y 11 lu#rated with a var J ety of stimuli 
^ and specific axapples, accompanied by abundant eye contact with the 
llsteners,«^',etc. r etc.* Yet it Is of ten brightening to sit In a college.^ 
lecture room and witness the extent to which suuh obvious maximB of r~ 
common sense are Ignored, diaregarded, oi simply overlooked. / 

, O^^er things not yet mentloneri thet one should keep lii mind in _ . 
thinking \bout his or her lecture^ pteBei.tations are: enthusiasm la 
important; non-verbal ■behavl'Df f,r"body^ language" Is important; sllunce, 
as well as voice inflection , ^can be goldefij some apparently mundrme i c.u= 
slderatione can be cruoial;'i sense of, iHimor.fl atock of cacchy exojiplefi 
and /or a few special "trl't^" Can be vul uable aidp^; variety in stimuU 
is the 81) ice of living, through ,h lecture; yet It helps to de^^op a 
• mor«»-or-iess standard procedurfc Ln dealing wlrl, major points in your 
presentation • ' t" 



T elaborate on^aCh of^tfese J reini ^lef;.y before turning . to, _ 

eva3 uatlng ypur lefcture preseiit-{''tiqnB,. • 



leuturar'r dwri enthustos*^'^^ a|i, Important variab in^arouslng Btudent 
Ifiterest and motlyatlonj an d^exper Intent al studll'B sho\j algnificantiy ^ r 
higher exam performance by studpnts wlio have been expoied to enthusiasm- - • 
tic ai opposed to passive If cturera. If you f'an'r get ;dntBllectually 
ex<lted about h topic, what can you ^xpec| frum jMur students? If 
you tian't' lecture with enthuslaHm,. don't lerture A- iSooje, for some other 
means of gainful employment. 

2. Ngn-Verb al Behavior- iF i Important .' If you don't think that 
"body^anguagn," such lis'faclaL exproasions, poBturei arfd geatures are 
Important robmuiiicatPrs, comper.' n . transcript or a radio tape vlth a, TV- 
tape of the samB preaentntlon. . • ' ' '* 

' Much of an Instruc lur 's enthuslasui tjt ] ack of enthuslasni la conmu- 
nlcat^d non-vp.rbaliy rather than 'with the actual .words he^slv uses. ^ 
If." you really want to . enc.ousagu studentB t^l ask queatlonB, don '-t just ,/ ■ 
cpIJ them this. Greet quefltitins w<lfV^a'^Hlie, aijprovlng nod, and preface 
your anawer with a ^''^ooH , quest iun , " ^o^ J'l 'm glad you asked that." If. _ 
you appear peeved, or appear to resent an interruption of your 'beayti- = ^ ' / 
fui spiel, it'dbesn't maki any difference what you say; students^will 
get the "clue" rtot to ask questlans-,^ ■ ^ 

3. Silence can be Golden .- Closely .related to non-ver"Wl beliavlor 
^nd voice tnf iect,lon Is the use of silence.^ A pregnant pause c^n be use- 
ful , and in encoaraging student response to queBtldns be sure to allow 
sufficient tltPe for thejn to digc-st/ meditate, and reacCt' What may Beem 
like a long time to you standing In front' of the room, ma)^ not reaily 

seem very long "to' the students. Develop patiei^ In reBlstlng the terop^, ; , 
tatlon fro "plug" silent "gaps." How df> you do this? ,Recall the person^ 
who stopped a.;^an on New York's Low^ Eaat Side and asked "How^ do- you r ■ % 
get to Carnegie Hal}.?" The reply he received was "Practice, practice, ■ 

practice. , "k, ' ' * \f- 

^ • k, . Some "mundane" Things Qa n be Crucial. If your cUsaroom'ls hof -v^ 
,and stuffy, if the "bla*^ bo^^s a ."gray" board thick with flM white; 
chal'k dust, If the window bllnclg are not drawn to shield the board from ' • 



glare, if a light bulb la missing, if you don't ha^ve chalk, If your 
'handouts aren't, typed on time, or If your reserve readings are not avail-' 
able in the library when the students need them, then it Is foolish to = 
Ignore these ^ problems *and blunder about on the grounds that such "mifidine" 
details ate beneatlC y^r: prof esslonal dignity. Modesty compels us to 
recognlE^ that onAome ^ys opening a wlntow; getting a wet paper, tow^eli ' 
drawing a blind, ar^ngirfg to have a bulb or a broken chair replaced ^ or , 
ffioying the class' outsSe is our most Blgniflcant cohtrlbutfion to student 
understanding* Your concentratian may make you oblivious to your, surround 
ingSi but not^many students have the ^powers af cpncentratlon or thtidesdre 
to overcome bad physical conditions. r^ulM-Va.te Janitors; secretariep, 
and librarians if .you want to be sure rhat you have enough. chalk ^ that ^ 
your handouts are ready on time, and th^t your reserve rea^dlngs are 
Available, 3abby .Burns noted "The besL laid schemes o' mice an- men ^ 

gang aft a-gleyJ' Don't get tripped up by "mundane" details. A] low^ 
\C 5, " Humor, Catchy EKamples and Biiecial Tricks, Most lecturers .have 
one or two favorite "tricks," ploySj especially dtamatic eKampleSj or ; - 
.^joHes* If' some way could be devised to pool and access Lhla ac6u - 
tnulated "wlsaom" we would probably all be betcer off a 1 chough^wliat 
works for one person may. not always work for another. 

Prolonged sllencep flipping an uverhead projectar on and off, 
letting a permanently mounted screen roll up with a banf; have their i/alue 
as attention getters at certain key poLnts if they are not overworked, 
I have also found that developing one or two ploys of continuing "in- 
humor" can be useful in establishing r/ipport with large tjlaeses. I 
try to keep them limited in number and reserved for key points, and they 
are far easier to demonstrate than to describe. One, for eKample, deals ® 
with a repeated burping (at my expense) on the polkt that the pricfc 
where "the amount bought equals the amount sold" is n^t the same rhlng 
as an equilibrium, or a market-clearing price. It's corny and It is 
akin to the instructor who is worried about the audibility ^ his voice 
and aske all of the students who cannuL hear him to please raise their 
hands. Or the instructor who rakes attendance by asking all of the 
students who are not present to please stand up. These usually gcea 
over big with most of my students, but 1 don-t know if other inBtructorH 
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ff«i.L(t UN*' rfiesn. ployp t-rf.pr t-tvely or nut. 

'. Another 'lf?vice 1 ua^jAen,! fliiak that students are not getting ^the' 
niflterlal' but Hf p "af T ifl tc ask qi|esf InnR \b tn set up^/i dlalqgUP with my-- 
^eir hi which I play th^' part rif bo Hi t))v Ins true Cor and the prudent 
stude^nt ("prHflp") or t h' ^ c^iHua I nhserver ''"cas") who Just happens to 
waridp*? I Ti nui^ ^tart asking que^tlciM.^ The slmuiated dialogue ran also 
!^*^d tr* draniatfze otlier pf'tnta suf1» the inclependence of the Fed If one 
waiitR t<* plav fhe parc^u r>f both Harry Irurnan Hnd MarTiner Eccles or 
JiTTuay CaF'ter and^ ^rthii* Ijiirnfl. You dun ' f ^l^ve to be a profeSBiunal actor 
trj pull tliia cHif^ off^ hnf^ a 'erfaln amount of hani (And corn) helps- 

Tn wDrkhfp, nut uunierlcaJ eHai'ipIes Ii> "lass, T sonietlmes make, sinipla - 
erTOTR in addition^ Mu'b t rac t l(.)n rir ^niu 1 1 1 p 1 1 in t icui and then use these o,c^ 
cations to dramatize tiv fiuniaii frail tlea anc! let^^ he st^jdents know that I 
apprf^i. late n<nm if tbp a^nnles tliey tiave gntiFi through by exf^ lattnlf\g "Hell, 
iliPt 'a only t\\p 12 th ml stake T'^p luade bo far today" fir ati eKaggerated 
"Heav*3fi , thaf !:he flr^r mtRtakp* I'vp^ ^ver niAde iri mv whf> 1 e life" accotn- 
paniefl hv an *^^lahnrat^' t'h(*w of nrigninh afr nmparH f^d with a wink* ^ 

"Salty" language i ^ n daTu^eTfuts weapon ^ but a ronfldent instructor, 
can BometiTnes pull It off without Mffendlng'- particularly If he Invenfe 
new words sufh aa "bass ackwarda.'' f/onfident Ins true tor is also nbt 
afraid to admit his own mistake.Sj ^^r to admit that he doesn't know the 
answer to a question, anrl luimor is^far mure effective when it ie at the 
In^s t rue tor " R not the studetit's PKppnae. fn talking about the importanca 
of tlie Items selected for measurement In deal Log with price indexes, for 
exampJe, I dramatige thr* notion of a "market baa^t" of goods by drawing 
a ludicrous plrture of a marker basket on the board. 




My artistic "talent" then becomes a Bource pf amusement as well as a focus, 
for underatand Ing . As will be seers below I try to evoke mental images of 
Alfred. Marshall basking on a roof i op in Palermo and the Indians tleing a 
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oowboy to two horses headed in opposite directions in discussing pi^ca 
elasticity of •demand, and so on. , - p^fifH 

A atock of "tricks" and' vivid examples can be a real aid In lec- 
turing. They beat serve as davices to stimulate Interest and attention; 
and like fertilizer; they can be useful in encouraging growth-in this case, 
fltudent underatanding of economlca. , 

6. Variety of Stimuli , In addition to voice inflection and avoiding 
the coimorw.error of letting aentencea trail off at the end, presentations 
can be varied by using a combination of overhead projector, blackboard 
work, and mimeographed handouts . , In liatlng main points or key definitions, 
the blackboard or the ovarhead la sometimes , preferable , since students 
may .pay more attention to things they haye copied theinBe#i;ea J. ^An over- 
head promotes more eye contact and student feedback than Ehe blackboard i 
and as mentioned above, flipping the on and off switch gets attention.) 
But." if a series of related points 1^ tu be covered-^in a cumulative se- 
quence over several periods, a mlmeogr aphed ^outline , with space for a 
student's marginal notes may, be preferable. (See Figure 1, which was 
given to the students before' the acL.ompanylng videotape Itcture.) Mimeo- 
graphed outlines can provldfc tht atudtnt with an opportunity to concen- 
trate on the big ldua£j unhliidered by the neceaaity of taking detailed 
notes: of course, they ar^also very ^iBeful to students who miss classes. 
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i FIGURE I . , ■ ^ 

Overview of Main Points Involved In Bui lding a Model. of Supply 
and toemand to Determine Equilibrium , 
Prices In Cq'mpetltlve Markets and to Analy ie Some 
Simple PoJllcy Problems in Competitive Markets 

^ j I " ' 

The Nature of Competitive Markets 

Product, Time, and Geographic Dimensions 
Many ,-*small" bUyers and sellers ^ < , , 
Information an^ Independent action 

Mpblllty of resourres and the' "long run" - . 

Li 

The Conkept of "Demand" 

Verbal Daflnltion 
Mathematical Equation (optional) 
' Numerical Table 
, Graphical "Picture" 
"Downward Sloping" Demand - Income Effect, Subetitutlon Effect, Diminish- 
ing Marginal Utility ' 
'^Prlce Elasticity" of Demand Total Revenue Test 
Change In "Demand" vs. nhange In "Quantity Demanded" 

til 

The Concept of "Supply" j 
Verbal Definition— ' ^ . 

MathematJcal Equation (optional) 
Numerical Table 
Graphical "Picture" 

Usual or Typical "Upward Sloping- Supply 

"Price Elasticity" of Supply ^_ 

Change In "Supply" vs. change In "Quantity Supplied . 

^ ^ - 'IV 



"Equilibrium" in Competitive Markets 
Changes In Equilibrium 
Interrelated Markets 

"SubstltufrM! Goods 
* "ComplementaW*' Goods 

*'Tandem" Goods 



V 



Selected Policy Problems | 
Excise Tax Problems J 
Price Ceilirfgs nnd Price Floors 
The Draft, Rent Controls, Minimum Wpg® Laws 
Farm Price Support Prograrai / 
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If the blackboard or overhead is used, be sure the print la large 
and iftglbls to alli^and try not to stand In front what ^la written or 
projected. Hawkins, Davlea, and Majer (p, 26) have also Buggefited some 
helpful techniques of blackboard worki 
* 1. Write down completa statementa (or words) not Just symbols. 
Students tend to copy down just what you write and later 
wonder what you meant. Your notes should help recollection, 
not hinder it. 

2, Start at the top of one panel. !»ove down and then go up to 
the next. Do not skip around and do not erase a panel until 
all available ones are used. ' - ' 

3, If you are right-handed, why not start with the right-'handed 
panel, (as seen by the claes) and when this is full, move to . 
the left* This Insures that you will not stand in front of 
what you have written* 

7/ Standard Procedure In Making Major Points. Bligh (pp. 
has suggested a "general form" for making important points, which In bare 
outline can be a useful guide or check J tat for the Instructor "In prepar'^ 
Ing and presenting a lecturer 
(1) Concise statement 
{2) Use the board 
('i) Re expra^dloti 
(4) Elaboration 

1) more detail ^ 
11) tllustratloii \" 
ill) explanations ^ 
iv) relate othar points 
v) ^KOTTtplea ^ 

(6) Recapi tul atiun and l eatatemeiu: 

I will try tti Illustrate how my own speclAl verBinn at thla"general 
fbrm"-can be used in the specific case ut pr Ice elasticity of demand, 
presented below. i. - ' 

EVALUATION ' ' 

In the mast fundamenLai atmae^ your lectures are a success If the 
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Btudents lear,ti what you. want' them to learn. If your appropriately es- 
tabllahed oblectlveB are met, other forms of evaluation are secondary. 
Yet one doesnVt have to wait until the t^st reBultB 'are In to see how hia ' 
material Is going over just watch the students: Do they come oB time 
or strflgRle in? Do they alt upright^flnd appear to -be In tereB ted In what's 
going on or are they slouched ' over and extending their "micro sleepi" Into, 
"macro sleeps"? iB^Xheri sparkle orliaze In their eyes? Are they taking 
no^es on the right things? Do they ask the right queBtions? if you are 
getting preliminary, warning signa froi these observations, there are 
better reactions than Bulking and nursing your bruised ego In Bllence, 
or boiling up with Indignant rage!\ Aiid.^even If you are not getting pre- 
limlnarfVarnlng s Jgns , you may vant to pass oufr an anonymous.queBtlonnalre * 
periodically to the students as a vlslb^le sign that you're ^ylng to do a 
good job and .are IntereBted in Improving. A sample of a questionnaire de- 
veloped by a group of lecturers at London University and reproduced in 
Beard (pp. 110 and 111) Is shown as figure 2. Thla^la a-good place to 
begin, but you'niay want to add or delete some l.tems based on experience.- 
Whatever form yuu use, be sure to provide some space' for students comments , 
and don't wait too long tft use It. U students^re asked to take ^questlbn- 
nalrea seriously, they want their commeivtB to benefit them before the 



One thing I like about, the London form is that It BollcltB the stu- 
dents' perceptions of some of the "mundane" factors such. as light, vlsi- 
blUty, and temperature mentioned above, and it also obtalnB information 
on the students own condition in terms of fatigue' and hunger. , Not all ot 
fchP problems In maintaining interest or attention «re the instructor a , 
fault and If It turns out that a large number of students are always tired 
or hungry at the time your class meets you want to be aware of this problem' 
and try to deal with It. perhaps by flowing studentB to bring snacks r or by 
trying to ^schedule your class at a different hour in the next Bemester. 
And, with regard to the London form, Beard (p. 106) reports: , 

"The lecturer gives out copies of, the questionnaire, prpbably at -the 
second or third lecture, explaining that he would appreciate the 
cooperation of the students in telling him how, In their oplnlo^i, 
the course could be Improved. Lecturers who have done thisv. re- ^ 
port that students are pleased to be consulted and take the(mattet 
verv seriously ... All of the lecturers report -that one result ol ^ 
usSg the questionnaire has been Improved relations, with their atudentB 
(even if they were already good) as well " increased interest .Stu- 
dents have also made some very helpful suggestionB under the heading ^ 
"advice for the future." 



courae is over. They , legitimately^, are njore concerned over their own 
experleftcea than the experiences; of, the gtudenta who- follow after thep. ' 

In addition to obtain|.ng student feedback, .you might want to ask a 
trusted friend to alt In on ■ome of your lectures btt4 make suggestions 
for Improvement. But the best critic of all is likely to b^yourself. 
Remwnber another of Bobbie Burhi^' geraB i - . 

. ^"wd some poweif tha^girtie: gie us . 

To see ourselvef^ as ithers see usi ' <^ ' ^ . 

l^cwad fsaa mony a blunder fraa ui * \ ' i 

And follsh fiotion," t: ; ^ . * . 

The advent of videotape now makes^it possible "To bse ourselves 
Ithers see us." It takes courage, but It ^can ^e done ih .private, and re 
viewing vidaotapas of one or two^uf your lec^tures offers a powerfuL tog] 
for^ salf-study and self-evaluation. Many .of ' us have uncgneclous , annoy- 
Ing or distracting pe'^onar mannerisms that even our best friends, let 
alone sami-dapendant students/ are reluctant ,to tell lis about, Qf4en, 
theyVhave to be seen to be believed and corrected. 

' Talk is cheap. So I will try to pracClce what I preach, by ^^^^^ 
tratlng how f handle part of my own lucture on a point Hiat la inc'nided 
practically all introductory economics cciursM, the ptlce elastidlty 
of demand. Remember, one of my (ibjeeLives lu wrlLing thie chapter 
for you to be able<^ to state two ways In which you would adapL or cht^iBi- 
thls demonstration to meet your own oblflctives and style.-. Anothe^v of 
my objectives is for you to indicate tw? ways in which the actual lee- 
'ture presentation differed from the plana dist-ussed below, and to aug- 
' gest^ two changes that I might have made to. Irapft^e my leci.ire^ 

A SPECIFIC EXAOTLE: PLANNING. ORnANIZING, PRESENTING. AND EVALyATING 

A LECTURE ONJHE PRICE ELASTIC I W OF DEMAND. , 

Planning . When planning ray lecture on the price elasticity nf (U- 

mand. I did so In conJunctloA with a three-page Reading assignment In' 
the text (Bach, SeventhVEditlon^ pagtes H 7.319) and a homework problem 
(see Appendix //I attached to this rhaptet). Give the frequent lack of 




i'^The -^^Ideotape accompanying tlila chapter was actually made about five 
months after thin chapter, was written, and is an actual cla-ss' sesaion , 
with 360 students wh-lch was not "staged" In any way. 
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#fid atiractivdy 

presented 

^SiiafrSTotfief very clear and 
visiiul p attractive 
iliustrdtio^ 



helpful 



of soma use 



I shall probably 
foUow this up 

r 

i 



niay follow 
this up 



rither little / 
content thi nly 
Talher difficult to could not 
follow - somewhat underitand. Uss 

pfsctically ^ 
no use 

uninterested, 
would have bctn 
belter occupied 
elsewhere 



absoiutely no 
help , , f 
very bored, shall 



avoid subject 
^whenever possible; 
less Interested 
than before 



materiaj wcfl 
presented 



satisfactory 



untidy, rather 
crowded, partly 
.illegible 



far too crowdedi 
ille^ble 



well presented * latM^aclory 



lettering too 
small* sUd^ 
rather crowded 



iifflost illegible 



Sound,' 

Commentijffrt 



very cletr and 
agreeable 



cleat 



. • / • ^ . - 



From Rfearci, pp. HO and I H 
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student m&tentlon 'M|^^'-l^t^^ assignments and my past exp€tience In^ 

lecturing. this^^HK i detid'fed to break my lecture Intq two parts ^ 

, ^ / ^P^^ f « 9/ ■ 

^ with m ree#k for prev^usly . unsien student r^exefclse in the mid^e*-r: \ ' 

the" flts^. part of' ^ clasa-wai to deal X^th^ th#4t^^a^^evtnu df ^ 

ilaBtidtty , .and tht ^aec6nd^^art was to Jfeal j^lthl|he^f^ctorfi that are' 



- ^elatad to^ dlf f erent ^dpgriei elaatic^t^-M . the amount ofi^otiL incom| 

■ ^ % ' \ ^ - . ^ ^J' ^. / ^ - ^ . 

'-. spent on the good, the ^vailablllty if '^eubftltuCfea, the u/gency .of ntfe'dp' ^ 

- .^^e durability of the Itemj ^nd whether or the purchase eai^d be 
*^pfo8tport#d. The first part was all new material, but lii lM seLotf'd part ' 

\* I plpnneS to make use of the notions of the Income effeci ; Che sub- ^ 
.^stltutloti effect. aKd the diminishing marginal utility whlrh had b^en 
dlacifbsed In the preceding lacture*^ Here I wanted to use 614 concepts 
to shed light on Aie niw idea of e^stictty. " ■ ' ' y 

Given .thia back^ound thinking^ whlu'h 1 did tn^m^^^htjad , 1 nst^d 
writing it down* I formulated obj eutives £or ;^e leclure In the first, ^ 
part oi the class In terms of what I wanted tlie sLudentg 'ta be^a^^ to f . 
do at ^the end pf t^s presf ntatidn and on Mubsi^qufent eKams i now wrine . 
these out as follows ^ * - j - ' . . 

1, When given^ a previously unseen newspaper t lipping ^'i^Scrlhirng ^- 
changes in the^rice^Qf bus rides, th^ aumber (»f riders, -and 
the to^'al amount of money apent on bus ridea, 7^% of the slu- 
* denti will be able to iudicaLe'whether the demand for buu ser /: 
vice iB elastic or Inelastic and explain nhelr reasoning with 
X complete accuracy. ^ 



2, After thfi clas^ meeting , and after studying for the, n^t eKam, 
70% of the students should he' able.'to ^select the correct 
alternative on a multiple choice question that ^Ives price and 
' quantity information and ask whether demand is elastitp^ inelas-^ 
* tic, unit elastic, or something ^Ise. 
Note what these objectives include and what they leave out. They^ 
cover only the total revenue test o't elasticity, nothing Is said about 



-^Since the cfass size of 360 students in the accompany^^ng vUieotape 
prevented passlrig out a handout in the middle of class,, the handout 
shown in Appendix //2 was distributed as the students entered ^ the room 
for this class period. 
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elaiitiutty noe/ficients, nr the .differences b^tweeril^ppint and/arc elas- 



ticity " polntg whLcIi mv twenty* yearn nf experience have tt^nvineed 



"^r^en^t worth inu,i^to th^ vas^' majo^rlty oi introductory ^studants > gud' 
polQts which aren't woj^h murb tn me in terme of , the opportunity cost 
tKe^s^pos^ with rt'spert to nt'^hpr idens tUat^ t think are far more 
■9 ' impQrt^jit for Introduc i ni y Rtiident g tu'^learn, 

*\ ) ^ I'^^P Rirtgh^ hnTTiewnr P pt^ hlpiii, ^i/j yon wlIM ntiip, dealt^wltli the 
/ m^tefinl In }K»fh the i ( r f m pat t ^^nd t>ip T.ist^part c>f rlie Lecture; there- 



rae 



f ot> s 1 .hatL t u de^v^sjB h humewDrk pipblen) lW a way that couJd be "epllL*' 
fairiy eaBlljy In going nver tfefe homework In class, and T had tO; have the 
homework probl^n run off and distributed tn the itudents (see AppendiK #1) 
M also .had rn'prepatp the handout 1 wanted to use in fltfe mid--poLnt eval = 

ua^tlon^/exerc Ise (s6^. AppendlK i\^2%. The 0^^% miter laJ s and notes 1 would' 
'need had/Vo prepared; and, FlnaMv, I had w make m^re that an overhead 
J^'^ptnle* tor would be fn the rtassrnom* r 

. ' Qr 8 an 1 z a t Ion ^- Slnccz^ boili parts of the lecture dealt with only - one ^ 
^oncept, whlrh I ^^dn ' t 'want in RpJJr Into all of Its logical niceties, 
^ a hierarchical c lassi^ tea Mnn ' d IHn ' t make much sense. Moreover . the ^ 
* students were not likely to have any f ami 1 iar analogies on which to base 
a compar ison-and-contrast argani^.atioii . Therefore, 1 decided to ui 
more-or- leas problefii-centered approach, to be opened with a serlei^of 
questions and J lluqtratlons that dealt with situations that the students 
"could urrderstand, and to he summarized and evaluated with an examise 
problem the students had never seen before. * - 

Presefitatlon , After a brief review of the material on downward' 
eloping demand oovered In the preJedlng lecture (see Figure 1 for an idea 
df wheTe price elasticity of demand fits into my overall frame\?ork for 
explaining competitive market pricing), I planned to open with a series 
of questions deeLgned to develop the need for a concept like elasticity* 
Then I planned to use a previously prepared transparency of main points* 
including a concise definition, for the overhead,— Beyond this, I 



10/ ^ 

^— 1 Wanted the Htudenta to copy the definition or "c*oncise statement." 

After viewing the accompanying videotape; I wish that 1 had used the 

board Instead of the prepared overhead for this part of the presentation. 

If I had been writing it nn the hoard or a blank transparency as they copied 

I would have been less likely to go too fast, allowing more time for the words 

tn "sink in/" 
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I^^i^d to- use a modlftftd veriion oft Bligh'e "general form" above an*' thrf 



d.Conclae ■tatffmanti 



fpllowlAg notes (loma In my^hcadp not on picferi to make my prasentatlon*^ 

T^e degree to which the quantity demanded 
changea for a given change in price, ^ 
Later applications^ 'Alfred Marshall . ' 



asiie IfflpdrtaQCf 



^ ^aind Origin I 
^ Re £pres8 \ 
More Detail I 



Move along, a given demand curve, cet > p#r . 
Quantity, opposltp jAlre'ct^lon to price 



'degree' 



— a "lot" or a "little"? 



Illuatration: 

Further Ixplanatlon 
and Examples i 



w^tch total revenue — defined as P x C 

how strong is Q? 

pull R f alastlc 

doesn't pull R ^ Inelastic 

"Paleface" — cowboys and Indians # 

first part of homwork 



Relate to other points i 



Ca^e 1 and 2 In homewdrk 
brief until after feedback set up 

7 

anticipation 

Feedback I student handout on bus. fares 

RecapLtulate p re-state ^ and push on . . • 

Tf yoti can mfi^ka ^^sa our of these notasj play a gama in ^^uui in- 
terior stadium^ and after viewing the accompanying videotape yoii^ can see 
if you come up with the same acbra I do* You can also help rae^.evaluata 
the effectiveness of my lecture planning , organization , and presentation* 

E valuation * In addition to the feedback I received from students 
by their expressions and responses during the actual lecture » one multlpl 
choice question deaJing with the tutal cevenue cast of elasticity was 
Included on the next hour exam, some ti\/e ulass meetings after the lac- 
ture shown on the accompanying vidaotape; and a different question on 
the same point was on the final exam some two months later* The ques^ 
tions and the percent of 360 students choosing each alternative are 
shown below i \ ' 

f 

. - • • H i) 
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For tlie Becond -year of New Ytirk^B 'World Falrg the admlision 
prfce wa.H raised Croni $?.nO to The number of people 

Rdtnltte<i firopped from 27 million ty 2^ million. Assuming / 
fhnt tb& demanrl f-urve had not shifted, ,what el^aticlty of 
demand is Indicated? 

(27%)A. ,1 relative] V e 1 astlr^ demand 

X65%4'R. n relaMvely. Inelastlr demand 



%)/C. nn elastli'ltv bf about ^unl'fy ^ - * 

(5/4 . Infinltelv elastLi: demand 

' - - V. ' * 

. FinaJ jxam 

Suppose that, an the reeult oF a very large harvest the price 
of a|jpl€-^^^ at Krogurn Rupermarkpt fell from SKOH per pound 
Lu $.5f) per potnid and that the quantity of apples purchased 
Inr^eRHed Froni AOn jmunds a daV to HOO pounds a day. Over 
* this price* rang?;, an ecoiioml^^t wnuld s^iv'that the demand for 

apple^^ ia . 
(2J%)A. Elastic 

gi%)B. IneJastic 
{ft6%)(:. Unitary elastic 

(8%)d; Imposaible to dstermine^ from the information given 

The fact that less than 70% of my students were able to get the cor* 
rect answer to eLther of these relatively straight foreward questlonSs 
indicates to me that my nrlglnal objective tf2 i#as too ambitious for a 
large^class 'if studentr^ with mean CEEB--RAT scores of 1010 or else 1 should 
have sppnf mf>rc time on this point. I lean to the latter Interpretation ^ 
whdch may ^nr prise ycju after you have seen the accompanying videotape. 
Even though It probably looks repetitive and obvious to you, you are not 
a 1010 SAT RCf>re student In a large class of 360 sophomore, about ^5% of 
whom are required to take the^ course, » 

CONCLUSION 

1 hope tliat it Is obvious by now that: good lecturing, far from be= 
Ing an artistlr talent with which people are born, is a skill which can 
be developed and improved with though tfuJ consideration and practice. 
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If r pmy ba permitted o.ne final example from the world of baseball, 
eon8tderi:he case of Oeor|e Shuba, an outfielder for the Brooklyn Do^era 
Ift-the early 1950'b, who Rodger *Kahn (p. 224) notes was called "The 
'fshoegun" bicauae of his ability to spray line drives to all fields "with 
a awing -ftp compact and so fluid that it appeared as natural as a Binile." 
In compiling *iia wonderful book The Boys of Summer , Kahn vislterf Shuba 
ar his home some years after his retirement from basebal] and had occa- 
Blon to comment on his "Aitural" swing. Shuba, then In his basameiit , . 
■ reached up to a beam in the celling and lowered a rope with a clump at 
knots that hung waist high. Then he showed Kahn a bat which had been 
drilled and filled with lead, and went to a file and pulled out a whole 
ream of charts marked with X's, Kahn notesi 

"In the winters," he said, "for fifteen years after loading 
potatoes* or anything else, even when I was in the majorB, 
I'd swing at the clump six hundred times. Every night, 
after sixty I'd make an X. Tan X's and I had my six hun-= 
dred swings. Than I could go to bed.- 

You cail that natural? I swung a 4^ ounce bat 600 Limes a 
night, 4,200 times a week,. 47,200 swings every winter. 
Wrists. The fast ball's hp you. You gotta wrist it cut. 
Forty-seven thousand two hundred times. 

Forturiately; it doesn't take this much practice to become a "natural 
lecturer. ■ To those who want to commit themselves to this task - •good 
luck an^odspeed: To those who want to shirk the reaponalblliLy of a 
good teacher to develop good lectures — good-bye and good rlddancel 
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.PONT Is AND DO'S 



DonVt 



Do 



Tllink that lecturing is slnipjf 
talking to students. 



Recognize the Importahce of planning'^ 
organi^tions and evaluation tn addi^ 
tlon to presentation. 



2, Think that you can plan a 
lerturiB by^ glancing at the 
text f^fi the way to rlaBs, . 

3. ^ Assume that all ritudents ar^ 

like you were as a student. 



Find out where they are at, 



>PLAN AHE- 



Try to '*cover" everything you 
know about a subject 



Use only otie organization pat 
tern for all of your, lecturer 



fi. Keep your ^>rgnni^tiig [jlan arid 
niaLn pfjlnt ^ secrp t . V% 

7^ f^ely exclusively on rme way 
talk and rlialk. 



8. Forget the importance of 
non--ver6al behavior (include 
I fig s llen( e ) , 

9, Overlook "miindan^" details. 



Carefully select your objectlvas in 
terms of what you can reasonably 
eKpect your students to achieve* 

Adapt your organization to suit the 
nafure of the topic' and student ex- 
perience that might be related to it^ 

Let, the students know what to expect 
and ^ tpmlze the key Items * 

Have 3 Op a variety of stlmulii examples 
and teaching aids J and brelk your 
rlass period into different parts 
ficc asionally • 

Watch yourself on videotape and note 
your unnonsciouB body language and 
speech habits. 

Pay attention to "housekeeping" and 
"environmental" datails. 



10,. 'talk to your notes, tiie black- 
bDard, the celling, the window, 
your shoes , etc * 



11, Try to copy goraeone else's 
style. 



Talk to your students, look at the^^ 
note their posture , expressions , and, 
the glint or the^ hage tn their eyes — ^ 
get Bome feedback* --^—-^^ 

Try to benefit from others' experience 
in developing and imprpvlng the^tyle 
that is best for you.- 



12 . Choke up . 



Relax and enjoy it, 



J 22 



^ ! FINALLY ' * 



DO Keep the p«eeeding check list. Refer to It oecailonally, and modify 

' - ' - f _ ' ■ ■ ' ^ 

It to keep ^ up with your evolving expedience. 

POM'T Become a 'alave to any Blmple, fixed let of rulei, 

DO EeBMibei: that the drone who. after being told Chat all great short 

atorlea had one of four themes (religion, royalty, sajf and i^yBtery) , 

atlll had trouble, finding a publisher ' for his elasBlc "My God, said 

the Queen, I'm pregnant. I wonder who did It?'' as yoM try to put 

creative Imagination into improving your lectures. 



,> APPENDIX /n 

C] as i_ Ma nd o u t on Price Elasticity of Demand 



Thib iheet may be col lectf*d, checked for accuraay^V^^and returned to you latar^ 
Print Your Name ' 



(last) 



(first) 



, Bel^ IS f) table showing the market demand for wheat, other thlfigs Qonstant,, 
Plot these data on the axes provldf?d, and labeV the demand eurve "D." 



: P 
Prfce Per 

Bushel 

S3. 00 

2.00 
L50 
I .09 



Quantity Demanded 
(Millhon s of Bushels) 

11 

14 ^ 

17 

20 



p 

sj'oo 

2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
I ,00 
*50 



I I I I 



1 i I ^ 



t 4 I + 



! r I I 



10 



t- 4 -f -f 



15 



I I I I 



-H4— 4-4- 



-Kj -4-4 



20 



4 14 4 



^ Quant I ty 

25 

(Minions of 
Byshtls) 



If yoii piottod your Hemflnd curve cotractl?. It iloplii "down to the _ 
right'* Indicating that, other thlnge cofistant, price and the quant^ity 
demandad are Inversely related — as price falls, the amount people are 
wlillng to buy increases ; and as price rises » the amount people ar^e /; 
wlliing to buy decrease^. Three reaaons that demand curves typically 
.slope '*down to the right'', other things constants are! the "Incorae 
-effect", the ■'substitution pffect" and "the law of diminishing marginal 
utility" — be sure thmt you understand what these words : mean . 
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The Prtee Elasticity of Dtmand mfer'i to meves, along a given demand sehedulai 
other things €onstantp If a price change oauies the quantity demanded to change 
**a lot'*! we say .that demand Is '^elastic". If a price change causes the quantity 
demanded to charge "a little", we say that demand Is ''Inelastic". ' 



How do you know what Is meant by lot" and "a little"? The iimplest 
aniwer Is watch total revenue or total expenditures (they're the same thing) 
and see which way they move when price changes, they move with quantity we 
say demand Is "elaitic", and If they move with price, we say demand Is "Inelas^ 
tic". Note the examples^ below, " 

Example 1 : If price goes up, the qs^itlty demartded will 
and If total revenue goes down with t^e quantity demanded we 
demanded Changed "a lot" it pulled revenue down with It - 



I usual hy go down , 
say the quant I ty 



and demand Is 

elastic. over this Interval. On /the other hand, If price^goes up, the quantity 
demanded goes down, and total revenue goes up with the price rather than down^ 
wT^ the quantity, we say the quantity changed "a little" not enough to pull 
p#venue with it and demand Is inelastic over this interval. 



Example 2 - If price goes down^ the quantity demanded will usually go up, 
and if total revenue goes up with the quantity demanded we say the quantity 
demand changed "a lot" It pulled revenue up with It --and demand Is 
•listic over this Interval, On the other hand, if price goes down^ the quan- 
tity demanded goes up, and total revenue goes down with the price ratrter than 
up with the quantltys we say the quantity changed "a little" — not #nnugh 
^ to pull revenue with it and ■ demand Is Inelastic over this Interval . 

Example 3 : If price and quanflty demanded chinge, but total revenue 
.Stays the same, we say ithat demand has unitary price elasticity, or Is uni t 
f last ic , ipver this Interval, 



Important point . A single demand curve can have different degrees of 
elasticity over different Intervals, To see this, complete the table belowr"" 
and then go back to the curve you plotted on the axes above and label the in- 
terval between $3^00 and $2.50 "E" for elastic since over this interval reva- 
nut moves with quantity. Label the Interval between $1,50 and $1*00 "I" for 
Inelastic since over this Interval revenue moves with price. Using the part 
of the table you have completed , label the interval between $2.50 and $2,00 
" " because over this interval revenue moves with 



(E or 0 

and label the Interval between $2,00 and $1 
Interval" revenue moves with 



.50 



(E or 1) 



(quanti ty/prlce) 

• because over th 1 s 



(quantity/price) 
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Price Per 
Bushel 

$3.00 
2T50 

2T0O 
iTso " ~ 
I Too."" 



/ Quantity Demanded Total Revenue ' 

(Hill ions uf Bushel s) (Pr i ce X Qugnt 1 ty) 

8 • $2k million 

^ ^iT " ^ ^/^^ ^ ¥27.5 mill ToS- ^ ^^^^ 

1^ $ ml 1 1 ton 

" " ^ ° ^17 ^ ~ ' ^ $25.5 ^MHon 



1 Or 



Determination of Elas, 
Between Internals 

l^venue moves with ^ 

'Demand is £ 

rievenue moves w! th _ 

I D en^n d i s , 

IgaveniJe nxive;. with 
iDe maj fd is 



'Reyenue moves wi th 
_ jDemand 

- - 



p, 



Now, do work over, can you use the concept of price elasticity of dernind to 
throw lome light on the fol Inwlng real situations? You don ' t jiav© to write out 
answers / but you sHfjuId thnyqjhtful ly conildpr these queitlons for clfss discuiilon, 

#ttse- l f - rhe K^m44^0 

incpeaf** cornmuttr l eitei by 20>^ ! The |:all road argued that dec 1 1 ning revenues 
niade.thl'i rat« Increase essential, Upponent'i uf the rate I nfcreaie contended 
t^iat the rail road* 5 revenues would fall because of the rate hike, ^ 

\^HIch uF the fulluwlng best interprets the 'information given? 

1. The raMrond fel^t that the demand fpr passenger service was 
elastic arirl the%jpponents fif the rate increase felt It was 
inFlasflc. " ■ . 

2. The railraad f ej t thai the demand for passenger service vyas 

" inelastic and the opponen^^of the rate Increase felt It was 
*sla5tlc. ' " . - ^ 

i. Both qroups felt that the demand was inelastic, but for dlf- . . 
T*^'rent reasons* , 

Both yrQiips felt that the demand was elastic, but for different 
reasons , 

Xm^e 2 Based on the fo! Inv^l ng lettered sentences! 

A, The football stadium at XYZ University was enlarged three years from 
3U,000 to 35,000 seats, . / 

B. V^SInce the enlargenienti the stadium has never been full. 

C, Tickets cost five dollars. 

D. A marketing survey shows that the University's gate receipts wouW - 
be lower Jf it charged lower prices even though the number of tle^ 
kets sold would be greater* 

What, if anything, does sentence D Imply about the elastrdty of demand with 
respect to price? - 



1 , Demand i s elastic, 

2. Demand is inelastic. , 
3,, Demand Is at unit elastfctifcy. 

k. It Implies nothing a^out flastlctty of demand. 

Case 3 : How elastio do you think /your demand for the following products Is, In 
Jthe price ran^rxnear the price priivalllng now? 



RequI red-^^Ktbooks Gasoline . 

Footbafls tickets to the Airplane tickets home^ 

b|g gaVe of the year Dormitory room 

UpHlok^^ Cigarettes . - r _ 

, Blue SI Ik^iieckt les ' Lighter fluid 

In each case, see If you can Isolate the major factors thit make your elasticity 
of demand what it Is, 
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Bus fare 
lures rideri, 
but riot enough 



Bv TiNSliEY STEWART 

Csuiiii Jiyrflil i Timti liil! wriNf 

1 nM mohlh Robeii A KrlM> cut ih#i 
HBliiitlav farns on his Nrw Albinsr him 
inn- firtm 40 lenlR fn 25 frnll In in 
iiMrmpl lo liiir morr pas?** nj|rifi> . 

Hir rspiiuiunt filiril ami KflMK • 
formci nlv flftnrnpy. says he's |oln| 
hovt io Ui some dfiveN for his Wome 
Transit C>» go inci rul hauk on iht 
hours ihe busps mit^ 

■When ' I don't know/' hp said earlier 
ihiiwoek 'But it*5 imminani ' 
. Huring the four August Sajurdaya iN 
reduced faron were in effect, more peopli 

2 356 an average oi m per Siturday 
^did lide the fauics But thi Ipcomi 
IDtaled less than when frwer people rode 
it the higher fares. 

On the most profitahie Hilurdiy in 
August, fi67 persons paid. Jt 25 eenU - 
each. $lfifi.75 ^ 
. On July 2i. the last Saturdiy bifors 
, the experiment started, 551 personi piW. 
at 40 cents each, $220.40 

The riifferenet = |S3 85 ^ pepreie|Ui, 
about $1,500 a month in inrome for ine 
bus t MijUjMiny . . ^ . . 

If hiworiiig the fnrcii bringn mor« 
ndnis hut irns mnney, Ihrn. Kelho sain, 
he's niii mnu In lower faros 

Wh.ii hr v^ill do is rrducr the. number 
nf drivi^rs he has from the /Current 13 
Uhere were 25 just last / ytir) and 
operate the buses only jn t^jnorning 
and late aflemoon. the tffrt^S wHen 
they are most hatvily uied, - 

Kelso who says the bus bttim^ss hai 
been going downhill /or ^^^^J; 
IS nranng bottom He K^jf™ 
the idcn of leymfi off driver^ind cutting 
' t^ack nn M TVlct Hul he .£ihH contmut 
to operate il a loss, either^ he lam 
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Review Notei 

(Ta Re Gomplttet^ Bef oi e Vlwln g Thfr Video Tape Accompanying T his Chapter) 

1. 'state two major teaching objectlveBinoit likely to be achieved by 
the stralglit lecture inethotl/twrlte brisf phraaas fo 



<2) 



State three %|aching objeofclves leaat likely to be achieved by the 
straight 'lecture method fwr 1 te brief phraaea for anawera). 



<1). 
(2) 



indicate one Important advantaie that| a good leGture has over a text- 
book presentation of the lame material (write a brief phrase for an 
answar) , \ ' 



Indicate two ways In which the straight lecture method ^mlght be mod- 
it led to make It a more powerful tool (write no more than two brief 
setitence^ or phraaes) . 

(1) . • - • - - • — — _ 



(2) 



List the four main partB of a ROod lecture (write one word for each 
part). J 

f^y — ^— ■ ' 
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6, Can you |peelfy at least three items that you now want to keep in ; 

mind and praetloe in presenting your own lecturas? If bo, list them 

in the following spaces. * , 

(l ^^ ■ - ■ ' " ^ " " ' " 

■ (2) ' ^ ' ' ' ■ ' 

(3) ' ■ ' • 
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... LECTtJRES AS AH IMSTRUCTIONAL METHOD _ v , 

' Exercise 2 ' , 

(To Be Uae Tn ndnjunrtlun With Tlia Video Tape Accompflnying This Chmpter) 

Indicate twn wayi in which Saunders '/preaentat|on in the video tape 
fllf feted Irom the plan presented in the cliapwr. 



(2) 



2. Indicate two speriflc changes thar SaunderH could make to improve his 
lecture on the price elaatirity of flemand , 



Specify two ways in which you would chanie Saunders' lecture On price 
elasticity of demand In order to make it more appropriate for your 
own objectivea and style, . 

< 1 ) ' . , — ' 



(2) 



4. Can you specify at least th*ji:terl;leps that you now want to keep in 

mind and practice In preaentinf yo^r own lectures? If so, list them ' 
In the following spacea. 



(2)_ 
<3) 
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5. Do your koswera in 4 above differ f ^om yo ur anawari to the same ques- 
tion (#6) In Exerciae 1? (Circle one) Yes No 

6, bid visin g the video tapE (aa opposed to jupt reading the chapcer) 



Did vl^ying the video tapE gaa opposed to juac reaaing 
add to your awareneas of things you want to keep in mind 
In prasentlng your own lectures? (Circle ^one) Yea 

If y0Sp what wak added? * 
If 'nOp why do your think nothing was added? 

i ■ . \ 

J ' 



and practice 

c 

No , 



J 
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Uhaptpr 6 

i MPROVING CLA SS ROOM blSGUSB ION IM ECONOMICS COURSES* 



W . Le€ HanHen 



NEEDa . ' 

"My diacnisslon' sections never really had much dlsf.usalon* 
' The Instructor asked a few quefitlons but we never got 
into any meaty isBues wf could dlgcuss.'" 

"The instructor in this course {r, email upper division 
counsel spent almost 100 parcent* of the time lecturing* 
The Eew times he tried to get a discussion going failed 
con^letely;. I though smalJ classes were Intended to 
perTnit cliicuaslnn that uan' t occMir in ^arge principles 
lectures . . 

"Our UlacuBeions Ln this coutse have been boring and a^ 
waste of time. Neither lha instructor or the students 
know muVh abotit how to hnve good discusslnns , " 

•i 

K#sponBes from sfSdenf course 
^ evaltiationB * 



*Thi8 rhapter is based on a method of reading and .discussion 
developed by The Great Bpokg Foun.dation, an independent nonprofit 
educational organisation founded in 1947. '^m Foundation 'e purpose 
i% to provide programs of continuing liberal education for students 
of all ages. Its staff ronducts courses throughout the United 
States to train teachers and volunteers in the discussion method 
which is .called "shared inquiry*" The method is also presented in ■ 
the paperbound Junior Great Books series for students from second 
through twelfth grade and in two paperbound anthologies for adults, 
THE SEARCH FOR WANING (1976) , BECOMING HUMAN (1977),^ '^d TOE 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY (1978). For Information, write The' Great 
Books Foundation, 307 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

I am particular Ly indebted to Ed Moidof and Vic l^a^ir of the 
Foundation for exposure to the enriching experiences of *^group 
discussion. T am also grateful to Sally Hansen, Art Welsh, and 
Phil Saunders for their ektensive comments on earlier drafts of this , 
chapter, and to the many economistB who have given their ^reactions 
to this approach. 
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Much Is made of the enriched learning experience that comes from 
/Classroom dlicusslon, and the advantagea of small classes and discus- 
alon Bec tlons in achleYlng the benefit § of such discussion* Yet 



few inatructors In economics whether seasoned full professors or 
bsglnning instructors, know how to le$d effective dl^cuasions. As a 
resultp effectiva classroom dlEcussions are few, and far hetweeni andp 
as Instructors J we mlsi the opportunity to develop ^a deeper under^ 
standing ^of and Interest in our subject. 

Effective discuaslon comes about through exploring the Impllca^ 
tlons of some shared body of material which Is clearly written, but 
whose substantive meaning and significance is not fully clear as it 
stands*. Discussion of this type not only develops the .ability of 
the participant to think reflectively ; it also stimulates the InUereBt 
and increases the understanding of both the participants and the 

instructor. ^ v ' . 

= ^ ■ ■ 1/ 

GOALS 

'The goal of this, .chapter is to deBcrlbe an ef f ective ^approach to 
elasBrpom discussion and to indicate the detailed strategies needed to 
help revitalize classroom learning in economics* In addition, a variety 
of exercises are provided to help you turn your classroom discussions 
Into challenging intellectual experiences that will enhance student 
learning and yield you greater satlafadtlon in your teachinjg* 

' ' ^ OBJECTIVES '■ • 

COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES r 

■J ' ' ' " '= ■ ■ - ^ . ' . ■ 

1. After reading this chapters you will be able tox ^ 

a) identify the five major elements of a framework for effective °^ 
discussion leading 

^ ... _ . ■ 

b) state the four criteria for chopsing materials for discussion 

c) explain the functions of each of the six types of questions 
, described in th^chapter 



d) describe at least eight major responsibilities of iiscuaslon 
leaders and ten major responsibilities of discussion • 
participants ' 

•a) sumiariEe at least six helpful mechanical auggeBti^ns for 
facilitating Improved discussion .. . ^ 



EKLC 



't, , Aft. r fading th J atapter and eotapletm^ th. yot* will b« 

' " able to I . J 

a) i»*ke l»P~v«msnt8 1,. a -et of basic 

glvsyi^ to you - - 

'%) select two itemi of m.t«i.l which would be approprl.tF-f or^ a 
class dlscusslort 

, e) write a ba.lc question and a cluster of supporting questions 

for each se teetlon , ^ , 

/ aettlng ^ 
AFFECTIVE OB JECTIVEB 

After readlng^ this chapter and tiomplating the exerclsei, It li 

Intended that you will ■ 
. [, value the importance of classroom discussion In attaining 
the higher levels 'pf cognitive learning* 

2. develop your skills In leading dlBcussions, 

.3, ,give diecusslon a larger rot^ In your instructional 

planning and teaching* 
4. tncorporate'dlscuision technique? into your classrooin 

activities when apprnprlate* 

, Of MAIS POINtS 



The meaning of Diflcusslon ( 

A Six-Part Framework for Effective Dlscuselone ; ^ 

Course Goals ^ , , " 

Choosing Materials* for Dlseussidn^ - . 

Four Criteria . ^ ^ 

Sources of toterial ' ' ; - ^ 

Types of Questions and Questioning Strategies 

Basic, Supporting* and Followp questions 
Factual, Interprat^tlve* and Ivaluatlye^uestlons |^ 
Question Clusters ^ , ^ 

» " How to Ifse These Questions ' V a , 

Rss^rins jollities/ of Dlsquaslon Leaders! Ten RMonmehdatlons 

RMPOMlbllltietf of Participants^ Fourteen Recomendatlons 

Mechanics of Discussion Leading i Eight Suggestions 

A Connludlng Conmant ■■ ^ ' 

Exercises ^ , . 
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mPROVIHG CLASSROOM Dl'sCUgSION IN ECONOMICS COURSES 



the diBcuas toft, approach off ars great unrealized potential for . 

8 tltBulatlng learning in econbtaics courses. T^a principal .funcfclons , 

of classrou?i dlseusslon should be to broaden and eKtend the learning 

jp£ atudents and InBt^uctors, develop' greater a^utdent interest and, 
c motlvatlbn, and gefter^lly enhanie the goals of a liberal education. 

But eifeetlve disdUMi^n depends on more than the receipt of a 
-*^^ew teaching tips ^frbm experienced ins tr It requires a well^ \ 

^ developed frafflework that tightly ^relates coursa goals, the j^terials ■ 

to be diioussedi different types of'quealkons and a strategy for 
^ asking the^* student responsibility, and instructor leadership. Only 

then can the clags time devoted to discussion ef f||fQijve^y sfrve its . ; 

purpose, ^ ivN.- % / 



THE MEANING OF DISCUSSION , " . : ^ 

As Saunders pdirita out in r \hiB ^chapter on lecturitigj lectures .ae 
highly effactive for presfentiWg ^actuaJ InformatlQn, . They ran also 
be used ^o damonstrate the hJUghar- level cognltjve skills, as? 
instructors illustrate how to Interpret material, h^w to apply" 
newly acquired knowledge.^ and how to analyze problems. Lectures 
-havp;^aliaost no value, howeV^ij i" developing in the student either 
t^# hlghast=leval aognltive^akllla or a whole range of atiective 
.skills; . ^ ^ 

?• ' ^. Classroom disQuasion can be istroni in those areas where lecturer 
-are weak"* While discussion may be ineffective tor i^artlng factual 
jrmatlon, it affords excellent practice for students to de»eJ 



tlie higher-level cognitive skills^^clu offers opportunltleB for 

getting studentB to the point wh^r& the hi|h§st-level skilly of 

' synthesis and evaluation* using Bloom's tefminology;,^ .can be 

exerciaedt And it provides a useful way to Inuorporating a conpern^ 

for the acquisition of the usually neglected affective ski Lie. 

The goalf of classroom discussion are best achieved by exploring 

pome conmioniy shared body of material whofe substantive meaning and 

. ■ " ^' . . . " 

..aignificance are not fully clear. Every^fte thus starts froTn the 

. , . f. ' 

■ ■ ' . ' ■ ' 133 ■ ^^-^ 
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'■'■^ natekai .ne«ap'sp6,r^' article cm soml 'eliMtiMfe^ e^ent ,, a "cbbb'' aiiii6:^:.i.7 , 
or an mmm^y by. a-ome pVovncatlve ^ro^^Qt() ^o.r attettpts to extract 4tr 

^ ■ . ' . . ^ ' - ' ^ ^ ' ^ • ' ^ ^ ' ' • ■ 

In the search >f or Ainderstanding. ^ ; ' ■ » - 

^~ ■ The com'ippt bf cl as^room^ dig in this chapter, Is 

not jhtf same^^Wi^^Sa,an eaiinnt the almple act cff aaklng- queBtipns. 
mid ^%ti^^ tBBpotidbB/^ 

- tlliny queBti^n^risportaa Mtudints and Inatructors, 

foT^;lf4tipce^ hgv€ wWil-^ef;in^ ;biit Llmltted purposes^^ a student raises 

question tt^:^et-additiprial^^^ the 
instructor who; then rtspbn^i;! an tristTOMor directs to . 

litudents tu eind 'out > pble to follow th^ praeanta- ^ 

tlnnr an InRtructor que^Btlonsnttdivldual^ s to Ji^d 'dUt ^ 

whether ttiey have Mstered ; thfe Wdntent and the skills hflrig tau^t;:. v ^ 
an fnatrurtor grills Rtudents tn, rind out what they know for - . . ; 

purpuseB of grading them. Alii thesi^ classroom eKchanges are 
iippottant in providing specific kinds ;uf Information, but they do ^ : 
litt I e . tu generate Blgnff leant dlac^ussion and higher- level learning- 

I |;jj-Many other, quest ion-^response exchanges ' are ^indeed for the ^ 
bT:^d^,er purpose iff'; ft^ students and motl>^atlng dlscussloni . 

Un|;e^ the ^ufegfelbns are of, a particular type ^^Kowaver, These a V 

eklhmges arlr apt to achieve the opposite of their iiftenti by ' : 
aafcu^y dlscouraiing Btudents from participating in future 
excKM|ges. Three examples llLustrate my pgrlnt r 

" If the ques^JQ asked is a factua l qlieitioni.-:#iere can be dne ' 
and only one "cprr^et" tesponse and the studentsi must have the 
Inf^rLt Lqn^lrt^^^feiea answer It. ^dlnarlly'':^ . ' ; 

8tud«|t 41;#^iu^ th& answer, but In the abaente of this :the 
instrue^^must try^tu find sotteone who^ can provide tha answef 
^n^^ falling that* he ordinarily fipvers oVer the awkwardnaffs by , • 
providing the correct answer. Not' only do. students find factual 
questions dull, particularly since they seem to lead nowhere, b^it 
lustruttors inwiably find that the student Involvemetrt produced 
is superfj^lal at best nnd the tipped- For discussion rarely can be . 



i ^ ^ Ruatalned^ 



1^2 



..If *he question aolicits a judginent or opinion (what do yoil think 
. abo^t this?), there may he no good baels for student responses other 
thm^^ the prejudices they bring with them to ^thi' classroom. Given the 
diversity of^yiews likeXy, to emerg^ li^ response to such questions , the 



^tteri^t at .dilcusslon may , well degenerate Into a "bull sesslon^'—an 
exctiange of^'Ull^formed op±nions=-'thaj; wastes valuable time and fails 
to Engage the thinking powers of students, ' . 

Iflithe/^qu^stion is one to/which^there is no cdrrecj answer ^ - 
students are of ten at a loss; .to respond because many of them believe 
there must be m.correct answer—hit an answer chat is not iiroediately 
obvious t(0 them. .They flnd^^it ..difficult to conceive of instrjictors 
asking questions for which there ai'e nut correct answers » especially 
given the tendency of economic textbdqks and instructors In economics 
■}x%^o emphasize the "correct" answers and Bolutions* They may often feel 
|^fS€hey have no basis for responding because the questdons are unrelated 
to the materials they have studied.. InstructorB know that debatable 
questions are the most interesting ones 'to discuss. They should also 
realise that since their knowiadge about the question usualiy exceeds 
that of their students by a considerabJa margin , they wllJ almost 
Inevitably end up with a monologue provLdlng their own Interpretation. 

A SIX»PART.FRA1^W0RK%0R LEADING jipcfuS SIGNS 

Consistently succesBful ciassrojom discussions resul^j In 
contrast to the pitfalls suggested £aboyej from the explicit 4 ' 
. bringing together of six separate elements^ (1) your course goala, 
' r (M) the reading materials you selerft for the coursbj (3) 'different 
' .types .of questions and how the^F' arti employ.eS to. facilitate discussion, 
(4) the responsibilities of the,, participating students, (5) the 
leadership role of the instructor, and (6) "the mechanics qI 
discussion leading. Any instructors who have tried to Include 
^discussions In their courses wilJ have paid attention, 
at some level, to all except perhaps, (1) and (6) , But without 

combining all six points tog'ether sys tt^ma tidal l y , ef forts at clasH ? 

- „ ? _ , / 

discussion are unlikely to be successfuJ, The six element together 

form a framework tor discussion I J 1 ustrated by the schematic: shown 
^ In Flgurt 1, 



'37 



Figure 1 

The Elements of 'A Framework 
' For Ef f ectijye Dlsc usslona 
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The MSt of the sections In this chaptar elaborate on elemente (2) 
through (6) of thli frMaework-- -showing how to make It operational and 11 
luatrratlng ita applleatlon to the teaehlng of elMentary economies. No 
attention Is given the te^ttag research on discussion leading be- 
' cause of Its limited uaefulQess here* Intent la to enable you as 
quickly as posslBle to turn your Iclasaroom discussions Into stimulat- 
ing, challenging Intellectual eKp^.enceB that will enhance student 
learning and yield you greater satisfaction In your teaching. After 
cos^leting this chapter you may wish to use some of 'the videotapes and ^ 
audiotapes which coaplement and amplify on the approach presented here, 
COimSl GOALS 

As indicated above, dlficussion le appropriate only if your course ^ 
<^goala go beyond memorizing key terms and manipulating a set of fixed 
relationships. If, however , your course goals do call for developing 
deeper understanding, higher level thinking skills , and affective di- 
mensions , these goals must be taken seriously and sufficient time must 
be allpcated to enable students to pursue these goals through well 
planned discussion. It should be made clear to students that discus- 
sions are an important part of the course. One of the most frequent 
complaints made by students in large lecture courses with separa^te 
discussion sections is that they do not understand the function of 
discussion, how it relates to the lectures ^ and how their ''diecussion 
grade'* is to be determined . 

A clear statement of the student's role In discussions aUch as 
the one outlined on pages 148^51 can usefully be supplemented with a 
statement relating discussions to your course goals and indicating how 
participation In discussion will be evaluated, 
CHOOSING MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION 

Without suitable materials your efforts to conduct effective 
V classroom discussion^ are severely limited. Of course ^ some effect- 
ive discussions occur fortuitously. But slfice you can't count on 
chance, you must seek to produce the clrcumstan,ces that offer the 
potential for a good discuaslon. This begins with the selection of 
material* There are several questions to ask as you search out 
material, 

^3:) 
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Cyltegla for Seiection 

Does the aatwlal eontaln a sufficient niaaber ef Ideaa for die- 
cussignf Whether the material contains enough Ideas for dlaeuflslon can 
be dCTotiitrated by your ability to write down ieveral quaatlonB whose 
answers >ou or your students are likely to be In doubt about. These 
queBtions can be about the Ideas you consider taportanti words or pas- 
sage^ you do not understand, passagefl having multiple meanings or ap- 
pllQatlona, attempts to connect more than one Idea in the materials, 
passages whose truthfulness or applications you would like students to 
discuss in light of their toowledge and eKperlence, and so forth* The 
key consideration in deciding whether or not a particular item Is rich 
enough to sustain discussion Is your ability to wlte a "cluster" of 
questions p Including one majer^ — ^or basic—question and a half-dozen or 
so supporting questions which are related to the basic question but 
subordinate to It. (TMs distinction is published in the next sectlonj 

I s the material self-contained? The selection should be able to 
stand on Its o%m, so that there Is no need to look up key teraa or ob- 
tain supplementary informatlOT* ^Everyone should be^^ble to come to the 
diseussion equally well prepared and the only references necesiary dur- 
ing the course of the dlecusslon should be the selectloh Itself* 'Hiia 
does not mean, of course* that the selections cannot build on knowledge 
acquired from the parts of the textbook and the reading selections al*- 
ready eoverad earlier in the course. 

Is the material reasonably well wrlttea t Material that is poorly 
written and organized will cause the discussion to get bogged down in 
efforts to straighten out the author's prose rather than to focus on 
the interpretation of the material* Trying to straighten out confused 
presentations^ of economic issues is obviously part of our task, but the 
raphasls should be on Intellectual rather than stylistic confuaions. ^ 

Is the material interesting to you or to your students ? Unless 
there is something of real interest in the selfction, as revealad by 
your questions, do not choose It. There' are better ways to use clasi 
time than discusBing uninteresting material. A good indication of the 
interest of-^he material Is whether or not you want to do more reading 
on the topic * t = 

?40 
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Though •ettlng out theit criteria Is eaay, It U ©ore difficult to 
fagl confidant that tha matarlals salectad meet these crltarla* The 
BOat obvloua test, that of being able to prepare a cluater of questions, 
is costly, ragultliig not «ly mora than one careful reading of the ma*- 
tarlil but alao tha tough and at the same time stimulating Intalleetuiil 
labor needed to g«erate useful queBtlona about the material. The best 
approaah Initially Is to use some proven materials i meanwhile, you can 
begin aearehlng for other materials that fit your eourse objeetlvee. 
^Sources of Katerial 

Where do you find suitable material for dlaeusslon In eeonomlcj 
courses? Let me tall you right off that It doesn't pay to look in 
textbooks because almost without exception they represent the "eKpert" 
view of the facts that leaves little room for discussion. 

The most obvious source is the many books of readings that contain 
abort pelactions by economists on a variety of topics, oftra accompanied 
by '"discussion" questions. They usually are well written, and ordinar- 
ily they are Interesting, The catch Is that they have been screened by 
the editors for their economics content but not necessarily for their 
diacuasablllty « Many make suitable discussion material ^ however, be- 
cause they entertain some doubt or raise questions in the reader's 
mind. The final teat is whether you can develop a cluster of questions* 

Hany selections have already been well tested. An excellent art- 
icle for discussion, for inatance, Is R. A. Radford's widely reprinted 
description of how markets evolved within prisoner of war camps during 
World War 11,^ Two other recent articles by Heilbroner and Solow focus 
on the state of current aconomics. Or you can go back to Adam Smith-^^ 
to his dlaeusslon of prices, for example, which is in many way aore 

3 

intareating and challengijig than modem textbook treatment of prices « 

^i. A. Radford, "Tha EconOTics Organisation of a P,0*W. Gamp," 
Economica , Vol, XII, 1945. 
2 

Robert L, Heilbroner, "On the Lilted 'Relevance' of Economics," 
and Robert M. iolow, "Science and Ideology In Economics," both In The 
Public Interest . Pall 1970, 

3 

Ad^ Smith, "On the Natural and Ifarket Price of Comaodlties," 
Chapter VII, Book 1 of The Wealth of Nations , Modem Library Edition, 

141 
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In addition, articles In periodicals (such as Challroge, The Public 
Interest) md chaptere in recently published booki (for example, Okun'i 
recent paperback^ Equality and Efficien cy ) offer rich opportunities 
for eKplorlng the meaning of an author's work. 

Other fruitful sources/ are the various casebooks whose select ions 
describe real-life situations or issues which are to be resolved by 
students through careful thinking and diicusslon. Care ttust be taken 
in selection here also because the quality as well as t^e complexity of - 
these cases varies greatly, and some cases differ little from the 
textbook-type material that is not suitable for discussion. One of 
the best of these is the Fels-Uhler Casebook^ which Includes a careful ^ 
selection of newspaper articles, some presenting "problM" cases and_ 
others '^policy Issue** cases. The cages not only meet the criteria ©ut« 
lined above but provide, in addition, a systematic way of approaching 
econOTlc problems and 'issues* 

Exposure to the Fels-Uhler approach will ma^^ it readily apparent 
that dally newspapers (local as well as national ones like the New York . 
Times and Wall Street Journal ) and weekly news magazines offer excellent 
sources of ad^Jtlonal material, Althou|h maAy newspaper articles focus 
fiarrowly on tMlfacts of some situation, from time to time they present 
[jitereptlnp paradoxes which can be resqlved thrbugh discussion, e.g., 
the price of an article is going u^ at the same time as the quantity 
sold is lncreasinj|. The apparent paradox may not be particularly ob- ^ 
ricure, but your students can profit from exploring the contents of such 
articles to find out exactly what is happening,^ N^spaper articles 
must be carefully selected because you cart rarely generate more than a 
single cluster of questions from them and sometimes not even that. 



Arthur M, Okun, Equality and Efficiency; T^e Big Tradeoff , Brook- 
ings Institution, 1975. 

^Rendlgs Fels and Robert G, Uhler, Casebook of Economic Probl^a - 
and Policies f Practice in Thinking , West Publishing Co*, 1976 (1976- 
77 edition) . "Also, see their Staff Notes , a separate publication to 
accompany the Casebook . 

^Such articles also provide a highly useful transition to the next 
topic to be covered 4n the course. In this case, it would be to the 
effects of shifting' suppiy and demand curves. 
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.TYPES OP QUISTIOHS AND QUESTIONING STRATEGIES 

To help ielect the materials and later to BtlTOlate effective dls- 
cus.loni, It la Invortant to understand varlouB claBSlflcatlons of 
queatlonfl that can be askad md the role they play In dlscuislon. One 
claaBlficatlon IdentlfleB queatlons by their potential for dlscuislon; 
queatlonfl of fact, questlonB of. Interpretation, and queatlons of evalu- 
ation. Mother classification Identifies questlonB by their role in 
the dlBCusalon procesBi basic questions, Bupporting questions, and 
follow-up queBtlona. Whether you are dlscussini a reaching selection 
such as the Badford piece, a caBe from the Pels-Uhler (or some other) 
casebook, or an article from a recent newflpaper, it Ib Unportant to know 
the different catWgories and types of questionfl. 

We start with a brief elaboration of each type of question in the 
acheae that classifies them accordini to their potential for discus- 
slon. 

The first clasBlflcation BCheme 1 shall discusB is the distinction 
Miong factual questions, interpretative queBtlons and evaluating 
questions, all of which help to explore the meaning of the materials 
being read. 

Factual QuestlonB . The "facta" of the asBiinment are the words 
used by author-^-everything that Is written in the selection. Queatlons 
of fact require partlclpantB to offer quotations or paraphrases of the 
material. SometimeB these "factB" may differ from other people's 
understanding of the "facts." But for purposes of dispsBlng the 
material, we must focus on the "facta" as presented by the author. 
Otherwlfle, partlclpantB will argue about what the "real facts" are. 
with the result that little or no proiresB can be made in gaining an 
understanding of the material undei discuBslon: (To resolve disputeB 
about the "real factfl" would require time-consuming Independent in- 
veBtigatlon and thereby delay the discussion.) For our purposeB. then, 
the author's words are accepted as facts. A factual question about 
the Radford article would bei ' 

"What were the sources of the prlaoners' supplies 
of .rations?" 

(The answer Is found In the eighth paragraph of the article.) 
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Interpretative queatlons * Theie queetlonB ask particlpanta to 

escplore what tha autljor meant by what he Baid, For example, the/dls-' 

cusslon leader might ask about the meaning of a particular word or 

sentence or paragraph, about the belief or intention of the author, or 

about possible connections Miong Ideas, actions, and statCTents In the 

raadingi Questions of interpretation all require that the answers or 

opinions offered by the participants can be supported by evidence from 

the reading^ In contrast to factual questions, lnterp«ttftlve^ questions 

require tlie ^titement of a conclusion which can thetr^ supported by 

evidence. Since the Evidence requlree some kind of logical leap or 

inference to reach a conclusion, there is no right or wrling answeri 

dif ferent. peopld will arrive at different conclusions and hence hold 

different interpretations. Moreover, the same person m^y be able to of* 

fer several different Interpretations for the same question, by citing 

different bite of supporting evidence or through different processes of 

reasbnina about the same evidence. It should be noted that the word 

"interpretAtlv^e-' is used here In a dlf f erent ^sense from that used by 

Bloom (isee Baundars * Chapter on Instructlonai Objectives). The search 

tot InSrpretatlve questions in newsp&per articles is usually more di£* 

ficul,t thilti in longer readings, owing to the factual nature of the 

artiViel 'and their relative shortness. Yet, as noted above, newspaper 

artitles -on' economics frequently develop paradoxes or contradictions 

tliat ca^fcji Used as Interpretative questions. Several of these are 11%, 

^LiisWA^ecf by the selections included in the Exercises. < . 

A ^^p|t interpretative question about the Radford article ifiir;V\> ' ^ 

^\1'-v^^^r^^i^a^ does Radford say accounts for the development 
c^^Mp^^^i of .an exchange system in the P,0,W* camp?'* 

WiM^ g^Bt ion ^BkQB a bit of digging to find out what Radford Bd^p:^: 

Alt^i^ iptftii wpiK the participants will find his mention (not ^ne^t^ar- 
: lly^/^i^^U^^ and preferences! other responses will also be ^ 

Iprtjib^lftg*^' ;Th^^^^ will be lively as students try to ^ come to 

m Vii^lutlB^^ forces and ±hei^ relative Importance in 

Wcqo^tkrig^^^ of the exchange system. Mother Inter- 

^reCatlv^/^iiaV^^^ takes a slightly different approach Is? 

j; ; \.*!b^e6^Riidfprd believe that the exchange system 
f V r) operated effectively?*' 
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Evaluat lyg^pu aot lona ■ These questions ask partlelpaiitB to oonelder 
the matsrtal in teras of their own experlenee and to determine in what 
MBpects a pMSon sgrees qt dlsagreee with the author's meaning, or to ^ 
what ejitent th^Beleetlon has applleatlon to the person's own life, 
these questions require the dlscuaaant to relate the material under 
discussion to his or her own experlencefl. questions of evaluation 
should be based upon knowledge «id e^erienee that dlseussants poseess 
as a result of reading the aflslgnad aelectlon . Without such cosimon 
baekgsowid most participants will b^ unable to share in the answers and 
to learn from them* An evaluative question about the Radford article 

would bei , ' ^ 

"Do you believe the GerMins should have allowed 
this exchange system to. develop and operare 
within the P,0*W, crap?" 
There Is likely to be considerable diflagreement about this question, ^ 
with the discuf slbn soon going to^ the heart of economics^-centrallied 
versus decrotralized control. Another aKample would be: ^ ^^I'^i-^ 

"Do you believe the Germna were wise In allowing 
the exchange system to devalop In the camp?" j 
Some economists might argue that evaluative questions are '-norm^ 
atlve" questions (what ought to be) which they dladain in favor of 
"positive" (what Is) questions • Yet econpmlets regularly reach their 
own conclusions rod judgments about economic events and Issues, and 
they defend this practice because of the prior analysis they, have 
undertaken. This is exactly what we want students to learn to do 
through dlscufislon. Our aim is to teach students to develop their 

own conclusions on the basis of their careful analyal'B of what the 

y 

author said. . ^ , 

The second classification scheme, as you will remember, categor= 
' Izes questions according to the role they play In discussion. I shall 
again discuss each type of question in turn. ^' 

Basic Questions . Basic questflons are Interpretative questions 
that can lead to an extended discussion of whft you consider to be 
some of the main ideas In the 'material. They are questions through 
which you hope to ^crease your knowledge of the material becdiise 
either you do not have a satisfactory answer to them or you do not 
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believe your answers are the only acceptable ones. Basic questions 

raise not Just one but several problems of meaning that you want to 

escplori. Basic questions help to clarify and develop the Ideas you 

think are laaportant, A dlscusalon should always stavt off with a 

basic question. The first Interpretative question suggested for 

the Radford article Is a good basic questions 

'^at does' Radford say accounts for the development 
of an exchange system ir\ the P*O.W% COTpt" 

This is a good question to start off the discussion because Ife^offers 

the possibility of posing a number of supporting questions (see Fig- 

urf 1) - : 

Supportto^ Quest ions . Supporting questions are generally also 
interpretative questions; their purpose Ig to help explore the basic 
* question. Supporting questions all have something, to dd with the 
J basic question but usually each supporting question usually addresses 
/only one aspect of the basic question. By turning to the supporting 
/ questions when there is no i™ediate resolution of the basic question, 
^participants ara helped In their efforts to explore the material so 
that later they can answer the larger basic question. In effect, the 
cluster of supporting questions represents a planned attack on the 
basic questipn. Evaluative questions can also be used as supporting 
qutistions. They should Include the cluster , however, to allow the 
participants to express their personal views, but only after they 
have worked to resolve the basic question- It is not wife to settle 
on a specific evaluative question before the discussion takes place; 
the course of the •discussion Itself may suggest a different evaluative 
question. 

A cluster of questions for the Radford article is. shown in Flg^ 

ure 2, (See p. 142 .) 

These clusters of questions are not easy to develop at first* Nor 
will you get much help from most readings books. For example , ybu 
might find the foliowing "didcuaslon" questions listed at the begin- 
ning or end of the Radford article reprinted in a readings books 

"Why did a systCT of exchange develop M[on| the 
prisoners, and what Is the parallel case for 
exchange I in the world outside the prison camp?" 



or 



Figure 2 



Cluster of QueatlQns ^pr Discussion of Radford Paper 

'■■■A 

Basic Interpretative Question : ' ' ^ 

"Vrtiat does R4dford say accounts for the development of 
an exchange system to the P,0*W1 camp? 

Supporting Interpretative Questions i 

"Can fche development of the system be explained by the 

equality or lack of e^allty in the dlitributlon 

^ ' .... 

suppllesT 

How equally were the supplies distributed? 
(This Is a factual question that could be 
inserted if some people were not quite certain 
how the supplies, were distributed,) \ 

Were the supplies always equally distributed? 
(This is another factual question that might 
help clarify the discussion since the response 
to the supporting questlan might depend upon 
' the particular time period mentioned in the 
Radford article. ) 
"Were prisoners generally unhappy with their particular 
allotment, of sullies and thereby motivated to develop 
an exchange system? 
—What views does Radford offer about the relative 
Importance of these forces In accounting for the 
evolution. of the exchange system? , ^ 

-=To what extent dqes Radford think that dl^fferences In 

preferences gave rise to exchange? 
—Does Radford believe that prisoners might- have developed 
an exchange system because of their prior conditioning. 
I.e., they came from exchange' economies? 
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Evaluative Question * 

— What^tight would you assign to the various forces 
Radfordlnotei as having contributed to the development 
of the exchange system? 



' ' "Wiat detsnnined how eiaborate or filmple this 

prison market aystem ,beo4ffiS? ^at determines 
the extent to whleh we develop and u^e market a 
In everyday life?" / • " ' 

These are useful starting questions but they don't go far enough. By 
contrast, detailed clusterB of questions can help students learn how 
to delve deeply Into an author's meflning, discQver the BatlsfactlonB 
thAt-Come from such delving, develop a facdLllty for framing 
^quiieiDns for thmaelves. For the Radford a,|rtlele you can develop ^ 
perhaps two or three additional clusters simply because the ^r^l^l^ % 
is so provocative and wide ranging. By contrasts M I have saidi for 
the averafi newspaper article a single cluster will be the moat you 
can iiope to develop! - ' , ^ ; , * 

If ^ou follow th^oigaM approach, the path Ifi much easier* Fels 
^i^d Uhler, for eKamplej have developed a format iand offer a number of 
4^stlQns for each of.^thflr selections, thereby providing a^fteady^made 
approach to dlacussldti for both InstruGtors and their students, fp^^ 
tlcylarly In the policy cases,' Fels an^Uhler offer a aeries of ^ -^y , 
questions which cmptltuta a cluster—f ocbslng on lnterpr«atlve 
questions ^whlle making use of factual questions tQ| help clarify mat- 
ters, and concluding with questions of evaluation. It Is Instructive 
to compare the approach outlined here with triftt of Feltf jpiid Uhler to 
see the basic elmllarltles , Both approaches assume that the?Ji.^re no 
right answers and that it Is the seardh for understanding that con- 
stitutes' the purpose of discussion. * - 
Followup Questions * Followup questlonB facilitate the «xpl6rH 
atlon of basic and supporting questions by encouraging the partlplpwt 
to think for themselves as they respond to the inetructpr-s cluater of 
questions* These questions are also deilgned to help nove the discus- 
alon along the most productive channels by requiring participants td _ 
go beyond superficial responses—to clarify their remarks,^ to auppojt;.-: 
their qamenta, to involve other particlpantB, and to malntalji focua-V 
on the material* Whereas siipportlng quegtlons probe the topic, l*e*. 



^Responses to the case questions 'can be iftltten out 
because of the more rigid format the case approach provides. 




the baa Ic quest Ion I lolldwup queetlons probe the participants JxaAples 
of various fo'llowup questions , given ;U FlgUl^^ 3|, lequally applicable 
to a aeleet Ion like the Radfavd paper or ^rte of thi fe&iM.^^^ ^^1^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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■ > : / Followup Questions 

To Clarify ■ You ask for more informatiori or meaning by 

replyingi ' 

^-What do you caean? - 

-—Can you rephrase what you said? * ^ ; - 

*-^Can you res'tate.yhat Radford said tt^ your own words? ' 

«*Can you explain that further? " ' ' 

To Sttp^rt ■ You a^k the partlc^i^ant t6 siipp^ a response 



viei? 



by replying: \ v : / ; 

— ^Where do you find tnat In the Radford sir ticle? 

-—What did Radford sa^i chat supports your point of 
^ —Is there any evidence from your textbook which would 
support ^'What Rad ford says? 

Tolnvolva others. Ydii! ask one participant to,-pdck up on 

anoCffer participant's reaponse by rep^lylng: / 

— ^John, would you care to add to what Mary just/'^id? 
^ » ^ ■ \ \ ' * ^ / ' , 

, — Marys do yau agr'ie with John's interpretation of 

Radford ',s rft&tement? ^ - 

* i ^ -- 

To Maintain Focua , You redirect attention to the material ^ 

by asking I , 

^ "How does your c^bmment rilace to Radford and the P*0*W. 

camp article? ^ 
^-What you say' about plah^eS economies may be true, ^ut 

why Is it that prices continue to fluctuate in the camp? 
^^We still haven' t: answered our basic question, so let's 

come back^ to it. T'll> repeat Iti What Does Radford 

mean. by • - , ? 



* **** } ^ 



\:i A kn6wied|e of how and when to use the various types of ^queitlotti 
ii^^portant to good dlscuBslon, Here ars two guggestlbngt 

faow^hgi to ask basic, supporting, and gollowup questloai , -A^ \, 

^ basic quaatlon should be used to begin a. dlscussloni to con'tlnue. thk 
discussion after a previous baaic qujestlon has been reialvedp and to 
focus a discussion when studants Introduce a problem that .l*>teresta 
them and which you want to pursue with them. 

When students cannot respond to the^ basic question, turn to the 
Bupporting questions which addreea related but subordinate ^ idias * By" 
working through the flupportlng questlonsi partictpantB will be helped 
in raeolving the basic questlton* ' - ' 

; " Followup questions are asked to move the diaeufesiart' -along toward 
irasolutlon of the basic question and to ensure that participants^ thlnfc 
reflectively as 'the^. discirss the matertel.* . . ^ 3 

(2)^ Stt^eag questions of, Interpretatidri but know wheq to use ^qtieiytldnfl 

. of fact and evaluation , Becaus^^ your purpose la to ifterettee^^y^ur^ 

^aitid/tlTe participants' understanding of the material^ questiohs of ' 
tiiterpretation should be ;,stressed* However, ^If the group Is not aft* 
curately Remembering: wh¥t the author ' said ^b*v is offering Interpteta" 
t ions that #Ete;factua incorrect , dqubtfMl* or Insuffleiently docu- 
mented ^ ask quastions of fact. But don't allow the dlgjCusalpn to 
becoma merely m exercise In meipory* , ^ 

/ v QuestlonsL. jtff evaluation dealing with the merit of the majterlal 
pr extent' of agreemant with the author are meaninftful only after th^ - 

M%roup has; Woroughly dlscusped related questions, of interpretation. 
An evaluation question may look like an easy way to get a discussion 
started, but It can quickly turn* the discussion into a polling of 
likes and dislikes or a defense of premature or hasty Judgments, / ^ 

Questlona of evaluation which dra\^ on. the participants^' eKper-- 
tences may be ^uaed whenever the group is unable to understand Che 
author's ideas, iMgesj arid actions* Turning briefly to the partlc- 

. ipantfl * personal eKperiances can generate new ideas th^t will help 
them 'interpret an author's meaning,' But such questions should not 
be allowed to lead to an Investiipfcion. of topics that do not Require ^ 

, ' usr of material i otlifcrwise the diicuWiotV will quickly lo^e 



i.4^« pu^okfi m4' tim the daogef of baeoming a recital of oplnioni about 
ut^ei# imitated to the Mterlal a handi 

llSP6M81BlLmia Of DIBCTSSI^ X:.^ 0^ 

To ^^elop the a*ilitir of the partlelpMti to thdfk Mfli^tlvely 
end et tlbe eeae tlae iti Increaie both the leadeM' «d the participants' 
imdefetttdlog of the melerlal under diieuas Ion, the leadM must be eon- 
V jitteailfy eaktog quiisHonei evaltiattng reaponeeit and asking f y^he^ , 
questloM to help reaah^ underatanding of the" basle question. The 
leader mist ehallenge ufttlea^, factually Inaorrectj ot contradictory^ 
etatmwte by asking further^ questXon&. And the leader must evaluate 
all reeponsfea aeaordlng to his best judgment— select tog those states ^ 
aenttt he WMits to question Jjmed&tely,^ IpiQtlng those he finds iin- 
Interestlngi trlvial» or Irrelevanti and tabling those he may want to 

'pursue" lateif*;"^^; ^/v ---^ ■ ■ . ^- ^'"^ 

L The valuer of dlscuasliin as an educatlonai expe^ienae depends upon 
how well a l^der carries out these funetlona. Here are t si recom- 
mendatlons that will help you^ sueceed as .a dlacusslon leader, 

(1) Read Carefully . The quest lona you decld4 to ask your group 
should evolve Whm a thorough and thoughtful reading of the aelectlon. 
Write down que'stlona as they occuf to youp using the criteria on 

pp* 135-36 above. W , 

(2) ^Prepare Cluatera of toieatlonffl in Advance of DiecuaBlon . 
Sharpen thejHiuesti&nf you believe will prompt Intereatlng and prof it- 
able laminations of^e material. Diecard queitions that do not seem 
to go anywhere. Write down new queBtiona that a/iae as you work with 
your ideas. Arrange all questions In eluaters, distinguishing between 
thoBB that 'ate basic and those that may be appropriate as Bupporting 
■questions.* Decide on the baBfc' q^tlons you wish to ask the clasa. 

* (3)* ^ j pse Your Questloris Carel^lly . Ask ofee question at a tloe 
and' keep yqur questlonB, brief end clear . Long , Involved , question^ 
usually^ indleate that you haven't given enough thought to an Idea* 

V Try to ask questions tailored to the material toder diacuaeion rathar 
'thvi general queatloM that would apply with little or no change to 
any one of seveyal different selections. Avoid quest ions that indicate 
the answers you expect, questions chat cannot be answered from a 



readljig of the material , or quaitlqns that force the partlaipant. to 
draw on outside material, j i # 

jiVEt0rV^lTCOTBton-lfr^^ 



duaed by your basic questlbn ao as to d«;€^elop.^all Its l^llcatlona t 
Give the group tlae to think about the'iaaterti^ la light of >our^baBie- 
question. You m^ihave to ask^ thetfeame question sevefil paftle% 
pantfl or rephrase It without ch^glng the Bub^eet, Do not *e ap-i. 
prehenelve If some timm elapsas while ^partlclpratB: Af on y^r 



/ / question or'seareh through the Mt^flal tp help tfi^ pspoi^ ^ ^ 

(5) Stri ve for Answers . Don't be content witft guperflalal , 

\' ■' ■ ■ — * ^ 

j, reBponBeB. or atite^tg by the partlclpantB^^ 



because it im dlffldilt. Ug« thelt an'swerB aathe bapis ^tr new 
que^tlonB that will help the group to ' reach a deeper wietatMidlag of 
the' material. At the same tJ^ei keep In mind that ebme queBtlana tan- 
not be answered to everyone's satisfaction* '^ -\ , ^ 

(6) Avoid Difficult or taehnieal Terffag ^ If you Introduce terms 
that are dlffteult to-de£lne, sufch as mar|lna|,iBm^ monopoly , and eoat ^ 
when they are not In the materialp you will Interrupt the group's 
exploration of the au%hor*fl meaning by diverting their attention to 
words that cartjtiot be defined In conteitt* By so doing, you ^courage 
the group to use ImpresBlve Bounding wordi a« a BubBtltute for think- 
ing about ehe material in more Bpeclflc language, tpu alBo deprive 
the group of ithose momenta of dlBCovety swhen they find their own worda 
to embody the ideas they .have been examining. Teraa that evolve In 
thlB fflMmer fean be the high point of the meeting and provide m exc^- 
lent means for you and the participants to remeinber the dlBcuBBlon. 

(7) Liisten Intently . This wj^ll help you to ask relevant sup- 
porting and'followup questions. It* will also give you Idea* foa, 
basic questlonB and Indiiate whether a particular line of Inquiry 

»>v Bhould be abandoned.' Avoid the tajidency to let your wander 

* ahead to the next queBtlon, When apmeone Is Btlll talk^g, hear thm- 

out before proceeding* * 

(8) Involve Each Participant . Invite particip«itfl into the 
diseusalon by prefacing your question with ttie n^e of the ^person to 
whom you want to direct it. If possible, make sura questions are ^ 
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diM0ead to wmTy ptLttictpmt durl^f i.©fich weatimg* Inceurage pflrtlclpante 
£a Mk Mch pthM qualc^s aQd^to speak up ttmmiy wlthauc raising chelr 

mm^mm mtomd a tab la ©r In a clrelei thp physical a«angCTent rgln* 
foTcM ^ha Idea of equal partlQlpatlon. 

# ^ (9) Coaflna Yoursalf to Asking QuaBtlQns , tour Mlt Is to lead 
tha dlaouaalm. fhla ba acio^llshed by giving your full attention 
to the material and the Ideas of the partly Ipmt a* Rejadt the ImpulBe 

>to inte^^et your own views. \ ■ ' 

(10)" Evaluate Your Dlabuislon en the Baals of a Foroal Critique 
Shift t M lugges ted critique sheet is shoim^fi Figure 4t It concerns 

#t,salf with what you learned about the ef ^etlveness of your leader- 
shl|>| jfhat you could have done to Improve the* dlscuBslon, and whether 
ygu learned mythlng new about the material. ^Ths key to growth as a 
leader Is gaming somethljig new from each dlscuealon about the mater- 
lal BndffouT technique of discueslon. 

Itoiy dlpcusslona flotinder because participants do not toow how to 
conduct themselves In a clasaroom dlacusalon* They probably have not 
been wpoaed to many exemplary discusfllons In the pasti they are given 
no tralniig in dlacuasion by their instructors; and they may have be- 
come cynical about the ef f ectivenasa of clAssroom discussion based on 
their experiences in previous coiirsee, 

]^ The moat obvious and jdlreet remedy for thiS situation is to pro- 
vide your students with a set of guldelihe^ that lists their response 
Ibilitlea aa^well as various do's and don'ts* The guldelinea/shown 
in Figure 5 are examples of what you might use, %-Take a few minutes 
of class t^ to go over these guidelines » reading them aloud, and 
coTOWtlng on, some of the points, listed. This till help indicate the 
l3iipo«ance you attach to havlngf^greed-u^n pirocedures for conducting 
'your dlscusslonii« Fr^m time to time during dif^usslons you My find 
it neceasary to refer back to thi guidelines so t^at partlclp^ants 
become aware of the nerfd to^guard against lapses. You will find that 

* as participants gain experience thei^ lapses will steadiLy dlmln^h. 
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4 . Figure 4 

Dlscuaalon Critique Shsst - ^v^ 

The questions presented here can be asnwarjed most eaally If 
you tape record your dlscusaion session and then replay It 
later on. A review, of tape recordings provides perhaps the 
most effective, Inexpenalve and ^^ctavenl«it way of learning 
how to Improve your skills In lead%ig discussion* 

rf^Dld you involve everyone?. 

----Did ^you call on people by name? 

"Did you limit your role to that of the leader? 

— Did you stick to the basic question? % 

—Did you make effective use of* supporting questions? 

Did you use followup questions to* good effect? 

—Were you able to resolve the basic question? 

-What unsolved issues remained at the end of the 
llscusslon? 



in r^raspect, how might you have altered. your questioning 

foach? By recasting your basic question? By altering 
_ jr supporting questions and the way you used them? By 
changing the frequency and use of followup questions? 

Do you bslleve that the discussion gave you new insights 
and knowledge about the material that was discussed? 
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Guidellnea Cor Participants 



He ^ve aavaral purposes In discussion. One Is 
to loprove your ability to think clearly and independently, 
to express yourself affectively , and to lis tan attentively. 
Mother is to increase your understanding and your 
inatructor-s understanding of the materials you have 
both raad» To accomplish these purposes at the same 
time, we aislgn different Jobs to you and the discussion 
leader. ^ - 

The leader will start each discussion with a baalc 
problem about the author's meanihg* The problem will have 
arisen because the leader is not sure of the answer, or 
because the leader thinks that the participants are not 
sura of tha answer. The leader will ask you questions to 
help you explore your Ideas of what the answer might be. 
Tha leader will encourage you to agree or disagree with 
what the ather participants say and to back ufn your 
opinions with reasons based oh your reading of the materials 
During the discussion the leader Is not permitted to offer 
answers or to suggest what answers to give« 

You, in turn, will get the most benefit and enjoyiment 
from the discussions if you observe the following guidelines 
which are designed to help the participants think for^ 
themselves and to make the best use of the time to discuss 
the material. ^ 



1, Read the material carefully before coralng to the 
discussion. Cover the material twice if possible. When 
reading, keep pencil in hand so as to record your questionpi 
ideas, and interpretations of the material. Underline 
concepts, ideas and words that strike you as important, . 
You will not be allowed to participate in the discussion 
if you have" not lead the assigned material. 
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2, AlwaySi£ibe prepared to back up your opinion of what 
the jpithor means by reading from the material, giving an 
accurate suimary of wh^^t the material says, and/or : of faring 
' r^sons and examples frpm ydur own eacperlence where appropriate* 
To accoQplish this you A^ust bring t^J assigned ^terial with 
jrou to class. |i, . 
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3, Do not bring In outside matMlal unltsi everyone in 
the Eroup has re ad it. If do discuss outBlde iMterlal 
that ^1 gr oup raemb a r e a re familiar wltht you may^do bq only 
Insofar as It^^elates to the problem Under discussion. 



4. Do not Introduce outside authorities to lend weight 
to your opinions. 

5, 'challenge opinions you do not agree with by offering 
your opinion and then supporting it, f 

Ghalienge any assumption in the leader's questions 
with which you do not agree and supply evidence from the 
assignraent to back up your challenge, 

7. Be willing to change your mind when someone shows 
you an error in your opinion or in your use of the facts. 

8. Answer the questions the leader has raised before 
making additional pQints. 

9. Ask for clarification of any point or tertn you do 
not understand* ' , 



10, Stick to the subject. Do not Iritroducf ideas that 
have no direct connection to the problem being discussed- 



' 11, Listen carefully. Don't be so preoccupied with 
your own Ideas that you couldn't give a sumary of what 
others are saying. 

12. tf someone else makesVore ot less the same point 
you wish to^^ke, don't rapeat It, 

13, -^ Do not Interrupt when someone else is speaking. Be 
irlillng to withhold your remarks If you start at the same 
Clme as someone else does. 



14. Do not continue to talk after you have Mde your 
point. 
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ffiC^IGS OP DISCUSSION LEADING 

In addltlm to thp tMppnalbltltlmB ot the dlsausaion Isa der Qut- 
llMd ataoygp there urn soma "trlcka of the trade" ceneiTOlng the mech- 
anics of diflcusaloni little things that will smooth and make more ef- 
fsctlva the verbal ^chuges that occur. Most of these involve explicit 
declsioni by the tastructoif-leader. They reflect my belief that more 
structure is better than leas structure. Here are nine "tips" for 
handling discussion mechanics » ■ ■ 

Seating t Does it matter how the students are grouped to the 
clWsroom? Yesp it does. Ideally , all the students should be seated" 
around a table, or around several tables pushed together in the center 
of the room; alternatively > if the-thairs are movable j they can be 
^ofaaed into a circle. The advantage of any of thes^ three arrangements 
is thit students can look directly at each other aa^they speak; in ad- 
iS^ija|n, the '|rwt center of the room where traditionally the teacher la 
situited^W^^fti^r teprfesenta the focal point. If the room cannot be 
arranged ''in this fashioni then one must ^provlaei The objective la 
to facilitate' face-to-faca^ contact Miong the partlclpantav ,; If there 
are not too many atudents/ for example , they can form thems^lve|4ti S' ' 
U-ahaped pattern by filling the back row or rows and then taking seats/ 
along opposite valla of the room; this j^eaves the center part open , 
thereby permitting tht)ae on the side a certain amount of eye contact 
by turning themaelvea in their seats. 

Position of the Leader , Where should the leader be located and 
should the leader sit;or stand? If the participants can be seated 
around a table -or otherwise formed Into a circle ^ then the leader can 
^ake any position aroimd the table or circle* this decreases the 
leader's otherwlae dominant position and thereby helps to encoiirage 
participants to talk to one another rather than only to the Instructor, 
If the seats are fixed but students can arrange themselves Into a 
shape, then the instructor can move Into one of the rows and occupy a 
position at what, would be the center point between the two arms of 
the U,^- 

Calling on. Students . Should the participants be called upon- by 
name? Ity answer la "yes," Not only does calling students by name 
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help ^^Ipa^i^^^^^ prbeesB} it «i8o inablei pmrtlc- 

Ipantiif t0i i^figW>^^ each other both Inalde and outside of 
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a feepn^ i^iK a Is esietitlal in f acllitatlni laaTOlng 

through/ (^A^MOTO Calling on students by name also height- 

ens th^^^^l^ that Is essential to suceeisful dis- 

cuMi^iil^^^^ instructors a^k questions and are greeted by 

8iWti;^e|TbArt unbearable nature of this silent, Instruators 

usualiy^^^hi^ questions. Or they are greeted by the raised 

hahdii ixj^ i^^ tapw all the answers or who feel compulelve 

about^tiil^i^ else geta off the hook, md / 

' p^Mf i^e^ ith^^ of the volunteara Intimidate other students* 

'Sy^y^lh 'a spec If tc request for an answer to your 

; ^^ti^i amk a bail^ question, for example^ you might begin 

:by5j:^jt|4jfeiri^^ithV fro the;j^tlre class,. You may even want to 

)\:t^f{iit/^ begin thinking about it» After 

t*ia t y a)d to a stjeclfle stiiif^f a^^^ '*Hr^ Jones, accord* 

V / Ji^^r itf-^^ did .the market S|yit em PtO. W. 

• ; ^!r^ Jones Nhat biiter^ ^Ipten .^^ After 

V v^ik^^ ^ qMM^^ gi^^ the a^^^ tl^0j,^to ri^pori^ Ten to 15 seconds ■ 
: for a Btude^t lb^fcolJe)&^ If nee J be, ^ 

^ t!hi^ y the quest^*; 44^ric^i^^^ student. 

' i^'-: - ' •S.eatiilE- Charts > How dg' yBn ledirn^ the ^8*^ that 

up^n specific IndiAMidiialaT^ri^^ l^ik^ a foolish 

of you with exi^ll^ntf m^ofiw^ whose 
memdriM weaker^ fraquently bt^mbU als^nfev^b^^ 
'itie 4£ stude^ Indicate recognlMort^Cv^^i^i^-^ft^^®^^^ 

: ;^^eW^^ W^l^e a seating ;i^airt;i^^ 

v\ ijhir 1^^^^ by students. / Tnstea^^ btiftfi;;-^^^ 

:;- -^^o;f "piper ,0^ c-omputer paper vorks^s well)' , :to^:':*^.ie 
: .- that y^^ learn the names 6f the studertM" W 

,■ '.•Ij^ eoflstrufrtlng y^^ Beating chart" to. aid ydi^^ rrjCX^^ ' 

to suggest that atudents also make t^e^r_^p^ chattr^ T ' '|ou ^ 
' •■ asking the peraon In one of the corfterB of ' robm-Std p«ptoOJ»rte^^^^^^^ < 
' ntoe and then spell It, and to do ?lt lodSly ^^'ligh ao that efei^piie \ \ 



can h4ar, Thsn, MpMt the nmc and lt« spelling to sniure that you have 
It vlghtl aeaawhile pwiMt the name and iti* spelling to ensure that you 
have it rlghti ttfiani^hi^^ tha student I a name In the appropriate 

location on your seatlAg eluirt. Continue until you have everyone In 
the ciaas llated. Even with 30 atudenta this will take no moti than a 
coupla of minutes, ^tog aa the claai prbceeda, make uae ^5* the ehart. 
If you intend to call upon a student, look for the student's nmm and 
then use it. If a student aaks a qilestlonp use the chart to Identify 
the name and then use the name in makl^r'your response. After marking 
out the seating chart aevaral times you^/ifc^ld taioW'moat of the students' 
ansa. However, you should not give up using the seating chart. Mak- 
ing out a new chart at each meet Jjig automatically gives you a reaord of 
^ttod-^i attendance; It also permits you to note down questions brbu^ht 

^^^tudmts but which you pref ^ t© defer answertog until some other 
time» and it permits you to note d^wfl Interesting ideas that you want 
to discuss later. Finally, you can mark the seating chart t^o; keep track 
of who has participated 1m discussion, \. 

Involving Students , ShoAild you involve everyone? X/bs. Make it 
c^lear ffcom the start , that ihvblvement and participation are the keys to 
iearninfc/ via discussion inform stuflents tl^t you as leader are 
there to enaute that everyone gets a chance to participate. You can 
deal with shy people Just as you do with athers, by calllhg on them, 
If you are aware that a jperaow Is ahy, you tnay Want to fise the person 
into the discussion by asking an "eafller" rather than a **harder" quest- 
ion (asking for a restatement of what someone else satd or for a 
clarification of what someone else said) • Actually, a well-run dls^ 
cuasion group will never permit the Id^ntlfldatlon of anyone as being 
shy; ypur effort! to involve evei^one will help ensure that shyness 
cannot be allowed to take root. Since shy people often have much to 
contribute, there are great potential gains for the clas%b^ getting 
everyone Involved fully from the very beginning of the c^%j,^ - - 

Encouraging questions . How do you get people to ask questions 
about matters they don't have answers to? This is. an important 
issue because frequently students bellaye that by asking bona f ide ^ 
questionfl they will expose their own ignorance, not only to the 



dflBt^uetof but alio to their fellow Btudetits. The virtue ol the dli- 

CU8B lorn approach outlined here Is that you show thwa by, eJEaaple how 




Insti^ctor, don't have anawera to than either, or tecauie the anawers 
may/4ot be «f clearcut as the answers to the uiual claaaroon recitation 
qu^eiona.. By obierviJii thla proceaa jtudenta will be much better 
e^i^ped by the end of the semeate^Sd^ ask queitions aboW their read- 
iki and underBtanftiAi of material. They wli| leara that they Mat read 
material closely to find out wb^* the BUthora are talking about. They 
will alao "f ind that they have in their o%m minds queattons abeut mean- 
ing and interptetatlon—questlons that are quite similar to thoae you 
raiBe- as a leader. As time goes by they will feel more mA more 
cbmfQrtah,J,e .^ith this approach. ■ , ' 

Reachlrij^ blOaUre ^ ■ How do you close otf a dlacUBslon? Too often 
we are inclined tfe Bimiiij^iBe^^^ end of a dlscueilon before mov-. 

Ing on to Hnother tp#c;;:^:Shl8 la not uBually a good practide .becauae . 
It inj'ecta you and your Views into tha'dlicuaslon. Moreover i the . 
dlacusaion may not have run .its. fult' course . , Rather than having t^^;;^ 
leader announce explicitly tha^^e^d^^ at an end, one cm 

usually detect when the end- jia Rearing % observing the reduced Volti^ 
;wf questions from students andi^^^itl^ non-verbal body aignals (nods 
of ^reement, arms. folded If there does seem to be 

need for a si^ary, ask one or two mmbers of the group to do It | this 
will be much mOre effective than your doing it. Another method i's to 
aak the group If mopt feel the iBBuehaa been Batisfactorlly resolved. 
Their responaeB will do the job. 

Emphasize Student Responsibility . What do you do If studentB , 
haven't read the .aBslgnment? If you have explained to students your 
purpose m having claas dlacusBlon and their rdspohsibilltles for. its 
auccesB, this should not be a problra. But if you find that a Bub- 
Btantlal number have not read the assignment, a positive approach Is 
to suggest that everyone take the first few minutes of claaa time to 
read or review the material. Then proceed with the dispuBSion. In 
fact, the freshnesB of the. material in people's minds may greatly 
invigorate the discuBslon. ThiP suggeits that you nrge studentB to 
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not only vMd It Wore claaa but , .if j^^sisme, to r«vlew the riadlng 
juat bifoEB they eons to olaia or duslng tht m;Uiutas they see to Aie 

A CONCUJDTOG COIfiffiNT ' 
To mmst mMms thft ippfoach^res^ted hs?e may seem overly 
BtTuaftured ud rigid* Yet It Is through structure that we can find 
.freedQm-^lfi this aasa, the fr^dom to pursue systmatleally and eol- 
lahoratlyely the Interesting questions Aat 'krlae out of the reading 
ve do in eeonomlos. The stnature provided here Is designed as*fra guide 
to you and your' flttidMts In developing the capaelty ; to engage -In fruit- 
ful and s^mlatlng dlsousslras. While considerable work involved J 
to mastering the approaeh, Its benefits will h^ve laaiiihgvVW in 
shar^^nlrig students* reading andvlthinklng skills, deep|ihlng-S^ 
l^6wl«dg^ of eaonomlcs/ and poritl6lbut;ln to the goals trt ai libera^; : 
aduca:tipn«' . ; ^ *^ ' ' ' ' • 
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'I#R0V1NG CLAaSRC^ DISCUSSION IN ECONOMICS COTOSES 



&^'%Bvimv Notes 




S'umMrlze the sIk iwj^i^lWwnt'q of • the ftanework ,for ef fictile 
dlacujslon and brle^fiiy.^^cita ,^he role of each element. 



*1) 

(2) 



state the four criteria reconmended for use In selecting material 
"for discuaalbn? * ; . " 



U) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 



List the six different types of questions used to condu^ effective 
discussions atfd the- purpose served by each type of question. 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 
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A* Write down fight of the tan CM^or r asp^ Mblilties of discussion 
leader vv ^ ~ ^ ""^^ ' ■ ^ 



(7) 



(8) 



5. Write 4own ten of the 14 guldellneB for participants? 
0 ' 



(1> ^ 

(2) _ 

(3) _ 

(4) _ 

(5) _ 
(6) 

(n „ 

t 

(8) 



(9) 
(10) 
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Bv, Sufranprize the' geMral thruar of th^ suggestions for* 



' s 



7v^ %f^rV below thp statement which best rellectff your .current 
Upptalsal of the dlBcjiSsion HPproach dls^^ssed In thlB papery 

' (1) KKc^letn ' I louk rrMwfiH i=n trying It out In my elaSB^ 

(/) ir la mu^) ino striicturHt! far tiiy taste. ^ \ 

' ■ ^ . . » 'V / 

in UlgcusMion 1^ too tlmfi nonBtiming to help studtnts inquire 
rhe kindH n\ sklllH T M v to lench. ; 

■ " ■- ■ . "■■ . ■ , . '-^ 

(it) f think tlipre arp hetLei ways of handling dlscuR 9 iott. 

i 1^ J * 
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EKercise 2 



This newspaper columi is followed by a basic ques^ldu and a cluster of 
fDllowup questions* Mke whatever ravlsions you tMnk are appropriate 
in these questions* . ' / . 



WHO ARE THE HIGH PRICE CULPRITS'? 



By Sy^wLf -J\ Hc^int^ 

Wfe stopped buyijig bacon aroimd ; 
tl^ eni of \mjmv^ i '^&n our 
favDrite bre^fast teand l^p;-. 
ed to- one v;e^ from an already 
oatrageous $2,40 a pouod to m\ 
uibelievable $2.74 a pound. In 
the country yet. 

Vfliat is so frustrating about 
-this kii^ of thing is the 
difficulty in pinning do^ 
the QUlpritB^ if any. Our ( 
grocer isn't naking any rnore 
profit out of these rifes-^'in 
fact, ^ttey are hurting sales, ^ 
The bacon is piling up in tte 
.case, and being returned. 

If you ask the makers^ they 
will carefully show you how 
th^x costs have risQi for 
everything^-- for raw products, 
for labor, for packaging, for 
.distribution aid transportatiOTu 
Ihe packaging pTOple say the 
same; so do the truckers, and 
eve^^ne else involve* 

Either scinetody is lying, or 
the vAiole ecOTonic process 
"doesn't nake smse.^ If labor 
is getting "too much," vdiy are 
niDst TOrking families 
strTaggllnLg to nake mnds meet? 
If grocers are "profitTOring," 
^y do they get glimiTer as 
^ices go hi^e^? And liie 
farmers v*id su^ly the pork in 
the first place certainly 
aren't living high m the tiog 
these days —most faiTTis of 
ordijiary size are tjarely mak- 
ing it. 



Vtoere does tt^ buck stop? !to**^ ^ 
body Imows- And so Mch se<^ 
wmit blaiTES another for Uie 
viciqnos %piral| ^id Mch 
justifies its own ^^increases by 
po^t^g to its rising cost 
of doing business * 

But Uiis is rmiifeetly irtpossitolei 
inflaticfli nust start soni^^^re. • 
EconOTiics is a rational disci- 
pline^ and eff^ts must have 
causes* It is not an endless 
chain ^ irovlng on its oth voli^ 
tion, so Uiat hvffnan agmcies are 
powerless to stop or revise its 
movemmts- 

^lat makes fOT unrest, resOTt^ 
mait, and finally radicalism 
ancng tiie public is aux cottoina- 
tion of ignOTance^ frustratipn 
and suspiciCTi that soniewhere, 
scniriraw, \he mechanism is being 
manipulataa\te^ forces we neithar 
re^^ize nor OTntrol=that others 
are naking imconscion^le profits 
vAiilm tl^ rest of us pay through 
the nose* 

^niis my or my not be true; tiie 
ordinary citiEoi lias no v^y of 
Imbwlng. We are not skill<rf In 
TOCTCTUCs; all vm taiow is v*iat 
we nake and wtiat spQid; and, 
in times lite tiiese, vm are lUte 
the Bsd Queoi in ''Mice"-'-ruttining 
as fast as we can just to stay In 
SOTie place. 



^JEvOT the claseical law of 
*"mipjply ani datand" s^t^ to 
have/teOGre sdb^jmtj&aii for 
prices cos^t^ius to xLb& Wiile 
damnd is ^t^. 'Am markei 
no Icnger aaate to^^ntrol 
prices; v*im they keep 
ting 40epite reduce ^consiiip^ 
tion, Sdme strmgt fiw ts«dst-^ 
sd ^3pears to be operatr 
*ijig in place of the classidal 
fOCTiila of the "free market." 

I am not vere^ ©lou^ in # 
^^eMiicinics to imderstmd v^t 
is going cm^ neitter are mDSt 
people i And all the conf li^et^ 
mg ^rers^Q^s of vAio thm 
ultlitete cul^it r^ly is 
seOT^to cancel one another ^l . 
The last person you ll^tai^ to ' 
always soimds the Bost plausi- 
ble—uptil the next "e^^lana-- 
tion" conies a|ong. Meanwhile, 
I sure dp ndss that rnomliig ^ 
bacon vafting 'its fragrance 
thffou^ the kitchen. 
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^ C luster Qt' Questions for Harris Select loj 



^. ^ ^wfo floes Harris think L» to biatnp for high prices? 

'^^^^ Buppo rtin R Queatlons 

1 ' Whar dnes^he Bay about each of the-' various groups who 
, might be viewod as culprit? ^ GrDcars?® Makers? 
Labor? farmers? . - ' 

" ' What does he say about market^ forces? Supply ari4 

demand? \ . ' - ' 

Jwhat does he say about economics and ecd«omistpf 
^ . Is there any reaBon to expect la find a cul|rlt? 



% ■ Revised CluB tef of |ueBL iona^ for Jarrl^ 



i 
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EKercise i * 

Your cask .is to prepare a basic question and a clustpr of followup 
questiona for the newspaper article shown below. 



Here'^ a Timely Lesson 
On Supply, Demand, 
Paper Bags and Things 

"■y ■ * • * ^ 

Now That We^e Weatlieic.i 
The Big TQilel-Paptr Hunir, 
Axf. Movit* Ticknt^s NeNi? 



By Fame J U n\,iU,\i 

iilmf Mieat^ifr vf Til* SVaLI, HtREfci ( :-^s^*^i4l 

Th« Qfeit TsUtt Pspir ShorUf e Scire U 
j fi ti But don'l fret, rumorinonifcFg, Uitre wrs 
ftat dppnrtuntUii for fthortaKe leares 
undtr svrAps In Chi paper liidu.^lry: 
U ywi u#r4 tn i&uflUr dQwi) to the yljou. tor 
lutftBEfl, Lnd whiipf.^ Iq iht iteket tAker Ihat 
ttlirf Mon inifht Itet be in any li<^kets Iq t»ke, 
h* ml^l Uctfylty try to buy ill Ihg tickets he 

rifif (hat UgkeM v^era ■carce, nilfht all go to 
Ow nevifA lq huy quI ths UGkjts WUh pVfry^ 
bCNiy ftf Uic tnuvttf, iha ccnnaiiiv i euid wrii 
iuffcr 

Tiisii ^ain, you I'.yiiiy siarL <t ruiiiup absiiL 
MM- ilis^tng^bAS ihnrta|^e, aendln^..^^'en9inntri 
^ the food jitgreii to buy up thi^'ULi¥-ks bffni^ 
Uh tefi run iiiit, addinf to ihe hiuloniii nbe^iiy 
pifQkltn: Qr, H you wajitEd, you Or;uJd b^irin a 
fyniQr ftboUE the wnilnf Ublei ahyftagf , rQitiU- 
iBg In A (ful ilUfii.ry outpourirf frani '^1e 
fieuitry'« ichssichildfen u they hurry lii fill 
^ tba wrlU/it i#biet« beffiFp ibey rt gpni 

In tftrh gage, thcFs wmjid ba a ^iHiIji sf Uvih 
!■ tba fala^bDod vmi WArfl p^ii^ln^ Biound 
mUf ^rUftl of llcketi, ahspplnl bai^s and 
tablatj artnH taHQiiJ, tl^g f&et is that 
■i^^iia art rxtnmtly Uftlt. Ths sams 
^* fQF tsUel pap^r, tstplalrunf why tha 
gHt]« s^dfe of a rumbr Llreulated by tpUvl^ 
■hp mB4 Xtvi ppvii earlier thU winter wis 
fliaufli \9 iip tha ■Ealti anq tprnporariiy creiie 
wtei BHRtd jiWf a real ai^rtaCei 
Vll* flfaVflB StQry 

AsHAxa-cTtaUDai. PAp«r AippUtt an H ffei' 
ptHy WMw^iTirt afiiQal f\^ti)g dam^^ i^«ra^ 
tk4i Uia jail|ktMt i^i^ bjf awa axUrul 



^rUfa. 4U kimM of prublaBa i9u1 wakttir, 
g^kM aal^ftul ainrtafii u wtU aa n|m^ — 
Ibin u^Ml^^t biiafica lalaly and da it 



Pa^r ^€pla ej^ptaln tha aUiraUsn In tgrms 
tit pipelines. At one end of ihe pipeline, il 
teimi, there are inventqriea gf loilet paper ariLi 
paper tQwsU and tlie tike, and M tiie gther ind 
there ufs the people whu uas^ theni= ^Vhei! can 
iumera \\QtTy. for uiie re&Mgjt tu anyiher thai 
there nilfhl nqt be enDUgii Ui tiit^ inveniory fea 
ervoif to fflett iheir ne^da iJ ay bepm draining 
.the pipeline foi ail It a wyi ih This bipUoi^a the 
Inven^rlei faatef Uian the ;iB|'f'f uoniptinies 
c&Ji fin thern up again in laalUy. itif^ lnventi< 
rlei are coilectinir in Utile pQu\- tm the 'on 
iumer end- is wiih, the h^tijewifM tvlig haa "iu 
of 3D rolli of iiiiUt paper In iu_ r tuphEjard. But 
if deniind fela high frinufh iii iJiain the plpi' 
line, ihe reiuli Inoks v*r\ irnn h Ukt a ihort 

^'Il i pfaLtlcallj' Uiipg|^iiUf< lu keep up with 
dertiftnd snd iiuiid ■ invefHurir'i ot jhe ^aifie 
tlffle, ' a iiitLn frofri inteni jtinniil paper 

Go. which la thfrently tr^llif l.n k^en iip w^lh 
damjind an?J biuld inv^fttone^i at tne sftrric 
tlmf =™^^^ 

'Hii fiupl'ly eld- tit UtE j^ugn \a ula-i 1^^ 
lesf^ired by ahnniinj! hsipt>enlnK5 Tti*" i'tfr 
inath <-l ^trikeM bI n^wsprird mhIL^ nIh rnofilh.H 
afQ iiill inaking IUl inijrerable tar iifv al^ •■ 
parii A ttearth Uf rallrsnEl cii:^ phjgi|ed yp Ihe 
pipeltiie iait year, and ihf tiUcUpr?' tie upy 
tiay^ June tUs sanie leci'iif]) V^f^] filpplle-! g<e 
luW beC&U=ie nf IYm- cPtrfTv ■ n;n>< And hsa^ » 
rains Ut Ihs J4uutii hciiv^ ninwu iii th^ Nnrili 
and fiqtjds i^'^he West ppntnili jiiy inM^ 
glng a !qI hardPi 
BeuHLnf Paper Ungi 

Aiiding to ih»: |ir!iriii?fi: uu in > ihai rski 
den!Bn?i foi papt-i nMi yusL /liJiirdliij^ hyji^illy 
ia i^nj^^'iiif I VV'ltni^'^i & at runl^grd 

boxca > au&eU b> iUn ec!)! uiii> L' uii<iiitenne iin 
piltliiiH l?iure pr^!>4[icis liilq lUein > E^X^rtb iif 
pup'i:r ari Up iun and therF IS a pryhleirT^^ft 
tmg ivfxjil lii make paper b*ii .lU^, tumbef milii 
waiil ii {iral If yyu have iipvn l^tiepinf pace 
with tiie paper \'nfid, thja is nij fjrws If yuii 
tiiven'i, yQii iniiy he linhlly :^iirpfi>eii Koftiedey 
at yipur ioCfji store Pir ^icwrstand 

Lyen 'ViUlfAJi Ihu iJd •d iiiiiiijrs jiaper bag^ 
are jfrtiiiig rare ilmi ^unif ^iipi'iiniLrkeia ac- 
tuaJty waul |a fal them bark m Uiey cap raey^ 
ela theiB tat* ngw bafg, Grand tJnioB Qq la 
ha^tJiff Kit flva trading aLampjF or A j^miy, 
^ ^very tel a cuatsmar return.^ 4iiM iuj^r- 
iurketa la paylfif two cuita. Many at^r abvaa 



ariB'l wtiiifif aay Idnfer (o gfyt yau fwa Ipaf * 
to fuard A^init tbi oranfa fciict taulaf 

thj-wgh lha bottoai 

Th» T«&Hii paper bafi f» ^tttsf aeafca ii 
that'thoy are ghaiip, iu cheap Ihil tome paper 
oompdnieg think they Bren'l worth Maklnf at 
all at a tlfne when o^eralj demand fit taper 
produet-i li riairif l^e 'nmpanies prefer in 
iii&ke baiter paper that M niiire expeiiejve end 
niufe profitable. It U lartlg lhat helpa Mi 
cuinpaniei get BrDund (he federal iJontroU tj.t. 
bar ^rii/e liiQfea.N>?-9 uther ihan thoat inten'ii^ 
[>! pa^a along higher costs 

paper used Im wrap riii ki u u icinrt'^of iH- 
tiiciic, and ia p^per u&eii lur plmnu ^?Qki: 
printiJig of the phone hiigk fnr M Luuia waa dt 
layed recently beeauae ther* waaa t ensufti 
paper Tafa, llekfta and wfitini Ubieta era 
vietlms too- Ona papei- eiompany istcuiivt 
eayi Ihrit "paper iTadti t^t nia^tag 4h**a 
Iteioi are critieaiiy ahort, ' 

ymi may haife noticed that ^ft irrmppinc 
Jma been fomg up m phce Eui if ym teolt 
■fain >oi| may aee that It haa ijHit ffattinl 
thicker. P'ewer iiimpunie-i ira makiaf the 
ehe-ip rift wrapping? hvcauaf 3-* many pespip 
ftatn to be grilling i > r.uy ^i* i/iii^k#r min ■> 
pi^naivf kind. 

Three yeira ag>< aSHiia ^psf * irnpaiHei 
marte ^a many aa v-.leuea i>i ut*apnnt 
But. as WB5 the taae' gift UTapMfl|. ^i* 

mH.niJ ffir newHpi ifi! haj i^uis^ u\} whil* BUppiia?' 
HwflrdJ^d io a point '^hi-i! pappr rompanif* 
niiw titUt fRwe; ih^iii . jjfhl ^afietlra ar»d f^U 
lyinerN, gratehii ii> g*?! a-iv ai all. ftfld ihey f **< 
h!i longer afford i>:^ l*e ? Iioijiy 

MI ihia ehufflinf in ine \i»p^T U\%r^*\ woiyd 
. lust, paper peopl? aav .\ 'he Induatr^ adderi 
iTinre papan^akihg .apsirily^ The eoyn&y t 
.-ijrrtsnt pianta, funning full till- m itfl laari^ 
.igeil I !» raise ni.tp'ii 5^, Phal *»fin r uearlj 
enough Howevei mu liiduaiiy 1^ relutiaat if> 
bnild planla bacauHe n iaya feric* onntraia pio 
hibll u adeqi^te retufn on ths inveatiie^^ 

Under lha eiFeumslaheei. paper eseeutlvsi 
aay tight aupplie^ enuld peralsi far wisthef 
ihrea yiafa And thai mean* there lan't Ukely 
In be My aliortaga of nimera abiiyl pa| 
ihortagei. 
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Insert your cluster of quesrions for Exercise 3 in the space 
below, 

B agj-C Quest ion 



Support ing Questions 



7^ 
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2, Now co^are your cluster of questions with thia cluster. 

Basic Question 

What does It mean to say that paper bags are scarce 
because^ they are so cheap? 

Supporting questions 

What does the author mean by scarce? 
\/ftiat does the axMLhor mean by cheap? 
Why are paper bags cheap? 
Why are they scarctfV 

What seems to be happenlng^on rhe supply aide of the 
niarket? 

On the demand side of the niarkec? 

■> 

3, Write a paragraph comparing your cluster of questions wifli the 
above cluster. 



/ / {) 
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, ' \ . EKerciee 4 

i 

Reprdduce ten coplM rff the ne^s article In Exercise 3 and two copies 
of the Crttlque totto' CElgure, 4) . ' 

1 .' Arrange to play tha role of discussion leader with several of 
; , your colleagueB to getf the teej of^the apfrraaph. 

2 Before the, dHcusaion, ask one perBfln'^o ^^^ 
io™. fill If out afterwards, and fh^ ^it.<^|5V with you to , 
cbmpare his and your "critique forms. « _^ ^ ■ 



«terwardB, fill out a cop/of; the Crltl^u|fPoTO^ and meet with 
your fellow reviewer to compare tlTe crl'tiques,, , . 



^ 





"^1 / 7 




ESS AY QUESTION#lplffiNsTS 

— _:zz - — i" ^7^ ■ — — 

Arthur I^-^M^.h 




^CraatE life. ERtlmata the d^e^mtiCBB in subiequent human 
lilt. ire if this form of lif#l^ beeji developed; 5D0 million 



culture if this form of life'w,, ^ 
ve^^rB ago, with special ati«i©n: to the probable effect on 



the, Eulllsh parliamentary -^^m. /ftovm your3 thesis, 
Most essav quea t Ions used C^^^o^c 'exa^ neither as Imflglna- 
tlve nor humorous SB ; this one ,J\te^'li; » iaff^ ;th^ n Lot of them are 
equalJy absurd. The thrust h A^B^^t ; ^^^^^ Imaginative ques- 

tions whi ch ar^ highly ;deslr^ m : the . humor , which can be useful 

. on a,-aslon., Rather the- thrust questions which 

" are apprnjjrlatfg,'|R; content and^ta^^^^^icture. ; ; 
' ' : The nee^ Vor* good ffA^'y* qu^tl^W|lows naturally froni their wide- 
- .^^rfead aBedn''eeondmlcfl.; Essay :q%^fe^e far' and away the single most 
J ^(Ipular type of exam used In ^con^^hn^ yer. aa we shall see , they are 
^ #b left to B^verfa weakne^aeepl^iust be overcome if they are to be 
• used pffectlvely. . . ' . 

Thfi^oal nf this ch^ Is to 11 lustrate .the strengths and weaknes.eB 
esifquestlona and rip, and:^ encourage you to think carefully about 
■ . ' the subfl^nGe, fr.rm and approprlntpness of essay- ItemB. 
^ ' ■ OBJECTIVES, ■ 

"oOGNITf VE PB.JJ5CTIVE8 '^i^^ ; . ' 

Aftfer relKl|ng thJa chsp.ter, you will be able to i 

a) state^-'che prlii.arv ^J^son for using essay queBtlons. 

b) state four,r|roblemShat .requently . occur In using essay questions. 
.) state rive"|||PS that can be taken to Improve the construction of 

essay queatiy^B atid, tests . 
d^Btate four procedures that can be used to improve the grading of 
answerB to essay questions. . ., ■ 
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(objectlvefi contlKiued) 

2* After rMdlng this chapter, and given a set of easay queetiona, you 
will be able to suggest ways In which each question might be improved. 

3, After reading this chapter, and given a previously prepared essay 
question, you will be able to prepare a model answer for grading pur- 
poses, and aaslgn credit points to each part of the answer. 

4, After reading this chaptar, completing the exercises, and particlpat- 
ing in'a class discussion, you will be able to conetruct an eBsay 
examination with at least three questions deslined to test a given 
unit of economic content and design an answer key that two quaJiffed 
reviewers will indi&atu meets all of the following crlteriai 

a) Do the questions have educatiutial value, 

b) Are. the questions challenging and motlvaLlng, 

c) Do the questions expliciLly indicate what is intended. 

d) Do the questions adequately sample the content of the unit that was 
covered, 

e) Can the questions be answered in the al luted time* 

f) Is the answer key clear and unequivocal, ^ 

AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVfiS . 

1, After reading this rhapter mid completing .the eKercises , UJa intended 

that you will \ ^ 
a) value the importance of well constructed essay questions and scoring 

keys t 

' b) Incorporate well constructed essay questions and scoring keys into 
your regular examination practice where they are apprnpriate. 
c) follow the procedure recommended for irading essay questions and 
examinatlona . 



OUTL INE OF MAl jl JOINTS 

Why Egaay Testi- 

Weakuesses uF the Essay Teat 

fad^'ure tn Exploit pntential ad vantage 

fclme cunsuTning ' to score 

vulnerability to human scorings error 

content unrwTlablilty 
Steps to Impro^ve Essay Questions and Tests 

devoting adequate time to writing items 

prnviding adequate Instructions 

many shurt ani^wer questions vs a few long answer ques 

allowing Sufficient rime for student rasponse 

nvfjldlng optional e^say questions 
Evaluating Answers to Essay Questions 
* preparing an answet and a key 

* altering t^he scoring key ' , . 

serial grading 

the BtudenLs- name as a aoiirce of uncon^clouB bias 
.Do*s and Don'rs 

.A 

Exercises .^^^ 



J 



^-.^ ' ESBAY QUESTIONS AND TgSTS 

) ... , ' ~ ^ . 

WHY ESSAY TESTS? ^ ^ * ' 

When^ tasting we often strive tui more tlian assessing mefliory, ur wall 
rehearBed asflociatloas * We generally prefer, to test our students' abilities 
to Interprat and evaluate situations and apply economic conbepta and 
.principles. Along the way ,^ we may like to encourage tratnlng in eKpies- 
ilon,. organlEatlnn'of content, and the j echnlques"'of oUto^^lninK and sum-- 
marlzatlon. Some in&tructora Would go so far as to say tnat^r^tney lujvt-' a^ 
their ^foal the encouragemeni of i^reativlly and^ or Jgin^lity^ Althuugli 
orlgliiaJ- idfcaa are seidom as ^iiy tu recognise ah one mlgUt think, t-urnura^;' 
Ing studenis Lcj use their own^ words aiid ej^pressltnis at leasr raises t lie 
belief that the es say niay be thfe best pnas.lhllity ut evoking oi iglrui L 1 1 y 
ands for this 'purpose , It probably Ls* The main reason for using es^y' 
questlbnSj therefore^ is to test students' abi t ity to organlEf and e^qjresis 
thrir understanding at higher oognttlvt^ Jnvels than chosfc cu^ tgmar i ] y . 
tested by other types of eKaiijinai ion questions. 

WEAKNESSES OF THE ESSAY TEST 

It is one thing to ust eshay tesrs in die tiupe they will eljt ii liigher 
order mental proceB3es--inc 1 uding or Ig Lna J 1 cy--and quite .iuotlier ml 
fill this hope. Easa^questionb do not aiftoTiiaL teal ly guai^iLitgH huned i or 
reauitSf Indeed, the most common weakneaa of Hssays is that iTifei..!ii' i^l^k 
eKulo lt their putentlal advanuaM^ , They are (iften trite and umbl^uiius In 
fornT,- criticisms which proponenLs uf Hbsays usual iy reservi for questions 
of other types* ^ ^ 

A second weakneBs, and one liiaL Is liard to ovKercornt^ Is that tHsuy 
questions are time conauminR to scQ£iL. Unlike multiple rljol^ti qutiStJons, 
for example, they cannot be assigned to a clerk nr a coniiiUi er , i. a Bcote. 
Essay questions need the comp'etence of an experienced insfrurtor, and 
with large classes the opportunity cost^ to an instructor ..an ^be rMnsiJera- ^ 

Third, the essay test Is yuj^neraiile to human ; scor Iuk ^rrxir^ h£:niey 
■ on the same' question can dliffc^i enormou^Hy, evm though oii c lose t^xamina- 
tion^ such a point ^pread^among Ntudent respunses is not wdrr^nt&cU 
often happens Jjecauae the instructor doc a not hav/e a well defiried ^^curjn^ 
key In mind, Alsu we are aometlme^s inriuenced by the legibility u\ 

■ : '7.3 
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haridwritlng, t levetness or awkwardness of phrasing, granm^r, punctuation, 
and other factors which may be eKtraneous to the Instructor's purpose^ 
A fourth weakness of essay tests concerns content unreliability ^ 
As economists are well aware, a small sample frotn the universe of sit= 
uations is likely to be unrepresentative. Thus, a test consisting of 
only a very few essay questions may only by chance hit upon the relative 
strengths njr weaknesses of students. In such a jltuation we cannot 
obtain dependiible inferenceB concerning atudents' true abilities , and 

achievements* . 

The rules for strengthening the essay test emerge naturally from 
Its weaknesses. Let's now turn to ways of making essay tests stronger. 

STEPS TO IMPROVE ESSAY QUESTIONS AJN0 TESTS . 

Devote More Time to Canstructing Questions . If ypu like essay 
questions berMtise you can cimpose them shortly before the exam, then you 
are probabiy writing bad questions. Suf f^Teftt^lme and care should be 
given tur'thls task If the questions are t'O elicit the intended behavior. 

Kssay qijeftions which beitn with words like '*what," and 

"where" usuaily do not get us fnr beyond mere memorisation. 

Vlg! / 

Who is responsible for regulating the nation's money supply? 

What are the conditions for perfect competition? 

Where Is most of the world's coffee grown? ^ 

One can chink of scores of questions like these In 9 short period 
of time, but they are of limited educatldnal value* What we should be 
seeking Instead are essay questions which call fof^ comparisons , causes 
and effects, statements of relatioti^ips .analyses , and the like. More- 
over, we should try to motivate our students by posing challenging and 
Interesting Intrnductlan to our questions. For example r , 

Lines of automobiles at service stations nm growing longer 
while drivers' patience is growing shorter. Some ecoriomlsts 
advocate Iranediate gas ratlpnlng to distribute short supplies 
whlie^ others feel that the price system Is the bfat meana for 
the task* . 
Analyze the arguments /for each pbslti^n, paying particular at- 
tentloT) tff efficiency and equltyfK considerations . 

■You WBTtf required to read the followlni books i 

All Inqniry Into the Nature and The CauaeB of The Wealth of Nations 



Thfe Theory of the Lilsure fllass - Veblen; 
Value and Capital - Hicks 

the New Industrial State ^^Ibralth ' . ^ 

Iftilch of thase books give the^q^t complete account of t^ workings 
of a nsarket economy? Briefly summarize what you found In that book. 
How do the findings ^of the other bogks differ from those in the 
book you selected? ^ 

And: ^ ' ^ ' ^ \ . ^ , ^. ' = ^ 

The following two headlines might haVe appeared In newfep#p|r8 some- 
where • 



\ 



J. M. Keynes, SocJ,allat IsconomlaL , dies at the age.ol: 63, 
J. M. Keynes, Savior of Capitalism, dies at the age nf 63. 



Select either lieadline, and defend It by givlrig ynur understanding of 
KeyneB' main economic arguments. 

Keep in mind tha.t the foregoing questions are illuBtratlve only, 
they are meant to indicate that essay questlotis shouldn'r be, or tiMed be, 
trite. But searching essay quesrlonB require time to think abour arid 

compose. , , ' 

Pxpyide adequate instructions for the students. Evfrti though aome 
BtudentB may not kntjw the answer to the question, every stiiriKnt ahoul.J 
know whajt question is being posed. Sometimes yAu need instructions cali- 
Ing the students' attention to what you expent in, the way of rontent 
" ■ coverage and detail. Failure to do this can resulr itt so*e studtintH ' 
attacking the problem the way you inten4ed, while ocher«,. f oi;^ legrtlmaLe 
reaBonSi do nof. The upshot of this a Itutftlon' la^ that there la no ffl"lr ' 
wav toicompara studenta answere . V . ^ ^ ^ , - - ■ ^'f 

^Conkider the fQllowlng qu^atlonat ^ \ . ^ ^ ' 

\ 1), "You are the PreBident. What economic policies wuld you 
,,; pursue?" * 4 

2) •*You art advising the PraBldent of the U.S. Wtet tiuonumlt:, ^ 
policies would you. recotimiend that he c^rently^^jmrsi^ ^- 
respect to employment, the price level, and the rate ifl ^ - 
real economic growth , ' Restrict your analysis tw the 
instrimenta of fiscaJ and monetary policy ^and how^con- 
^clous changes in these policy tools would^fffecl^emp 

men'tp prices and growth," / \ ^. ^. 

' Neither of these questlnnr Ta technically perfect, but «:]ear% lU^^ 
. flacond' la mbre explicit than t^Tlrst and, henca, lesB Huuc^^thl^ lu i | ^ 
mislnterpretAtlon by Students, , ? ^ , 

ERIC ■ ■ ' .-V- :-i 



- ' ■ . ■ . ■■ . ^ '' , 

Many . Bhbyt Answer Esgay Queet Ions May Be Preferable to A Fev L dtig ^ « 

= I.; .- y ... . ^ — ■ ■ _ . - ■ \ .= 

Ansvmr Quest iorts ♦ ' An examination covering the flrBt third or half sein©8* 

. ^ - ^ ^ /. * • ' ■ . \' > ' ^ ■ 

rer ts typically no more than fifty mlnii^ei In length. In such a 1 lilt ad ' 

' perlorl cif time only fl fraction of the content you might wish to cover cari 

Included. Ir becnmes important, then, to carefully specify the content 

you ere ^testing For and dgsign your exanj accordingly. 

Three ur Tnur' long answer essay questions are probably the most that . 

can be used In r typical ^xam situation.* Unless these questions are vety 

well thought out and tightly phrased, the risk, of content unreliability 

becoiffes very rer»l* By cbntent unreliability we mean simply the. test 

, unreliability arising f rom ^a failure to adequately sample knowledge Of 

, content considered to be must important . While content unr^eliabllity^can 

resuJ t in any type o| examlnat|^h/: of any langthi it is more likely ^to * 

occur in tests with few questloris/ . * 

To* Kfet aroimd the prob] em of content unrillabillty = and thus mlnltnlEe 

the ris^ drawing unwaf ranted inferences about student ability -* tt is 

sdmetlmeR wise to use ten to fifteen short answer essay . Questions In IJlace ' 

,nf three ot four extended answer questions. By spacing the questions on' 

the examination you can indlratl the desired length of each answer, 

c)ne type .of .shor t answer esaay question combines the essay with the . 

multiple cho4l^fj.v^aii. You can do this by asking students to write several 

* sentences eic^^a(i^>Jng the ^process by which they seltected the correct optidn . 

and exflainl'n^;^^^ of the other options is wrong. This Ig also d 

good jmefho4 of rieterralnlng whether the multiple choice que^atlon haa weak^ ^ 

nesses you might have ^>verIookeds ^ 

Remember: The shftrt answer essay, tan improve content reliability but 

It dc^es Tiot guarantee it . Many short answer quest lonff, foriafe^^Ample, whleh 

cove^ a. narrow range of subject matter may not adequate^^^ample the tipi^ 

verse of understanding you wf#i to measure. Thus, it is vitally ImportTOt 

that aerioug thought be given to content planning before you actually 

' write y^ur exam questions. , . 

Make Sure Sufficient Time is Allowed for Student Responga i If long ' 

written responses are intended, you' should have Tew questions and adequate 

testing time* Since extending the lattet: is usually not .posslblei^ the 

number of Itemtf must be reduced. . But remember, this, may ;cpuse you. a 
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content sampling problem. U broad conuint aampJlng is raqu^red. your 
bMt bet is to use a Aomblnitron of ahort anawer essayi with mul tiple 
ciiolee pwna. « an in-depth treatment of a particular topic Is tequlred 
%ewever, tien the extended eaaay is moit approprl^ ^, 

Th. use 6f Qptl ^^^l -Eaaav Questiona. Pe^ttl^g acadenti to anawer - 
„y three of five queatlona on an easay exam, or two of three, or what- 
.ever eombihation, is coamon practice. Perhaps the reason for thia is 
that tha instructor la vaguely uncomfortable with the content samp llrts \^ 
Wishes to broaden it with optional quefltionfl. But. whatever thftjg 
in « practice to avoid , because an exanjination In whicfi. lr^|^ 
■ual atudents can select differenr queitiona to answer ia ad^ .:ommn^ t^m 
. in|tlon at ali. And, alnce the queatlonfl preaumably Jdea] with different 
content matter, any attempt to apjMy the same grading acale to diaslmliar 
testa is unfair to, th^ studenta and dierefore, unwise. v/ 




EVALUATING AKSWllRS TO ESSATf QUESWEQNS ^ . 
; ' Pre pare An Answer And A Key f The importance of^rltiug out tht= 

anawer^mnd making a Wey fbr marking -eXams should be oBVioua; the t«y ^ 
»8houid indicate the elementfl deBlred In an acceptable answer ami rl.e crlcit 
f potnta asaigned to ea^ element , thus reducing ph« chanee. ut „nr. 1 J abil Ity 

in scoring. ^ ■ , ' * 

For ejwmple. let's assiine w«Have 'poaed the following atatement 
and asked students wheth^ they a|ree or diaagree with if. ti Identify^' 
: the main isflue(a) 'Involvea. and .to . show hy way of examples., their s«p- . 
porting argument. ^ ^ ' ■ ^ 

■ Question: "CU^^ ^i^. ^^^"^ ^^^^^ 

■ all good thlnga.Hut so.are electricity, newspaper^ houses and" - 

bread, and 1 Son't see^ any reason to believe that the market 
. • wouldn't give usf'the right combination of .them an^ ■ ; ; > 

; ^ripHel Answer.^' Dirtaree^v^ problem of ^^l^d. party Qn^tfl^and ^ ^ ^ 

third party: beniHttTe«ter«^ . 



provide optimum fiombinations of al 1 goodfli. .noads wit 
„«.;-Hrf"^i.Bnrf fn he over-Drodnced-, and good. g 



' H party CO 
thir^ pa 



with 



jfltfl woiil^'ttehd to be over-prodnced;, and goods 
.....^ ^arty ben^^tsWou^,,tend to be u^ 

/ * I " Fpr^xa^lev if burning 'cok to' produce fel*ctlrtolfty^ fouls up . 

' ■ . the air .'an- unrestricted- free marked wouHn^ 

■cost 0£ air . pollution and this Cost W^uld uo^ b|. covered . • ^ 
by the price paid by fhe conaunftrs of electricity, i-ar il „ 
the.cost of electricity is . thus shoved otf on -'third . parr^^s . 
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^ and tK^^^^^uld tend to cauat ovit uohicmption and oyer 
" produetion by^the pftrtlsB direet\y involved. . ^ 

" " . '^-'^ -.fit . ^ ' ' 

Llkqwise god$B thaj yavs^^ird^^p sufch M neat . " 

trlm^lawna likely to bt under-^produced In a fret ■ 

market. Sine© thtfr person who Improves t|ie appearance 

oIF his lawn can't effe^i^^|^*charge all of the * 

who derive aeathetlcneiy oyroerfl or chflrg&^hlfl nelghlpq^s *^ 

who benefit from the general neighborhood improvement , ' 

he ^ Jlkeiy to devote lets tlm^, to Itfiprovlng hli#ilafm,.^ 

than 'woul^ . be the case If he couid charge for thi third . ' ^ 

party benefits of his private lawn Improvefltents* *: . 

Tf we'ra satisfied with our written answer we^ can now assign 
rrefllt points Co the elements In the answer we feel arp moat important, 
tof this queg^t inn the author assigned flfite^n polntB weighted fallo^^^ 
2 ^points for dlsagreei 3 points %ach for noting thlr^ffart^itecoit^ and 
third party benefitsi one point ror-^pentloriini eKteinalitiea^ a^ 
l^polnts eflch^for exampies showing third party cojtp and tBlrd^^a^ty v 
blneftts and thert conseijuences . ^ ^ - ^ 

this piirticular assignment of points? Itf*^aaargelv ei^T^tivei 



what the author t houghf was . Impon ,nt . TF you were to prepare an" anfWer 
for this que^^jlon , and aBsJgn credit points, in all l^elilhood your results 
wofild differ somewhat from thp^uthor^s. Because^ this, it becomea ^ , 
especial ly important that on common departmental ^eKamin^tlons all Instfuc- 
tors agree on a suitable answer and a scoring key. 

A well thought uut scoring key pot only facilitates more objectivei^ 
scoring* b^J can also hei p 'ins true torif|achieye a greater deg^ree-^of 
dlacrlmlnatlon among Student respgAseg ,^,;^or eKamplej some instructors 
^are Inath'e to give a stuaent zfero Qredl^^Mn 'an essay question. Unless the 
question is left blank. ' In the absence of substaAce som^ instructors 
can fin* redeeming merll. in aaythSiig the student puts down crn .paper i^and 
^tlte him two or^^three credit^ polntai. On the other end of the grading 
scale, theae Bame inst|ucCorfl may ^rac e the notion thptlitudenta aif*: 
Jlnh^Bntl/Vf Incapable of a ^Jperf act" ^swer and assign as a^ best acore ' 
one \%heL% is two or three pdlnts beloisK the maximum. alloted. 

The 'difficulty yith adding poihw at the lowar end Of the scale ^ 



1 

: „«and ahading tsfreni at- the'upper la. that nner iutomatlcally restrlctB 
'^range of scores'^. A ten point question with a 0 ^ 10 theoretldal 
becomes for all practica] purposea a 2 - 8 range or even a '3 - 7 



the , 
range 
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ratigai By r.Btfictl^ ,tha,ranga, acoris '^n^ cluatfr and the quMtlon^ 
loeea much of Its discrlmlpating poweri that la. it doM not reveal alg- 
nlflcantly dllferant perforBance levels among good and poor atudents. 

■Of courif the range of ■coriB ma^^'he narrow bee suae Che queatlon la 
too difficult & too, easy. This will" hippen ■ometlmea but can be over- 
coiae Mth experience. However, reBtrlctlng the range of acores because 
one does not havi^ an adequate scoring key la avoidable. 

Don't Be AfraCd To Alter The* Scoring Key . Before grading examlna- 
tlon queatlons It^ls a good practice to glance through sorae of the atudent 

' ffMponsea. Sometimea atudents come up with valid po In ta you may not have 
thought about, or you might hive worded your question In auch a way as to 

" lead Btudenta toward an unlntendad-- but valid - ana wer. 

Suppose, for example, youS'asked atudents to "deacrlb-te the procesa of 
Inflation and identify the groupa in aoclety which auffer from price in- 
fUtlon." You then write out your aniwat to the question and aaslgn 
credit points. 

After glancing through some *o| the student raaponaes yoii noticfc that 
"ifeme BtudentB are, anawerlng the basis tha|^ the price inllatlon was 
anticipated by all groups in society, while other studenta, assumed that 
.the price Illation was unanticipated. You had "unanticipated" in mind ^ 
i'b your anewef and key valid? Probably not, since your question Is am^ 

biguoua^dpn th^B point. . 7 ■ 

: Tlie ideal solitflo^/ia to construct questions which leave no room 

yfotS^hig}^. However, regardlasa of how hard one might wy, "Istakea 
do happen." In'thla altuatlon recognlEe the error as yoiirs anJ not the 
student's, and prepare an alternate key. ^ 

.Qradft, Each Queatlon For All Students B efore Moving To mJMl 
Oaa^tion . Qrading,^ach student's entire exam before moving to the next ^ , 
can r^ult 1* unconscioGs acorlng bias. If. for ex^piplff, the flrat ^ew^ 
reaponafe^ on^a student's- exam are excellent, ther« is sometimea a tendency 
to tward ^re credit on the next quest^n than is perhaps warranted by 
the answer. . The revere situation holds also. Thus, ferade ea^ questrlon. 

Don't Look At Ptudent's Mi.,. R^forft Urading -Qie 'Exam. Knowtna, 
the identity' of the student whose exam you are grading can bt a sour.-t 
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Wth and poorer studenia are. In gradltii exams there lome- 

,; t'lmefl Is a tendency co legltlmlM prior ImpresBlons by trading more Into 
'. the anawerB of "hatter" students than is Actually there. The opposite' 
holds true for "poorer" students.- One can mlnto^^^ 

for bias by not' looking at the name hh th*«iKamlnatlon until all question, 
are marked, rincidentally. the editor of the Ameriean Economic Review is 
sending articles^ reviewers without the name of adthorB to determine if 
this will ellmlnd^^ s^fl^Ao»^8. which some critlca allegp the 
practice oP f4rniBhl^ the reviewers with author*' names encourages.) 

Cf you wlB^j^o rUd further In an area where substantive work Is 
skimpy, you will #nd the following reference an- easy to read book- with. 
Y point -by-point hlrttB for effectivi esBay writing. ■ , , • 

Wood , Dorothy ^gftnS , Test Construction; De velopment and Inter- 
" pretatlon of ^ ^evement Tests ', Charles %, Merrill Bdokl, Inc. , 

Cotumbus, Ohio, tifel., pp. 9/^-1 07. 





J 

Uo to write ybur. tist Item^ell ^ead of the time you administer 

i- ^**^'^*he lest. .y- '-'K ' I ' . • , 

Do be pfecise end unam'biguoua dn framing' your question . 
Do - makis^J^* that' Content, sampling Is adequate. , ' 

Dp - pre*pare an Ideal answei and % key, Ar eachfqfiStlon. 

" . ' # .--^ ^ ^ ■ . ' f 

■ Don't - be afraid' to altjer your Boorlng key appears Inadequate. 

- Do^t - grade each student'^ 'entire exam befo^oving on to the n«t. 
- ' Dpn't -^look at -the Btulent'8..^ame before you grade hip exam. 

^ Don't = make your test impoflilble to complete In the alloted testing tlae.. 
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ESSAY quiSTIONS AND t6STS 



Review Notes 



1. <jSfi your own^^rda, |Hpie^^^^ tht main reaflon for uslng^essay 



1 » <^fi your ow 
^ questions • 



Four prpblemg that frequently rtccur w^en^iiay |ueB^lorif. are used arti 



< 2 > 1 ■ ' * ■ ^ :y ■ , V — • ^ 

iXs . >4 : * . ______ 

f3) ^— — 1--^ — — — — ~ 



3* Five Bteps that-^ca^ be taken to^improve easay eKams ares 



c 

e s (2) 



9 * ■ * 



cedures to' keep in mind in grading easay quaatlons ares 



i 

(2) 



<3). 

(4) 



t 
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ESS|P QUlS'ridNS AKp TBSTS 



Bach of tM» following questions has onfei or more *'bugs^' in It. Use 
che^space bilow each quest^fc^n re^rjte^^ quaatlon In a more 
Meffectivp manner* 

A. V "SoPie think wfe'sl^uid iia'^^Bj^ utit nowr othfers bitterly ap^ps^ 
such a move, ;Sho^ whafe'^WDuMHIffipetT If taxei» were or/s^a i^^ 
cut." ' ' -'^'v^mm^^- \ ' ^ ■ ■ r- 

The malniS^oMeni (s ) * with thia mi^Ktl^ : (ari 




A mora ^ffectl 





Ing would 



4^^ 



biup£ 



Dsre and cnntr^fSt ithe views - CIO and the lifetioifli^ 

Utton 'of' Waniif aatifflfciff ^^^^ issues ^ ^ • s 

t^^^piTK proBi'eni(|) :gXtti thin qtteatlopi is (arej _^ 



AC^re ef fe'et lve ^jnT^Hinp wnti Id be I ^/-^ ' 





— . - ■ ^ — " ■ ,r — 



C. Several commantatora-K^e' n<>tted- ttat khe^Ws. ^labcn movement ' 
. ' ^ , , t^- ' ' ■ • , I \ V- = 

today l8 in much the^ama slif.uatdon^ac t;he U.S. labor raove- 

ment was In tha 1920'|:. Who 'ara/th'aW cd^eii^ators-? . 

Thm mala proble^(s> \ilt^' tblB Question Is far#) 




Forgetting trivial raatt^.rs^wh^t would ^appen we-^<^l^l ow^^^- ,^ 
Harbart Stein** InJuncUoij' ^^e^^ to '^iJi^jr^U/ r^S^e V . > 



religion"? . . P ^ . 

The main pfoblem(s) with ib'it ' qilfBtloii Is (are>^ '^^d,. .JJ'- 



A more affective wording w^^l be^_^^^J^__f 



A- 



Prepare a modkl answer ta thB-.faim%^BBy qi^ ^^^^ ^ 

a acoring key that totals 20 points. - |^ - ^ W 

' Ask:a colleagua to prepare a made! anawf^^ #d,ificor l^K^eT ^ ; 

' qu^tion/ and cooipare the Tesult s ; Discuas /My^ dibf er^&s'ghtf u 

^ you .Cii^*. ^ ■/ ^ . '^Z ^ ^ ''y. 

. - *. / ^" ' ^ ^ 

Tt has been stated thaL holding price aboye .marglmi 1 ^sL 
' .; ^ ■ ; ' ^= ■ ^ ^ ' ■ 

' the baalc criticism of mdnopoly". *^£xplain carefully th^^ ypu. 

agree or disagree with thls^ atatemfant, ' . ' 



• J, pf*^Iiig a i^O point nf the three RHklent answe^B to the 

' fhlTuwlrig question* Ask four col Leagues or fellow Rtudents, to' grade ^ 
' answf*r#; and aomuarp f l^f^ults . UlfiuusB any dlffiirences that yoii 

' /^y ^. Final EKam (ju estl C2U minuteei 40 polntg) 

\. \' . What in r he bfst aii%T^ ineasure, uf the total economic performance 
' 'rf the jiUi- economy r Wliat nr<i Bume Important limitations uf thlff 
lineasure'*^ What other irifbrmat Ini^ do vuu = think one should look at 
' in atteniptin|=^ to ev-'vLu^ te the t**tRl perfortnancp of nur economy? 

: • ' - uhy? " y ; v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bt uden t Ang wgt f^Jf ' " ' 

^^^^^ J >^.^.^M^^^ u ^tA^^ Z/r 

^ ^^^j^^^ '^ '^ ^^^^ ^ ^'^^^-tSAi^ 

^ ,> ^ c^/>T c^,^*^^ a/ ^A,,j^ y/^-^ f.^^P 
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7- 




gw*^lpf^ P-JiP "^fc^ ru^^i. u^crv ' 



Student Answer #2 



J 7 POti ir»^.T JgA^r- ^ * , ^/^l/dfi' ^ fi^ i/^^J 7 € a ' * ' ■ 



G a e G ^ ^ ^ ^ " % Q > >m > 1 p r 0 1^ / 

C f OS I 7* irs- I'^r/TA^J fj^^P^f^i^ Oft O/M^*0y/^^'' 
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Student Anawer /)3^ 






C^£^ .-^^^ ^m£juJ 









^ OVER 




4. 
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9 _ . • ,. 

, _ /pt^MU^ v«^e^*#^ v^5^*-#4^ 

..^^ ^j^^ ^'4-^ ' ^u.^^ 
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^ . - ESSAY QUESTIONS AND MSTB 

' !^ ' Exercise 3 ' 

' Write fln essay fjuestion on an econQmlcs Bubject of^ ypur choice that 
can jje answered In no mure than fifteen mlnut^fSi / ^ 

Prepare a model answer to this quest ton , and a scoring key that 
jtotals 20 points. . \ * ; ' 

; * In pieparlng your queetionii model answer , and scoring keys pay par- 
tlcular attentinn to the foilowing g^uestlpns which will be used by two , 
qualified reviewers to determine whether or not you' have sucleessfully cbm-*. 
- pleted this exercise- . ^ , * 

a) does the question have educetlonal value. - 

b) la the*. question chaJ lenging and motivating* > C 
r) does the question ex|^licitly indicate what is intended*. ^' 

d) does the quest inn adequately 'sample ^the content that was covered*^ 
a) the qiiestioTi b^answpred In the allnted tlme» ^ 

,r f' ) Is the a^hswer k^y clear %ud unequl vocal . 



I 
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• ■ ' , ■ . .SEEDS ' •• • ■, ■ ' 

'S Putting itogdther and adBlnlatetlng examinations is ah Jfliportant 
part of a^eacHer'i reaponslWlitlea . It la primarily through the ■ . • ,. 
use* of examinations that we get feedback on how wall or how poorly 
our students are achieving. If . examinatloAp ate,:to^provlde "accutate 
^Iniormati^n for ttie instructor and be f air ' to IliidSnts ^ they should hm 0 
prepared ^vith great%a«i. .fnfortunately, such care Is lacking In ? 
too many instances ^n economies. • . ' * 

There are many forms tftat examinations can take -? essay, multiple , 
choice, flll-ln-the-blatacs, true-falae» short ansifer, matching pairs,, etc> 
The purpose, «f this chapter la to look at only one of the comnonly used ^ 
types in ecop^s:. namely, mult fple choice objective tests, the reasoni 
for focusing -oo multiple choice' items are not simply because they ate 
conmonly used, in Iconomics. Rather, it Is because they have features 
besides familiarity .tha:t contribute to their use In economics. 
■ ■ ^ . 0 ' ' GOALS ' ■ " . : , ; ■ 

The ffoals of Ghia chapter ^rei (1) todieate the advantagae of mul-- 
tiple choice quastlons ; (2) \q imprefls Upon^ you the ^pptance. of plto-^ 
nlng 'your exams,, and to .peeent a simple frameworfc which will Aid ^your 
planning; (3) ^^to of f er' a few key' rulia governin tha cona traction of 
'good objecti#i:te8t item&i and (4). tq^offer the ^augf estlon tl^t o^actlv® 
, test itams can be constructed InXfluch a way ai to teat for ' hlghfer thought 
processes jhan slmpie recognltioh of facta and concaptsi* ,^ 

■ J . C . "" OBjicTIVES : * 

^GNITIVB: OBJECTIVES V ' * ' ' ' 

2?.. After ireading thia chapter you will .be able to^ : ' - 

' a) ata|e |Hree mato adv^tages of multiple choice questions. . 
b) construct a spacif Ication table for your owil multlpie choice .tAsts*; 

|c) i^entlfy^three rules far constructlng..good atras multtpl% oho^ 

f ■ . ■ ' • ? " • • ■ ■ 

questions . ^ ^ » \ ' 

r -k) identify seven.rules f conatructin^ ^d dWtractora fo^ miltlpla^ 

^ choice qufe'a^iona, ^ v ^ ^ - 

^ c) state ione of the sources from wliichiBultlpU choice quest^ittB can 

be, oitalned. %^ "a V . ' ^ - . ' 
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2* ' i^tfti: raadlng this ohsptM, and glvM: a set of multiple qholea quas- 4 
tlpmr and a set of eoghltlva q#ttgorl4s, you will be able to elaaslfy 
^ aaeh quMticin acaprdlng^o It^^^approprlats cognitive level. 
^3p After reading thla ehapter, and given a set of multiple choice ques- ^ , 
tlon exerclee^i yom w^ll, be able toi , . ' ^ ^ ^ ^ : 

a5 Identify, multiple chjiae quea t ions iirtilch have flawa in either the / 

Btmo^ or digtractors. . ' ^ . ^ ^ 

' . V . " • -1 ■ • : - '^ ^ • . • : 

bj write multiple choice questions with good stems and distractors* 

AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES . . , 



^1* Ai^si reading Ail chapter and ipii^etlng . the eKerclaes ,/ It is intend?^ 
ed that yQu^wlll* , ^ ; V ^ ^ ' v v . ' 

a) .value the J^portanca of well cpnatructed multiple, choice questions. 
i^b)^^corporat« welf^conatructed multi^is choice q Into your 

regular «aiiiina|iiona where appropriate. * ' r' 
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^ OUTLINE OF mm POINTS 

AdvantflgeB of Multiple Choice QueBtlons 
S&ocer^Ra 1 tablll ty— — — — ^ — 



Econaroy lu Scoring • 

Bpeed in Returning Scores , 

Subject Matter Sampling . ^ ■ ' ■ ' ' . 

Planning ^ Multiple Choice Exame ConBtructing a Teat Ftatrlx . 
Rules for Writing Stems ' 

Fose a Clearly Stated Central Thought 

Use Words as Economically as possible 

Present Stamg in a Positive Form 
Rules for Wrltlrig Options 

One nnequlvocal Right ^swer 

All Options must be Plausible 

Avoid "C41ve Away" Wording 

Alv^ays and Never . ; 

Giaiimiat i cal Forni 

Avoid "T^lck'' Queations * 

Pairing Opposite Alternatives 

None of the Above s A] 1 of the Above . 
Position nF the Correct Answer « 
Multiple Choice Questions and Higher Thought Processes 
Tdentifying Cognitive Levels 

Examples of Questlung at Different Cognitive Levels 
Obtaining Good Objective 7 terns 
References 
Do ' s and Don * ts 

Exercises * 
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•' MULTIPLE CHOICE OBJECTIVE TESTS 
^ Th^d are €our main advantages of ualng multiple cholpe questions. 




Multiple choice; t©ata get high marka for gcorer relyahlllty , Ob- 
jeetlve/tiiata can be constructed to avoid the unreliability' ao coMion in 
eMay teats which results from acorer inconslate'ncles . Indeed , it la the 
objectivity of scoring that has led to the term "objective test*'. 

^conjitBtency in scoring egsay exams occurs befcauBe acorer a, being human, 
do^ary.thelt scoring from one occaalon to another. 

Multiple cholta tests also have the obvluus virtue of ecQnomy in 
agorifag * Moreover, .the turn' around time for Dblectlve tests Is much 
shorter tttinit normally Is for essay tests. Speed in returning test 

^ llfasiilti |as Importafat motivational aspects for students because they can 
very quickly how well they are performing. 

Flhallyi multiple choice objective tests may allow one to better 
sample .the unlverae of the subject micte|^ being taught. Wh^n you think 
bf it for a moment, this Is not too surprising. Th& typical' ceatlng time 
is about one class period or about fifty mlnuteB. .Three or four essay; 
questlona are not aa efficient In gaJnlng sublect matter coverage aa. 
thirty or forty multiple choice questione each with four or fl^^e options. 
The chances of really getting at whether the student "knows his stuff'' 
would appear to be better with objective test^, since two Uundred or 
more carefully worded options reduce the probability that the student 
wlll"luck^ out". On the other hand, the probability of ''psyching out" 
the professor on three or four essay questions is ^higher , As indicated 
in the preceeding chapter* this is not to Imply that properly written 
essay questions are of no value. Rather, £t la to demonstrate that 
objective type eKaminations have virtues that merit a closer look. 

PLANNING MULTIPLE CH0i6k EXAMS 

All of us, of* course, do some planning before we put our 
eKama together. But too often, our thinking is somewhat Jinpreciae Jf 
not downright fuzzy. Generally, we have a fairly good idea of 
broad cont^t areas we are testing fori However; we tend to ba ieot^ 
aware' of the number of questions assigned to each area, and the level 
of student knowledge we are attempting to, tap* 
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^ In tm^vlng our test .plawvlrig, theref^tfei^ flrit step !• 

*to. gpscify ^In some datall tha cpntl^rit we wish td cover e^i then prepare, 
the examination to I meet these sp^cifleations^^llowlng sufficient lead 



time, to permit careful editing and last minute revisions, /A simple 
matrix* sometimes called a t able of spaclficatlons , Ig often helpful 
Table 1 aho^ a condensad version of/%he matrix used for the macro ; 
ecorfomic section of the Test of Understanding In Gollege Ecpnbmlcfl *CTUC|;). 
^e content areas to be tasted arfe listed In the left/ coluMt i*e*t 
^'fica^clty* macroeconomic acjcountlng, mtcM ra# horizontal categories * 
^'describe the'intallectual or cognitive level for fach item " recbgnltlon 
arid understandings simple, application ^ or complex application* We will , 
have more to say about th^a categories used in constructing the TUCE 

later, ^ : TABLE 1 

TEST OF UNDERSTANPINQ IN COLLEGE ECONOMICS, PAUT 1 ^ 
DistributiQn of QittUohi by OMietlvi «M Cantent Cattgorii* 



Osntint 
Categarles 



A, Scarcity; functioning of eco^ 
nomic systemsi bare elements 
of supply and demand. 

B. Macfoeconomic accounting. 

Determination of GNP 
(jncome^expenditure thioryj 



Fomi A 



Ob|f etives 



JPirCMt 

- ^ ' Tistinf 

RecoEnition . L .Numjif . 

md ^ ^ & Sittiple > Complis af Qirttent 

Understanding ' Appllcition . Applicition auiitiflnf CiUionf 



D, Money, banking, and monetary 
policy. ^ 

I. Government fj^scal policies, 

F, Determinants of economic 
growth. 

G. Policies for stabiliiation and 
growth. 



Number of Queitions 

Fir cent Testing Each Objective 



*The serial numbers of questions on each form are given in the cells 



■18 
1X26 



%, 23 



7.18 



11 

33 



2' 24, 32 



19,20 



16,21 



27 



11 

33 



12 



14, 25, 30 



33 



13, 17,22, 
28,29,31 



11 



33 



33 



as 



12 



21 



15 



18^ 



test will be- 
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a^e flev«al th^ga that a almple. matrix sueh as tthe ons ^, 
sho*m In Tabla 1 qan do for us: (1) By stating tha.contmfat eatagorles . 
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; wa ara forced to ^pacify tha^^ m axamlftaV; (2)/ Tha egg-- 

mttlva catagorlaa show UB at a glance the type of studaiit baha^lor to 
ba ieat^d. 'nia/i|tMbar^f questions lit each eall of the matrix sho^^ 
11 our tast ral^iis heavily on mtootflzatlon dt if wa'ra tapping the 
; studartts ' hlghet thought procpaaea . (3) Finally , W dan see If * ve 



coyerad each of ' the areas Ve wish and with the appropriate emphasisS 

Nota that on t^a particular form of the TUCE shown in Table 1, the teat y 

I I ^ ^ ^ , ' ' _ " i 

author a Were mara eoncernad that; students be able to htoSr^ relatively 

c^plex aituat?lons in category G aa^^posed^ say , to the mere memorlza- ^ 

tlon of |acts/. When planning you5 own tests * you will be abl4 to ma^e 

similar determinations baaed 6n your own judgments*^ : ^^.'S..r-' \^ 

Once you have decided the content * areas over which you plan to tes t » 

have weighced the various areas to^ yotir sa^af act Ions and havfe flpeclfied 

the kinds of student behavior you wiah to examine (factual memorization, 

aynthesla, evaluation, etc) you are .then ready to write and/or select 

good test items » ^ ; * . . 

But^^at ara "good*- test litems? How does one know whan he has 

' "... ' ' 

wltten a "good" Item or seen^one in a student workbook or manual? 



/ CI /.. 

A' U 



J. 

( 



ppum Qf • th* important)' H 

gdod multiple ehoiee it 
qUBitlbns ha^ two 
pptlons or lilstractopB 



^ftjI^ES FOR; WRITING ST©JS 

ThaV St Should Deal 



Btat^ent^ 




i\ for recognizing ^nd conitructing 

aented belpw. Since multiple chgiee 
im or the body of the itCTii and tpiC 
1 with each ieparatelyi 



lea rlv Stated Central thought . 



f 



la^tiple choice It^^ preaente^^Mblem, stated either as a queatlon or 
ad in J^nepmplete^ statement, ^l^BAidant is required to chooW^th^ o^ 
beet answer to the question^ o^he W best coMletlon to tha 'incomplete 



a) An'eKample Oy ^ 
D^^at a^e $h 



a Lp^^ xip^^^^^^ e* 
:e^sit 'sc^homl 



ed ad a 




ion wou^d be: 



face? 



b) The 

■■■'I 



c queatlonB' which ill 6ocletie8 



probl^ cduld. alio' be >tftted aa an. incomplete. Bentence'. 



The baild economic queatipns which all Bocieties face are , 
A com^n pitfall of stetf writing is that the author. tUti of £ the 



statement, of^ the problem4oo Boon with Ue ieiult that the student has 
to. read the anawerB.before'ie can determine wh^t the; ^ 
, ' An example of a stem-wlth no central thought woul^ 

. > ' 1) Economics, ia". i, ; 
■ Note that- the Btudent could' aupply a long U*t of ' plauBible alterna- 
tlvea that i^y be reaaon^able ,to him, fet not what you had in mind - Buch 

asj ^ , ' ' .' • 

a) a difficult subject . " f ^ 

• - b) toncerried with how apclety allocateB ita .atarce reBOurcea 
' c) necessary to func^on aB a, responsible citM^n. 
d) an art, not a sj^lence r ' , 
.*W]LEi State your question predlBely^ The stem as * whole ^ shQuld deal 
' , With a central thought. . 

' ■ Tiie Stem Should Be ExpreBBed As Bae flv Aa Posfllble. This ii one . 
of ^ ^he moflt Unpostant , f eatures of good item writing and perhapa the most. ; 
comnonly -violated.' Undue wprdineaa usually Increa.eB the difficulty of 
the ptfoblem without adding anything to the concept being teated. Conaidar 
the followinpi . , 



i) and ftaemi pollclei ate GOBmonly used In tha UlS. | 

' ■ ■■ r!^^'ilhJ^'t:. ■ / \ ^ :./:,;,! .•■ ' - ■ ^ ■ ^- • ^ ' 

vf^r^tha moment, whla^ of the following moneAry policlea 

^^■-^ — \^^ti Va 'WsraTf aa tlve ^gottiBittl^lnftattt 

W lot of unnecaaflary verblaga. flKa queBtlon la 

oniy/iy^^^fead with aonetarj^ policy for GOnfcating Inflatloft. m ThuSp a 

J - Nf^? i-i^^ the following toonetary pollc lea would be th^ most^ V 

fl^'^ ^' afflictive In eoibAting djiflatloi*^ ; ^ 

1^* 'Aa your quae t ions move into the higher tognltiva areas tequlrlng 
interpretation and application^ longer atema are of tea required ^ to pro- ^ 
yida necessary IjaforiMtlon. But we ahould always try to miniffi^ze reading 
.i^^e and unnecessary compleKlty* ^ . 

*Etn^E: Use words as economically as possible. 

Present Stems In a Fosltlve Form , Negatively wordei s tetis uiJlng such 
terms as "not a character let Ic*'^, "least frequently qccur" aifli "rarely 
affect" are coraBonly used by beginning item ^^itera,. The reason li. that 
it's an eaay^ atem^to write. The writer- finds a list of posltlve^h^icac- 
teristlca describing some situation and than writes a negative stfemj, The 
form of the question is frequently worcfed as^fol^owsi ' i-. 



1) . Which of the following is not a characteristic of a purely co^-H 
= petitlve Ihdustry? , 0'.^ 

The double negative sometimes slips in tool i. 

2) Which of .the foliowing Is not the least important characteristic 
of a market economy? , . 

From all standpoints » negatively worded questions are ^cohf using and 
add nothing to the concept being tested; If you must use negative words 
such as NCg j! capitalize them and underline, them to call them, to the 
attention of the students* , 

*RULE j Avoid negative^ wording wften posalbie. C^ITALIZE M P UNPERLINE 



negative words when you must Use them. 



RULES FOR WRITING OPTIONS . ' ' , / ^ 

' ^ Multiple choice questions generally haite four or five options. The 
larger the'number of options the smaller the chance of a student guessing 
the correct answer/ From^ a practical standpoints however , it m^y be a 





Idea to j^fe only four optlona, alnce, aa' we shall see, it la 

n dlfficurrto write five. ' . 

^ff~coraffct^6pt±on'TnuBt"be— ■ 



pnequivoGally cotrfct, andVall others must be Hisaquivocally woag* 
Occasionally in Item ask for Ihe "bast" answer jpong the optfonsM 
in this Qasei t^ "coi|ect" answar must be unequivocally superior . 

- All Options MustTBe Fl&usible . Altiiou^h eath question should 
have ont unequivpc^lly right answer , eadh of the ,|jitrtided wrong 
atiswers shoMd have an element of plauiibility* If one or mora of 
t^e>^tiorfi do not ap^ar reAson^bleito the student, than they should 
ba changed since "^ey serve no useful testing function. ^ 
J Fot example'. ¥ 

f ' ' • . * ^ ' . 

1) me damand^or. a factor of proauction de^n^s largely on 

' V a) , the supply ^^ffle facto ^ ^ " ^ ^ :^ ■ 

b) tha'aupp^^^ other factort of production ^ 
" . c) the dWand^ f or ^the product or products which it helps 
produce ' * > ' 

d)' trfi considered, judgment of thfe Federal Reserve System 
Most itudeTits would recognize that "d" Is a weak, option and 
disregard It. . A better option 'would bes.^ J ' / ^ 



4 



4i) the demand for other factors of production. , 
One opt Iqn must be unequivocally correift. The others puit bt 



plausible enou|hjW^be acceptable to%^meone. 



Avoid "give wa^" Wording . When in doubt about oi^lo^s * /the w^rds 



le w^i 



s" dr "never" 



are popular However, these worjds often pw^de 
. the stu4fnt cluas, ^slnce few things in econdmlbs "always" re^t or 

■ ' Thus! ' ■ - . 



1) In t§guiating the money sjipply the>^ Federal ReBe,r^ System 
a) nevar rall^s on open market operations f ^ 




b) alwayS\relles on open market ^operation! 

c) relies on open market operations, the d: 
I reserve rtquirements 



^dunt ra 



d> reifies on th^discount rate. ^Ad re|ferw req^ireme 



s 




T ' ' ' % ' I! If M 

,lot ttoat stude^ts^,* the raal choice la between optloni "c" and "d' 



mtrndA ok tout. li doesn't take a s tudenti long M figure out that the 
f irst two ^tioni ari highly unlikely ^ Uitt^Slons such as this * 
*yUL£ £ Worda llk^ "always" and "never" usually appear In false statCTients 
it^ Avoid theto In st^s and options* V . 
. *r Spmatlmaa options fall to, bOTplete the stem of an incomplete sen- 
tmntm In good grwaaatiaal forrai Studentjs taiow that the chance of a gram- 
Mtical error in the correct opflon is much smaller^ thqn in the irigtirrrect < 
Hence J ' \ . ^ 

The functions of^ the Fed are to provide the nation with an\ ; 
] el^%tlc money supply tad to . * ^. . . 

' Ja) help stablllie*^the econofey - 
! b') corrMtl^.-0f national AncomA statletlcs^ j 
^ c) correction of the tax iaw# / 
> 4) help levy property taxes * * ". ^ ^ . ^ 

Options "b" ahd "c" do ^ot complete thj atem^ gr^nnatlcally and 
^~-student8 will litely avoid thase ojtlona^; 1 " ^ , J ^. 4 

*ftULE^ : Use parEllftl and correct grammar In all optlonap ^ , ^ 

^void "Trick'- Questions . 'Quaetiona In which some subtle detail 
^m^kes an otherwiae ccarre^t option^ err ^^^ous should be avoided since such 
' queations tend to emphasize; irBeievant *ikill8* . For examplii 

Affar its formation in 1940, the Federal ^ade CoMlssioh , . 
/ "turned its attention toi . 

^ ^ aJ /re'gul<ting Interstate cotmferce 

b) Bmtters of. antitrust ^ ^ ^ 

c) seMi^g utility rates ' ^ 
f d) nmer^f the^ above ^ ^ 

^ . . A soid^t ^ith an idea of the functions of the FTC^ wouW qulGk 
selge upon option "h". ^The . "trick*' is that thle FTC was not €drmedHp^ 
1940, appoint students are likely to gloss over* If you are ^tajpated 
I in the datff the FTC was formed, ask it^directly. * j ^ ^ 

*RULE ; Avoid "thicks". It better to transform items into, siiriple ques 
tions. of* fact. , , M0O ' ^ ' 
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maV not . too^r tha coMact answer but hla ichancM of guMslng correctly are 
on# in Jhree rffthar than one to four, . :^ (^^^ 



> Which p£ the faWoiflng Is (are) true of the U*S.^ econc 

a) iF has eKperlensW periodle. raceaslonfl • 
' . b) Iti citizens {enjoy a relatively >hlgh per capita Income 
^ c) rtfal GNP In 19S0 was 355*3 blflloA dollars 

a) the industrial production Inftex 1947 was 65 ,7 
i) all of the above / 0 - ^ 

In ^an ,item this ty^Bj with only ina coWfect ^swerp 
student neeti oh£y(^kno^tb«t any two options are jtrue* He can disregard 
the others and mark option "e**. An) additional; .difficulty is ,thatiSome 
sti^ents realizing that cSption "a'Mls true, might select it' without 
rMdlng the ^remaining opt ions, x ^ i 

*RULE^ The use of "all of th^ above" is 'rarely ^ustlfi^d^ ' "None of thm 
above" should ba incferporated into all items it Is used^ at 
^ ail» and should be the correct op tl^ in an appropriate nimber ^ 

of It^ema * ^ ^ 

- FoBltlon of the Correct Answer ,^ The position of the^6rt^t answer 
should be assigned at random In order to avoid any unconscious bjases you ; 
might have* There ar% soma axceptions, however, as in the case wfe^re'a 
particular date is required or perhap^^ where a figure- on per Mplta . Ir^ome 
^^G!^ is called for,. In thfese cases arranging the data In ascejgding or^ 
descending order is preferable to jumbling the order. For axampi:e, . - 



GNP in 1968 ^bb approxtoataly 
a) $750 bllli-on ^ 
h) $793 billio^ ^ 

c) $S00 biriion ^ 

d) *$866 billion f k 
' * ' If the onions* have dlffecant numbars of words, it is sometimes 

better to arrange th^em unlformly^ri order of ascending or dascendlng length 
I ' rather than^ hive lon| options "stick ou^' in the middle of a sequence: 
*HULE: Posltltoli^he correct answer randomly^ unless thwe is a compelling 
reason for. not| doing so* \ ) • 
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Fairing OppQslt€ Alternatives # After inritl'ng' tfie correet answer to 
aS^oblea, -Item wrlterp sometimes experience difficulty developing plmusl- 
Le_inQor»c t-^andMi^&^i|^ 



oppos^e form of the.^rlght answer * follow^ by two more unrelatfd onions* 
^e problem with ttila procedure Is that studenta will Mro In on 'the 
' qppoiitea and^gnore the others. The question now becomep a true/falst 
Item. * ' ' * ' \ 

Thus: * ^ ^ . . ♦ 

1) Vhen dealing with the ec^omlcs of the buslnes^ firm, the short / 

run^is def ±|ied as a perlod^long enough tb 
. a) output but not plant capacity : ^. 

J b) vary plant capacity but* not d^put 

c) Introduce technlca-l innovations 

d) gather cost data and production data % 
A better way to write the options' would be to introduce anot^ir pair 

of Incorrect but plausible options , hence we could write: 

c) gather cost dAta but not prodifctidn data, 

d) ^ gather production data but not cost data 

^ *^ULE : li you use the oppbsite form of the correct an^er as one of your 

options /rtry to use another pair of opposltes as welli , ^ 
Non^ of the Abovea All, of the^ Ab^ve j Good options like good stems 
are somefi^esMif f Icult to write. Perhaps this accounts for the overusa 
of the options ^*nQne of the above", "all of the above". The use of "none 
' ofr the above V is justified only when all items in the test contain "none 
of the^ above" as an option and if it is the correct response in aboilt 25 
.percent of the itemi. The option should also be used appropriately. 

Consider the following example-l - . - 

' . V " / . , ■ . . 

|l) An elastic dejaanH, as that term is used in^ec^nomicsi would 
have a coefficient of elasticity of 

a) greater than one 

b) less than one 
one 

d) none of the above * ^ 
^ Obviously this item has a problem and a ^three-option queitlon, 
^ Option "d" cannot be a plausible choice* Of course^ the student 
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MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS AND HIGHER THOUGHT PRpCESSES * / ^ ^ ^ . 

A frequent complaint levied against mult^le choiee exaolnatlona^s. 
-^tehat— they— te&t^onli^low-or rteall and . . . ... 



mamerlEatlon. Naturally* eeonomlats opt for InBtllllng In their itudents 
the ahillty to ''analyze'% "ayntheslze" and"thlnk critically" ^about 
economic polioi^ considerationa . J^ltiple choice eKams in econoplca, it 
Is argued, do not measure up to these high aaplratlons * 

If on^ conalders the typical multiple choice eKminat^ona in eeonomlcfl» 
thefe Is considerable truth to the arg^ent that they don't teat higher 
mental processes, the fact that they generally do not is not the ©ame 

thing as thay cannot . The almpla reason that we usually do not see 
multiple choice questions In economics that test higher order abilities 
is that they are rathetf difficult and time-consuming to develop; it is^ 
much easier, or so It is thought, to write essay questions. Still, 
multiple choice questions have the virtues ^stated at the outset of this 
_<fhapter, and baing|iable to recognise and write such questions can only 
add a new dimension to your testing skills, _ 

IdentlfyinE Cognitive Levels . Refer back to Table 1 on' page 195 ' 
fot^ a moment. In tha left hand column ye lifted the conSWnt areas over 
which wa were going to test. The tiori20nftal- categories , 'facognitlon s 
^and understanding I si^Jle application * and complex application * show t^e 
level of faiowledga we're trying to tap, Thj|se categories are the sub- 
stance for what follows, so let's tak6 a'jcloser look at them. 

RecognitioW^ and unde#atanding questions (RU) were defined as those . 
which could, in principle, ba answered by reference to a textbook. RU 
questions naedn't be answerable by rote mtoory. Better questions of ^ 
this type involve a restatement or recognition of an Idea in somewhat 
different language from that In which [|.t was ori|inally learned. They 
may call^for axplandtlbn, for simmdtlong or for the simple ; extension 
of an Idea. Thus, such questions can and should test understanding - 
albeit on a generally low level rather than. Recall. RU questions are,* 
in facts the type one sees' mos*' often In atudent manuals and workbooks ♦ 
The following' la an eKample of an Rt| question? 



i 
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l.J Which of the following has eontrlb'uted mosit to long * 
economic growth In the Unltsd States - v 



b) ;|tedublftg hours worked per week^^'^riiad e^loyment mio^ ^ 
more paople, ^ « 

c) locreaslng tariffs on sported gdoda whfeh compete with 
domestically produced goods^ , ^ ^ ,^ 

d) Increafling, levels of education and technological improvfement*: 
Our next category Is simple application (SA). A simple application. 

of a prJjieiple or concept may be defined as one in which the itadent 
deffionstrates that he can 'utilize that princlple^r concep^ when its. use 
is specified or clearly impl^d I SA questions are probably the next 
largest group encountered in student manuals and workbooks, A typical 
SA question would look like thls^ 

1. Suppose a large city is inveatiiating the elimination of 
rent controls on housing at a time when the vacancy rate 
Is extremely low -™ only 1% of all apartments in thi 
city. are vacant. Which of , the following is mMt likely 
^ to occur if rant controls a^e eliminated?^ V*,^^ 

a. An increasa in the demand for housing^ followed by N 
a decrease in the supply of housing, ^ 

b. An increasa In rents, followed later by'^ ari irtcrease 
in the supply of housing. , ■ 

a, A decyeasa in rent# and a decrease in the SAi|ply^of 

housing* ^ _ ^ * 

d, No change in remits , since price controls ar^ usually 
^ set where supply and dgmand intersect* 
Note how this question differs from the RU example. , In the RU 
question the student inust b% familiar with the concept of ^ong-run 
economic growth. He must then associate growth with tl^e correct response 
. (d) which Is usually clearly specif led. ^r implied in most basic texts.' ^ 
I ; The SA item retires the student to relate demand^ supply prlndi-^ 
ties to explain a situation. For this reasoiv the l|em is seen as a simple 
application rather - than as RU. The student must not .only know -atid 
recognize the principle or concept, ha must ^^sp see its relevance^ in. 



explaining the problem. Thus, with SA type Items We are beginning to 
ascend the ladder of higher cognitive skills . 

The' complex application question (CAj takes us Btlli further up th& 
cognitive ladder arid brings ua close to the reasoning ol economists when 
^they speak of ability to analyse, synthesize or think critically # A 
complVx application required that the student demonstrate the ability to 
seledt and utilize a concapt or principle when its use is not specified. 
A copplek application may also be one In which two or more concepts or 
prir>ciple8 must be related in some mahner not previously presented t6 
^the students. CA questions may be difficult, even if they invqlve widely 
Imown concepts, because students either do not readily associate the 
concepts with the^ problem at hand, or do not grasp the significance of 
the concepts in solving the problem* Since it is the CA queatlonb which 
attempt to get at higher order mental processes, let's take a look at a 
few. ' 
the question is based on the following Information: 
1. "Because of rapidly rising national defense expenditures, it 
is amtlcipated that Country A will experience a price infla=^ 
tlon unless measures are taken to restrict the growth of 
aggregate private demand. Specifically, the government is 
considering either (1) increasing personal income tax rates 
or (2) Introducing a very tight monetary policy." 

1. If the government of Country A wishes to minimize the 
adverse effect of its anti-inf lationary policies on 
economic growth, it should use 

a. The tight money policy because It reitricts con- 
sumption expenditures more than Investment. 

b. The tight money policy, since the tax increase 
would restrict consumption expenditures. 

c. The personal income tax Increase since it restricts 
consimption expenditures more than Investment. 

d. Either the tight money policy or the personal Income, 
tax rate increase since both depress investment equal! 

This question calls not only for an analysis of the Information 
presented, but also for an indication of the most appropriate monetary 
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and/or fiscal policy and the SKp.et.d .tUat^ of the policy. Thu8 sev- 
eral dl££«emt concepts and principles must be related to obtain the 

rnawer to the problem, 
toother complex application question-, 
"un^ployment last month was 3.6% of the work force, a ilight re- 
ductlon from the previous month. lor the past fifteen months, 
unemployment has been under 4% of the work force. Consumer 
prices last month -Increased b^ one-tenth of a per centra total 
gam of 1% over the level of one year ago. Total production 
of good?and services Is projected to be 5% higher this year, 
than It was in the previous year." 

Which of the followlni ppllciea would be most appropriate? 
a. RfiUance on existing automatic economic stabilizers. 
. ■ b. An increase, m both personal and corporate income taxes. 

c. The introduction of additional corporate tax incentives. 

d. Minimum wage legislation to increase the basic pay and 
expand the number of workers covered by minimum wages. 

^ This question was obviously written by a romantic^ We have a 8it= 
uation of fun employment, relative price stability and^rong economic 
growth. Romantics aside, however . the student is required to know. a.ong 
other things, the concepts unemployment rate, consumer prices, goods 

and service r*o relate the eignlflcanca of the percentage rates attached 
to each- and to choose the appropriate response. Even weighing the 
optlons'ls a complex task for a beginning student, as the item statistics 
on this -question attest. But. more on Item ■ statistics in another 
flection of this manual. 
OBTAINING GOOD OBJECTIVE ITEMS 

There are two principal sources of objective questional You can 
either get them from departmental files, student workbooks and manuals, 
or you can write them yourself. The first source is prefeifable to the 
latter since item writing is time consuming. However there Is a 
drawback to getting your questions from existing published sources; 
namely, that you are unlikely to find many CA type questions. This 
shouldn't be too surprising. Authors of workbooks and manuals are 
called upon to write hundreds of questions in a very short period of 

2Uf)' ■ • • 
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time, with the predictable result that most of them tuir^Aout to be of th# 
RUj S A variety. Peaplte this, eKlstlng sources of quesCfona are still 
your best bet. You should, though, try to write some of your own quea^ 
tlons from time-to^tiine* Writing items will help reinforce the rules 
stated above* Also, you'll probably turn out to be your own best 
source of complex application questions. 
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DO - 



DO - 



DO - 



DO'S MP DON'TS 

aoma hard thinking baforA you put your teat togathw to make sure 
you hmve sampled th. content adequately and are getting at the 
appropriate cognitive level. A itapU matrix helps. ' ■ , 

pay close attention to the wording of both the etem and the options 
In each question. 

try to collect questions from student manuals, workbooks and depart- 
mental files that meet the criteria for "good" items. « 
DO - attempt to write a few test items of your own In order to get a 
^ £ael for what is Involved In good item construction and to build 
your own "question bank'** 

DON'T = try to put your test together just before the day of th«( exam. 
~ Jot down important ideas as they occur to you during the course 

. of the semester and then write or fdnd Items that cover the area. 
DON'T - try to write aU of your own items for a given exam. ^ 
DON't - fret if your items are not perfect in all respects. Eliminating 
" glaring errors would be a huge step forward in our testing process, 



i 
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MJLTIPLE CHOICE OBJECTIVE TEST 

Exerclae 1 v ^ 

^ Review Notes . % ^ 

Briefly state three advantagea of ualng multiple choice quastionsi 

fl) = — — 



(3) 



On a.aeparate sheet of paper, briefly state ^ three rules for construct- 
ing good stems for multiple dhoice questions* 

On a separate sheet of paper, briefly state seven rules for construct- 
ing good di^tractora- f or multiple choice questions. 

On a separate sheet of paper, identify and define in your own words 
each of the cognitive categories mentioned in the chapter. 

Select any chapter in one of the instructors manuals or "test banks" 
that accompany most introductory economics text books, and construct 
a test specifications matrix from the multiple choice questions 
contained in the chapter you have selected. Analyze the distribution 
of questions in your matrix with regard to content and cognitive 
levels "covared"i 
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MULTIPLE CHaiCE OBJECTIVE TEST / 
Exercise 2 • ' ^ 

' Each of the following Itema violates one or more of the- rules for goocj 
question construction cited in the chapter.. See if you can 14entlfy the 
ruleC*) violated, and BUggest ways of Improving each item. ■ 

1. Tha Federal Reserve Syatm's pr^ary. f imction has changfed over the 
years. Original ly^, It wai to provide an elastic money supply for 
the nation* Today its main function is toi ^ 

a) regulate banks 

b) help stabilize the economy 

c) insure bank deposits - 

d) collect income taxes' 




) 



2. Which of the followf^ig would result in Idvar prices ^nd increased 
output? 

a) an upward shift of the supply schedule only 

b) an upward shift of the demand schedule only 

c) an upward' shift of ,the dematt4 schedule and a 

downward, shift of the suppJLy sthedule 

d) a downward shift of the supply schedule with ^ 

no shift of the demand schedule 
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3, The Federtl Government, 



a) 'haa the pQwer to raiae and ,i««er Incbm* taxes 

b) amtm the discount rata * 

c) ftdmlnistara the prope^y, tMC 

d) haa InBigWflcan^ impact In our ■conomy 



V ; \ 
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4, A firm will not run 



ifoul of the Antitrust laws if it does no% 



a) sell its product at a reaBonable prlci 

b) monopolize the market ^^ 

c) , produce at ^;^olnt where m=m 

d) oppose labor unions 
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' ' : V MULTIPLE JCHOICE OBJECTIVE TEST. ^ . ^ ^ 

^ teercise 3 , 

\ • • > • , V. ' . . - ^ \ 

Select one of the .fioilowlng atema tot a multiple choice queit^n, land 
wtlte four appropriate options 'for the stem you have Belected. Have a 
^olleagu^ or a fello^^ atiident do^ fhe same thl^g* Compare^ your results^. 

^ New York City Licenses taxicabs. For matiy ^years now'no npw licenses h^© 
^ been Is'susd/ There Is an unofficial fna^eC In the J'medalllons" that ^ 
signify possession of a licerfse, i In 1959 the price of a medallion 
$lf,000 in this market.. Suppose that NeW York City decides to freely- 
Isa^ue additional licenses W anyone willing to pay a $10,0Qfl fee. The ' 

, accion woulcfr ^ / " , : , s , 



General Motors Corporation facently acquired the exclusive ^manuf^Aurlng 
rights to the revolutionary Wankel rotary engine. ;«men It is finally 
developed and put Into producton, G,M. angln^ers expect the engine to 
be smaller* more powerful, aldaner, and cheaper to operate ^ to manu- 
facture » when eomp«ed to' engines currenjny In use. (Source i "Wankel 
WrlnWle: GM Sees 'Dirty- Engine as Eventual Solution to Pollution by ^ 
Au^s," Wall Street Journal , November 19^ 1970.) ; ^ 



i 
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for thia^- phanomenon?' ^ 



L 



Th^ire la conalderable unemployment In the economy. The ^ government is pro' 
posing to finance a $200 ra|^llion incrfase lo expenditures for goods and 
Services with a , $200 million ^increase In Income taKes. 
kipt unchanged * a^d If consume 

ta^ incbmeSj such a scheme would have what effect on national Income^-- 



If Interesr were 
lers always spend 90 percent of their after- 
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' HOtTIPLE. CHOICE OBJECTIVE TEST ' _ , 

Exercise "4 , . . .H • 



/ 



\ y ' ^ IlluatratlQn Prdblem AjIsIdr From a t ^ 

*f / ~ . tfultip la-Cholce" ExAm QuesClon 

^ , Hare L an interesting exchange about one of the" questions in a 

y ^cent Eco^mici 101 ekamaination. The question at lasue is thp followii^s 

S^artVr^m the equilibrium poaitlon shoOT in the diagrM^ 

" If bac^ is conclusively proven to be canctt-producing 
in Jiumabs* and a/ the same time a new technology Is ' 
, devaldpW lowerifc the ma^inal cost of prroductlon^tha 

fdllowing^iil result I ^ " 

/ (a) a larger quantity sold at a lowir!p^ice 

(b) a lower quantity sold at a higher prlee 

(c) a lower prlca direction of quantity ■ ' ' ' 
^ chang^^ unknown > . 1 /^"^ " 

(d) a^ lower q^qptlty so).d but Jdlractlon of 

prlcJB change uhlmown. ^ j , ^ 

(e) |^n6ne of the above ^ ^ ^" 

( Thli question caused a student in Econoffllcs 101 to vlSlt Profe.aor H. 

to dlflcusB fi>e grading of tHa^questdpn. Subsequently , the itudent wrote 
- ^' the attached letter to ProfeBsot B. Please read the fltudent'i letter. ^ 
Next read Professor H's reply. ... 

J Aftei reading the attached letters be prepared to discuss youn 
answers to these quest lotB ' ' > 
1 What is your reaction to the Btudent'a criticism? Do/s she have a 
^- valid point? If so, what is it? If not, why not? 

'2 What is your reaction to Profesaor #8 response? %id he adequately ■ 
defend his position? If so, why? If not, why not? 

3 How might -the question be reworded to make it unambiguous and yet 
retain the, concepts Prbfessor H. waa attempting to test? 
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STUDE^T^S LETTER 



i 



^ . - - -- - - " , 

I WEB in your ^office Friday td, diacuss a question on your exdm. Hie 



quastion was the .one on bacon being" ^ncluaivaly provari to be cancer pro- 



ducing in humana.. I realize you are not^going to change yo^r mind^about 
the answer, I do feel however , the question was ambiguous and a ver^^ 
poor question Tor an exam* 

I also find your attitude toward what should be produced on an exam 
vary ^feor. I am taking .economics because^ the School of Resources and 
Consumer Sciences feal. it correlates to ^the food industry. When I am 
asked a question in Nutritional Sciences I am expected to consider all the 
facets of it, I should think the economics department would feel the | 
same way and not punish students for applyiTig their knowledge, I did not 
come to the Unive^ity to learn Nutritional Science and store it in one 
cornar and learn Economics and store it in another. 

I knew the "correct econ,'* answer to the question, I also knew 
carcinogenic materials are not supposed to be on the market by order of 
the F*D*A, I correlated the two subjects. If I was asked the question 
again I would reply the same way. Too often I have been asked to 
"think only econ." or "think only soc." on an exam, I am tired of ^ 
producing what the professor a wish to hear. 

For your additional information for future refere^^I have asked 
my Nutritional Science professor about the question, ^id the mater i» / 

al should be fcaken off the market b\it probably would be modified to rid 
it of its carcinogenic properties. It has to do with the netrogen in 
bacon and is under study now. That choice was not covered in c. I still 
feel none of the above was the "most correct apswer." 

Sincerely , 



Janet L, 



> 1 
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Dear Janet i 



PROFESSOR H'S REPLY 



.1 received your, note of concern .regarding one of the queBtloni on 
tlie Econ 101 'exam. 1 unaerstarid why -you are concerned. At one levei;r 
can aytnpathlze with yoxA gripe. ,At another level, I cannot. ,Aj^ 

I can sympathize with your grl^ because you., -by bringing additional 
conalderations to bear on' the^uestlon, developed an arfawer which—given 
thq8_e, consideratlonB~is correct. - . 

For this, very same reason,, ! cannot sympathize with your gripe. The 
answer you chose Is correct only \becauae of the additional conditions 
which you imposed on the problem— namely, the exlstwce of an FDA whic^, 
upon gaining^;d«nce/regardlng carcinogenic subitance'ln a product, re- 
moves it pro^ly from the market. \ In fact, in the real world, the FDA 
may or may not react so ef f ectively. a^ you presumed. It has In some 
caaea, and It has not In others. (After all cigarettes have been con- 
clusively 'demonstrated to cause cancer and they have not been removed 
from, the market.) But this is not really the point. The point is that 
you were able to pick an otherwise Incorrect answer and, by imposing 
additional conditions on thfi question, make that answer correct. Indeed, 
■almost every one of the questions on the test cojald be answered correctly 
by one of the incorrect answers if additional assumptions are made or 
conditions, imposed, xJklch assumptions or conditions are not state^ or 
given in the problem, ' 

As I tried so often to make clear in the, lecture,'' the basic purpose 
of this micro module was to lay out certain basic concepts and models so 
that they could be used later in the course to analyze real world problems 
One of the most basic of these . models la the .supply and demand model. In 
which the quantity detnanded -and the quantity 8upp;.ied are declared to be 
functions of certain variables. When these variabjes change, the quantity 
supplied or demanded changes and a new equilibrium" quantity and price 
results. The purpose of the question about which you are concerned— 
Indeed, the entire exam--is to test your knowledge of these analytical 
relatioMhips. It Is not to test your knowedge of ■ the behavior of the 
anti-trust division of the' Justice Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, or even that of the FDA. All of these matters were not 
touched upon In ^he course and. while important , they are not relevant to 
answering a question regarding the mechanics of an economic model. 

' I hope that you see more clearly my reason for not accepting your 
answer. If you are still concerned, I would be willing to talk with you 
further about it. * ^ 

Sincerely, 

Professor, of Economics 

P.S. tou might be interested in .showing this to your Nutritional Science 
professor so he too could see the basis for the question and answer. 
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CHAPTER 9 

THE ITEM AMALYSIS OFWI.TTPLE CHOICE^TE^ 
Aifthur "L. Welsh 
* NElDS 



A„ eco„o.l=».profisa»r »lth an u„c=«n fondness tot multiple . 
..olca tests had b.llt up an impressive W of questions. Each . 

question »ss carefully inde.ed-.^accordlng.to subject stes .nd sU were 
dutifully transferred to computer tape. . 

When the professir an ex.«lnation . he specified th. number of 

Ue»s he wanted, on th. test and the content areas to be covered. He 
then save his specifications to the computer.^entet. vhlch In turn, 

produced th,. desired exam. Moreover, b, having his students «ar. 
tlr responses on a tor. furnished b, the center, the e,..s .ere scored 

accuratel, and qulcVl, by the computer ^^^^^ 

• Although the prof essor was grateful to the comp 

in. Hi. out with ks testing choree, two thin,, troubled hi.. On. ^ 
.hL despite the ti.. and care he sp^t building his test banU . his 
I'de^ts complained bitterly to hi. lout the fairness of his lamination. 

that troubled him was thfe way the computer center 

w^ed paper. Wile he only wanted his examinations graded and scores 

w^ted pap J ^ ^ deal 
Arrayed, the^mputer center Beemea co i 

of "eKtraneous- data as well. ^^^-^^ 
Actually the professor's troublee with his 

. Had he bothered to analyze some of 

-r^:ZZZ:Z:2 cotter center, he would have .tten 

Tclue to his problems »lth his bee s ^2:2:2:^: 

nutDut were item analysis tables; tables tnac co 
computer ^ .ere sl«ply coo difficult; that they 

him, for example, that students) 
did not adequately discriminate between the b t er P^^ ^ y 
and that some questions were poorly worded. Surely had th^ ^'^^ 
analysed. „d acted upon this information hi. atudents would h ,e ben 
^itlen examination result. .,e the co^on meth.d used 
erades.and grades are Important to students . They a ■ ^ . 

:e:Kin;jobs, .alnln, admission to graduate and professional achools. 

O ' -219- ^ ^ ^ - , 
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securing fellowships p 'honors, awards and the like. Given the ^iwportarice 
of grades, we should t^y to make the tests on which they are based fair 
to students -and useful for our purposes as teachers* 

Careful analysis of item statistics on multiple choice examinatlont 
can help Improve ttrese tests for grading purposes as well a's help in-- 
structora determine the effectiveness of their own teaching efforts. 

GOALS ' 

The goala of this paper are to acquaint you with the technique of: 
!^ item analysis as ft applies to^ multiple choice tests, and illustrate how 
this technique can help you prepare better multiple choice examinations. 

OBJECTIVES . ^ 

COGNITIVE OBJEGTIVES : ; 

1, After reading this chapter you will be able toi 

a) describe three characteristics of good multiple choice test items. 
^ . b) 'interpret a typical item analyiis format # 

c) define the two statistical terma used to judge the adequacy of 
individual test items* / . 

d) apply statistical tests to determine the internal properties of 
; * test items • . 

2* After reading this chapter, and given item analysis data* you will be 
able to* 

* V a) identify test items that meet the statietical criteria for good 
questions . 

b) ' indicate why some questions fail the statistical tests for 
^ '■goodness'*. 

AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 

1, After reading this chapter and completing the exercises it la tntendj 
ed that you will: * 

a) recognize the importance of using an item analysis In judging the 
adequacy of multtple choice teat items. 

b) incorporate item analysia techniques into your regular examination 
practices where appropriate* 
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OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 



Raading item apilysia tables 
^ ifim dlffl^uXty 



Item discrimination 
eKamples^ 



' ^ Kifereneee 

^ Do* s and Donv* ts 

Emrelses 
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, : Tm iTpt AMALYSIS OF MULTIFtE CHOICE TESTS 
Item analysli la a Btatlatlcal technique for analysing the internal 
Vrop«rtiM,^f muitlple choice t«at queatlotta. We do not want our teat 
t tttM to he ' t oo e asy-^r-^oo-djdWleu3A^or-4he-gcoup 



wamt our Itema to he answetable cotrectly hy proportionately more of the 
hrlghter ■tudenta, than the poorer students. And we want our Incorrect 
optlonB to attract student a who don't know how to apply their knowledge 
of eeonomlcp. Merely looking at teat queatlona will not help us deter- 
ndne Whether they hive these deslrahle properties, but Item analyais can. 

MimiNG ITEM AN^YSIS /TABLES 

Table 1 shows item data taken from an. experimental form of Test of 
nnderstanding in College Economica (TUC^) . To get a feel of what we are 
doing leta' start with item number li , 

1328 atudents from 13 collegefl and universities answered this ques- 
tloh. Look at the- second column headed "group" . Students were arbitrar- 
ily divided into threelfcoupa on the basis of their total test scores; 
high (top 27% of the group, or top 359 students), low (bottoni 27% of the 
group', or bottom 359 students) and mirddle (middle of the group or 
middle 510 students). Total indicaies the statistics for the entire 1328 
students taken as a whole. " „ 

The next four coluonB - options 1-4 show the nmnber (N) and the ^ 
percentages (PCT) df the students in eaqh group who selected particular 
options on question number 1. The seventh column shows the number and 
percentage within each group who did not answer; the question. That is, 
two students from the middle group and three from the low group did not 
, respond ,> for a total of five atudents. The aster isk (*) shows the cor= 
rectoptlon for each question - in' this case the correct option was 

ntmber 4, . 

Columi 8 - labelled P - stands for the total percentage of students 
selecting the correct option. The last column = r Is a correlation co- 
efficient which will be explained below. Thus, sunmiarizlni our data for 
question number 1, we have the number and percentaie by groups who, 
selected earfi option; we see that 1120 students or 84%, selected the 
correct optima, and of this group m ox 94% of the high group answered 
the question corretftly, 521 or 85% of the middl|^group did so, and only 



TEST ITEM DATA 
i (1328 students) 







Option 1 


'Option 2 


Option 3 


Option 4 


No Risponsi 








/ Group 








N Pet 




J. iEl 


M 




























i 


1. 


IL 3. ■ 


338. 94,* , 


0. a 








Mid 


15. 2. 


28. 


5. 


. 44. 7 


'521 85.* 


2, 0. 








Low 


34, 9, 


^ 30. 


8. ' 


33.. 9. 


26!. 73.* 


3 0. 






f 

= f 


Total ' 


55. 4. 


"62, 

• 


5, - 


; 88, 7. 


1120. 84.* 


5. 0. 


84. 


.37 / 


2. 


Hiih 


152. 42. 


20. 


6. 


m 51.* 


IQ8.> 30. 


% 1, 








Mid , 


256. 42. 


62. 


10. 


68.' II;* ' 


220. 36. 


4. 1.. 








Low 


154. 43/ 


■ 40. 


II. 


27, V 


127. 35. 


■ H, 3, 








Totd 


562. 42. 


I'll 
122. 


9, 


172,. 13.*; 


455. M. 


17. 1. 


13; 


.24 




High 


61. 17. 


78. 


22. 


160. 45.* 


48. 13. 


12. 3. 








Mid 


137, ,22. 


164. 


27. 


202. 33.* 


' 81. 13. 


26. 4, 






* 


Lew 


89.25. 


92. 


26. 


92. 26.* 


50. 14. 


, 3&. ■ !«,, 








Totel 


287. 22. 


334, 


25. 


^ m. 34.* 


179. 13. 


74. 6. 


34. 


.2j ^ : 


■ 4. 


*High 


177 . 49,* 


60. 


17. 


64^ 18., ^ 


■ 58. 16." 


0. 0. ' 




V 




, Mid 


169. 28.* 


122, 


20. 


.167. 27, 


140. 23.. 


•12. '2. 








low , 


46. 13.* 


78. 


22.' 


W 25. 


122. 34, 


23. 6. 








Total 


392. 30.* 


260. 


20. 


321. 24. 


320. 24, 


35. 3. 


30. 


.42 - 


5. 


High 
■Mid 


50. I4v 


112; 


31. 


143. 40.* 


53, 15. ' 


1. 0. ' 








. 99, 16. 


232. 


38. 


- 147. 24.* 


127, 21. 


5. 1. 








Low 


46. 13. 


151. 


42. 


' 47. 13.* 


97; 27. 


18. 5. 








Total 


195. 15. 


495. 


37. 


337. 25.*' 


277. 21. 


.24. 2. 


' 25. 


. 34 ■ 
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261 Qr 73% of the low group of students answtrad tK«. qusstlon eorreetly> 
^% irieorrftet options are' rud slAllArly. 

Btlzig ablm to road thm table la neaoiaary, but understanding what 
,,tha tabla la aaylag la avan moro^eo. BaBlcally, wo want to know how 
good Individual tost quaatlona ara«^ One taat of ''goodnags' - and perhaps 
the soat ^portant - la not ravealad by Item analysis tables, and thkt Is 
whether the questions deal with sometfhlng In eoonomlca we believe to be 
iffiportant. If they do not; that Is, Uf they are trivial, or Irrelevant, 
we nAd go no further. But If we are satisfied as economists that our 
queatlona have aubatanca, then we ean proeeed to eertato atatlstloal teats 
of goodness contained In the tables* One of these tests Is the level of 
difficulty of each question. 

Item Plff lenity . Typically in economics, we construct teats which 
rank one student relative to the others. That is, we score the exams, ^ 
rank raw test scores from high to low and then apply some variant of 
^ the !*curve" to laward gra das ; 1 , e , , the top 10% get A/ the next 20% get 

B, 40% receive a **C*% 20% a "D" and 10% a failing grade. 

ThMk system works reasonably well If the test li neither too easy 
nor too difficult. Unfortunately there la no sure way to determine the 
level of difficulty of test questions by simply looking at them* Con- 
sequently, in the absence of firm Information on item difficulty we 
cause ourselves needless problems. For example, on a test composed of * ' 
easy itrae, most students would cluste'r at the top and the restricted ;,v 
range of scores would make It Impoasible to rank them in any meaningful 
way* The same holds for a test composed of all difficult Items, 

Fortunately, item analysis provides us with information on Item 
difficulty. In Table 1 note that *'P'* In the next to last column, stands 
for the percentage of students answering question 1 correctly - 84%, The 
"P" value can range from lero to one. The closer the value approaches 
one, the easier the question. Values approaching zmto indicate ihe 
question Is difficult, - - 

A good test should be made ^ of items with a distribution j of 
cilfflculties ranging from very difficult to very easy. We would, of 
course, reject questions with a P value of zero and those wl:th a P value 
. of 1,00 since those queitlona would tell us nothing about student achieve^ 

O . 9 9 '\ ^ 
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m*nt. Since the jUCl li a four-option test, there la the probability of 
.25 of being correct by chance alone, and' we would therefore most llfcely 
rejact questloni with a P value below .25.- Testlni experts suggest that 
examinations should Include questions wl^h-r^±ir-rTOge-o£-d«f4cul*44f 
say from 30-70 percent,. and with an average difficulty level of approm- 
Imately .50. Raw Bcores on a test confirming to these specifications; 
would have to bescaled'to conform to the grading distribution you wish 
to employ, *Ance an average score of 50% is not considered Vpasslng" at 

most schools. / , , . 

The P' value also t^ells ub something about our Incorrect options. 
Turn to Table 1 again and, look at questtonone. Four, percent of the total 
group chose 'option one, flVe percent option ^wo, and sej^en^ percent option 
three. Naturally with such an easy question the percentage of; stAidents 
choosing the Incorrect options Is rather small, y But the figures show 
admethlng else./ They, show us that the percentage^distributlon among 
inpprtect options is fairly even and that all of our options were ohosen 
t^flomeone. That means that all of our Incorrect dlitr^cters are 
^ ^tflluslble - an Important rule for writing good options. 
^ i f Jtea Discrimination . One of the most Important attributes of a 
tefff item Is Its power to differentiate among studentfl of different ^ 
abliitles. On a given teat . question, one would hope that a greater pro- 
portion of good students would pick the correct option; as opposed to 
poorer students; alternatively, a smaller proportion of good students as 
opposed to poorer students should pick each Incorrect option as being 
the correct answer. The statistic used to tell us how well our question 
dif f tfrentlates between the better and the poorer students Is the Index _ 
of discrimination. Actually, the Index is a correlation coefficient 
with a range of - 1.00 to + 1.00 and is .designed to measure the relation- 
ship between the score on an individual Item and the total test score, 
with the latter being used as a proxy for ability. A high positive ' 
correlation between an individual itM and the total test score indicates 
that students with-high totai test scores tend to answer the lt«n cor- 
rectly more often than atud.nta with low total test scores. For a ques- 
to be a good discriminator, experts tell us tiat the value of the index 
of discrimination should be above .30. If the value of the discrimination 
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indtix falls B^ueh below •30, the Itm should be replaced or rewitten. 

lee. Now ler's look again at question nimber 1 In table I* 



Under the golum headed "r" i- the Index of discrimination - we see the 
figure *37l^ ibis la well above our eutoff of .30 and tells us that 
quegtlon 1 la, a good diaarlmlnator, l*e* that high scorers on the tcftal 
teat tend to answer thla^ question eorrectly more often than Ipw aeorers* 

We can smomarlze our analysis of question one rather slAplyi It 
±B a relatively easy quest los^ the Incorrect options are equally * 
plausible ^dlstractors I ud it is a good discriminator . If we revised 
our test» we'd keep this Item. However, let's look at Item nvunber 2, 
Option 3 Is the correct anawerp but barely one opt of five students 
answered the question correctly. Moreover p option 1 was highly and 
uniformly attractive to studmts in the high, 'middle and low groups, 
niese' two facts alone - the small percentage of high students answaring 
the question correctly, a^d the large percentage of all studep« 
attracted to a aingle incorrect option - are enough to" make this item 
suapect» If we' refer to the P value and the r valuer we can clinch= our 
Suspicions » The data shows that it is a very difficult question for 
all students (P^13 percent), AlsOj It is a popr dlscylmina^tor having 
an index of discrimination well below pur cut-off level of 0,30. 

\^at do we do in a case like this The easiest thing to do is to 
throw the item out and insert another. But before you do, it is a 
good idea to take a hard look at the Item. Check the stem to see if it 
is ^ambiguously wi&tded. Then check the optipnSj especially the first 
one^ You may discover on reexamining the options, that option 1 may 
in fact be defensible. Your choice now, Is between re^writlng the 
options In the hopes of Improvihg its index of ^^diacrlmlnatlon and P 
value, or discarding the question completely, ' 

^ What can we say about the remaining three items in Table 1? Item 
3 ^fairly difficult (P-34%) and has a low index of discrimination 
(.21). The problem ^could be the wording of the atem and/or the options 
The Incorrect options appear to be attractive to all students. More^ 
over, 6% of all students were apparently so baffled that they didn't 
respond at all* An occasional difficult item like this one is ok, but 
unless wTi can Ijnproye its discriminating power, we should substitute 
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anojther question for it . ; , 

* Item 4 aeemfl to be a good one. It la relatlvaly difficult but haa^ , 
a 'gge^ ln dearM MBcrljni"^ Hie studenta choosing Incorrect options 

are spread 'nearly evenly among the three opt Ions i J The question aKould . ^ 

be retained. • • ■; ■ .4 

While, Item 5' has an 'acceptable Index of dl|trlmlnatlon, It is very 
difficult, with a .'P value equal to 'chance. More , students chose Incorrect > 
option 2 than the correct option although fewer of the top group did this 
than .did the other groups. This helps explain why it is an adequate 
dlscrimlntftor despite l^s overall difficulty. Option 2, however, should 
be checked' to sefe why It Is so attractlye to such a large number of studentB. 

SUMMIY ' • ' 

if we are satlaf led that a test covera concepts and principles that 
we consider to be Important, w= can use the information that Item analyBia 
provides to determine if we have good qufstlons and a good teat. By * 
examining the P values, we can determine if we have' the degree of dlfflcul- ^ 
ty desired. The index of deacrlmlnatlon reveals If the question Is able 
to differentiate between good studenta and pooi students. By looking 
at the number and percentage of- high, middle and low acorlng students 
that choae each incorrept option, we are abla to determine that each- In- 
correct option is plauaible or jerhaps that one option, thought to be 
Incorrect, Is too plausibl^r In short the Information provided by the 
Item analysla enables the test writer to evaluate the •internal quallltes 
of the items, to make revisions, and flnall^, to know that he has written 
items which accomplish what he set out to do. ■ 
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analysis* Offers some useful words of caution In item analysis.) 



DO^g MID DQN'TS 



Do - vmmhn that tastB ars ©nly ap good aa t^e eontent you*vs aeleoted 
to axamlna atudanta over. 



Do - examine each question In your Itm analyffls Arefully and revise % 

your queBtlons on the basis iaf the Inforaatlon generated. 
" ' > . ' ■ .■ . " * '/ 

Do - pay attention to ^the difficulty of each Item as irell as the average 

difficulty of the entire test. . ' 

^ - ' / . ■ ^ ^ 

Do-- nake.sure that your questions are adequate dlscrlminatprs/(.30 or higher). 

^^•t - keep.Us^g questipng with poor statistical properties no matter 
how good you think they are , ' 

Don't try to Judge the adequacy of your t^|^by merely looking at the 
questions. Use an Itm analysis* 
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■ " i^ THl ITPl ANALYSIS OF MULTIPLE CHOICE TESTS 

Ejterclae 1 ' 

I * Ravlew Notes 

i: List th«s int^nal cha«c«rlitlce of good multiple eftoice 1.^ 

/ ^ """"^ T 



3. 



(3). 



2. 18 possible for a test to have good Intewal properties and etlll 
be a pdor test questlonT If ao, why? If not, why not?__ _ 



Define the following two items In your own words i 
(1) itein H4ff<cultv — — — 



(2) index of dlBcrlminatTon____ 
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TABLE 2 



Ho. 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



I 



8. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



3. 



14. 



15. 



M . .40 4 pa -.22 
Da 79.86 Ob 4*l7 



1)3 

am 

OS 



9. »■ 



Ra 



Oi 



-.31 
1.39 

O.Ol) 

0.00 

-.19 

6. as 

-.31 

-.12 
1.39 

-.31 

5.56 

0.00 
0.00 

-.36 
5.56 

-.07 
3.* 7 

-.27 
13.19 



0* 9.72 

SB -.08 

0* 2.0S 

P" -.27 

Db 10.42 



Rs -,01 

D- 6.25 

B» ,45 • 

Db 61.81 

RB ,44 • 

D- 84,72 

pa -.16 

Db 4,17 

RB .51 • 

Db 81.25 

RB ;- , 39 

D« ' 6,94 

J ■ 

RB -.28 

Db ' 3,47 



>= »36 RB -.22 

ps 68.06 D« 27,78 



-.06 
2,08 

-.29 



RB * -.31 , 
Ob 20,14 

-.04 



34,72 ^ Db 21.53 



0« 



0« 



Rs 

: 01 



Oi 

D« 



D« 



Di 



-.ff RB 

3,47 .Db 

-.20 »■ 

4,17 D" 

.17 * RB 

91,67 Db 

-.12, RB 

14,58 Db 

.21 • R'«^ 

85,42 0" 

-.25 Bb 

16,67 D« 

-.25 R« 

8,33 Oi 

,46 • RB 

83.33 D« 

-.18 RB 

3,47 Di 

-.25. RB 

13,89 Di 

,43 • RB 

78,47 Di 

-.25 RB 

Oi 

-.22 R" 

4,86 Dt 

,4'2 • RB 

33,33, Di 



-.12 
1.39 



rtB -,24 
Db U.81 



Rb 

Di 



.36 • 
81,94 



Db 



-.19 
12.50 

.34 • 

84.7*^ 

-.14 

6.25 

.37 • 

6H,75 

-.07 ' 
4 .86 

-.28 
20 . 1 ♦ 

-.16 
1.39 

-.42 

12,50 

-.28 • 
9,72 

,46 • 

75.69 

-.15 
4,86 

- , 24 
1 .39 

,4(1 • 
72,92 

-, n 

1 0 ,*i 

-.23 . 
4,86 
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THE ITEM ANALYSIS OF MULTIPLE CHOICE TESTS ^ . 
- Exsreiaa 2 

Table 2 on the T^aclng page (12) shows an i«m malywls of 
fluestions. Its fomat la different from Table 1 but not subatantively / 
80. The letters A, B| C, D, dssigiiate the respective options, whiles 
R la the Index of dlscrlminatioii. Obierve that ^lle In Tabla 1 we have 
data ofi the top 27%, bottom 27%, and middle 46% o£ st^snta, none of 
tha| .information is available in Table 2, We aee In Table 2, however, 
that the coefficients for R In each of the incorrect optlona la pre- 
ceded by a negative (-) sign. Where the cnefflGient is rather large, 
say about^- .30, this means that this Iricorrect option has a high 
negative .correlation with the total test score and that students who were 
attracted to this option did poorly on the exam'. A lower coefficient 
would,, of course,, suggest a weaker relationship. D Is the ptecentage of 
students dhooslng each response, . The asterisk (*) , as in Tab^ 1, 
shows the correct response for each question. 

Examine Table 2' and then answer th# following questions i 
'1. From the standpoint of difficulty .(d| which item Is the easiest and. 



- ■ 

which one la the most difficult? 
The easiest item is question number ■ 
The most difficult Ijem la question number ^ 
Which. item(8) would ^ou likely reject on the basis pf being poor 

discriminators? ^ ■ 

Question nmnberCs) — -rr^r ^ 
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3. ' Suppose quMtlon nimlllr 3 in Table 2 was thfe following i 

The fact that airplanes are slacked over O'Hare International 
Airport in Chicago at rush hour Ahowa^ that: 

a* l^re defittitely sho uld be fewer- flights to ChlcagQ 

durj^g the day. , , 

b. Thm faciiiWes at 0*Hare definitely should be expanded* 
a," The price: of tickets for rush hoijr flights to Chicago 

Is definitely below the squill>riutf j^icSt 
d* No paasengers Bhould fly into Chicago during rush hour. ' 

a) Do the itm statistics on^this queatW 

of goodriess? Why qnc. ^^ynot? . — — — - 



b) If ybu md the choice, of changing one optlor^n question 3, whRh 
option would ik be? Why? — ^ - — — 



Examine the following test itami X and Y and tl^ answer^f ques- 
tlons for each item, -f. 

a) Which option do you p±if if the co^ec^ option fori 

^ item X i tem Y '^ --^ ^_ j.^ ^ 

b) Wh^h option do you think Is th^KlW^ correct option fori 

^ Itam , i tam Y y}. J . ^ , 

'c) Which of the .two items do you think is the most diffi^lt ^ item? 

i^^:-^ , ite m ^ : 

■ #/^ich Qfv t^^ items do yoif .ikink is the best discriminator? 

- v.- Item X ^ : 

^V^Wilbh,^ any, of the following statements would be valid for 
/ ' any typ^ of economic ayst%m? <^ -u^ 
' i;. The real cost of a unit of land is the value it would :^ 
. i create when put to its best aK^trmtive use. 
. ^ ^ 11, The real cgst of a goodfis ^^A.^yalue of the other goods 
that must be foregone in ordir^'to prod^c# it. 

V ' a. I only * . . . ' ^h^u 

■ ' b. II only >i ^ 

*^ v/ ' c. Both I and II - ^ 

^ d. Neither I nor II , . . , 
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V^e Steel industry has r fee ri^ that the governmant V " 

should establish 'quotas ltf^ l^ the volima o( steel Ira-^ , ♦ 
- -p eg^d-4nt0^h# ^^ -r----'-^--- 
this country « ; Such' llmttWi^ns established t , ' '. / 

a* would lower the price bJ automoJalles* ^ 
i ^. would have no effetjt otl^viteel usa|e^* 

c. would encourage tile ^%e/pj aluminum Instead of steel . 
for be^^erAge cans* : 

d. would Ittjprov^ t^ie competitive position of steel as 

. .compared' to glass ^ wood arid, ot^er itructural materials , 

- ' ■ . ^ y ■ ^ ^ ' ■ " ^ . =■ ■ ' *^ . . ' ■ " ^ ■ . 

' ' • Noif refer to^T^le^2 cort^sppnd^^tb It^ numbet & and ^ 

^Item Y corresponds to item riui^ber . 8 ^^^^^1^ Check your answers 

above against the data In thia table.i^l tf \ you .didh^t answer all the 

q^estipni ^^rectly dbn* t/ f #ai bW* ^ impossible to deteir*'^^^^ 

mina tha^ prooertiag of a series of questions by simply looking at th^^ ' : 

a point ma3e earlier but one to keep In mind', - , ' 

5, Using the same two items (#5 and #8 in Table 2) answer this queationi 

Inasmuch as the level of difficulty of n the two^ Items is very 
similar, whit pccounts for the fact that item 5 ta such a 
poor discriMrfatqr while item 8 \a relatively good dis^ ^ 
criminator? i (HINTr remember what the negative Coefficients 
in the incorrect options tell us* Also check the D dls^ 
' r tribution*) I II / ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ■ 

fa) Item 5 ii[} a relatiyely ^^or discriminator becaus e 



b) teem 8 a Relatively - good dlflcrimlnator becausi^ 



Item numbers 4, 6 and 13 In^Hble 2 have three things In c'offlmon, 




Chapter 10 
O RGANIZING AN ECONOfflCS COURSE 

'! . . , ■ .4 Lee Hansen 



r . . ■ ''-^ NEEDS ^ 

Few ecohomlica courses realise their ^full potential for enhancing? 
student learning and for making ^ their teaching a richly rewarding 
experience. ^.Instructors frequeh;fc}.y realize after a course is well 
underway that greater planning fefo^ahand would have greatly imprbved 
its effectiveness, but by then it ,is tpqlate. Several deterrents 
exist . Not only are the incentives to imfiroye courses relatively weak, 
'butf^'h addition no method for systematically trying to improve a 
ddurse^-from conception to its subsequent evaluatlon^has been spelled 



out in any great dejiaiJ, 



GOALS 



The purpose of this chapter Is to outline an approach to organlElng 
an economics c.ouMe by indicating the kp^ steps in the process of course 
development* These- sIk steps are p^^#inted In" sufficient d^lftail^ to , 
provide useful guidance to new as well as exper lanced econoraiics 
instructors* , Considerable attention is given to the introductory coursiB 



COGNITTVE OBJECTIVES , 

After reading this chapter, you will be able to 

1p identify three teasons for using the course developmerit 
approach discussed in this chapter . 

2. state the six steps in course development. 

3. give three examples of the .questions and issues to be 
w considered at each step, 

4. describe sources of additional information on different 
aspects of course planning. 

.J . 



. 
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i^FECTlVE OBJECTIVES 



After readia^^^la chaptar and completing the exerciseB, it is 
intended that you will 

1, value the tapbrtance of careful course development. 
.2. incorporate the six steps into the development of your own 



CQurses^ 



OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 



Why Courae Developmen,t? 

To personalise our courses. ^ 
To make explicit our role as managers of Instructional resources 
To reflect the economist' s approach, 
A Broad Outline of Course Development 
Setting the Objectives (Step 1) 

Understanding the Opportunities and Constraints (Step ^2) 
Planning the Course (Step 3) 

Evaluating Student Learning ' , 

Measuring Achievement 

Selecting Materials to Facilitate Learning 

Structuring Class Time 

Deciding on a Teaching ApprOjacK 

Writing the Course Syllabui 
Training the Teaching Assistants (Sttp ^) 
Implementing the Courae (Step> ? 
Evaluating the Course (Step 6) 
The Complete System 
Conclusion 
Append iK 
Exerciae 



ORGANIZING AN ECONOMICS COURSE , 
This chapter outlines an approach to. organizing an introductory 
economics course by indicating the key steps in the process of course 
development and. the. marfy questions that must be answered as ail inatruTctor 
proceeds through thase^ staps, rom the initial planning of the course to 
the final evaluatlbn of Its succese. To give concrateness to the 
discussion, I use a^&mples from my own .recent axperlence teaching a 
onfe=semesteir general economics course at the University of Wiscansln^ 
Madison/ This is a large lecture-type course with the once-a^week small 
sections taught by teaching assistants. Clearly, the size of the course 
and the many resources involved force a degree of organization* Such 
organization may not be necessary in small classes of 25 or 30 students; 
this does not, however , ^ake it undesirable. ^ * 
/ . The systematic appi'oach outlined here should make it possible both 
to provide more diverse and stimulating learning experiences for students 
and to make teaching more challenging and rewarding experience for 
■instructors* 
WHY COURSE DEVELOPlffiNT? 

Aside from these general goals, there are three specific reasons ^ 
for stressing the importance of course developments The first is to 
personalize our courses in order to make the most of the particular, 
resources and alms of the instructor and the students. The second la 
to make^xplicit our role as managers of instructional resources. The 
third is to point out that the questions of course development affect thte 
economist's approach in that they are much like the big questions What? 
How? and For Whom? that we typically address «in our economics teaching. 
To Personalize Our Courses ,. Most instructors of economics do what 
appears to be a reasonably satisfactory job of teaching by following the 
tradition of course planning they observe around them* This tradition 
begins with the selection of a familiar and comfortable textbook that 
cfoes not clash too sharply with the basic approach they plan to take in 
their lectures and discussions. It then proceeds with the development of 
a brief syllabus that centers around several lectures per week, the 
standard two one-hour exams and a final exam—all of which focus heavily 
on material In that textbook. Their teaching and courses this year thus 
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tend to-be much like they were last year, and these In turn ''tend to be 
like' those of their predecasaprs. 'whether this Instruction comes near^ 
axhausting the possibilities open to us rarely receives more than passing 
attention. ' 

The opportunities for going beyond this rather unimaginative model 
of teaching are legionp But to do it requires us to asl^what %e want 
to dOj what we want our students to accomplish, and then to develop a 
-course that is tailor-made ^o accomplish our objectives- Such a course 
will necessarily bear our own particular stamp. As suchj it will increase 
our interest in attaining the objectives we have set and, ^boye all, it 
will Invigorate our teaching in the classroom. 

To Make EKpllcit our Role as Managers of Instruction al Resources, 

Teaching is more than simply standing In front of a classroom of 
students. It Wolves directing substantial and diverse resources so as ' 
to achieve the objectives of our course and our teaching, I had never 
baeji fully aware of this role until several y^ars ago, when I participated 
in restructuring our ^arge (1000 students) ^e--semester ^ 4--credit, 
general economics codrse. What startled me was the ikrge volume of 
resources devoted to such a course. 

Firsts the direct resource costs added up to about $100,0^0: The 

time of faculty, teaching assistants, and secretarial help came to about 

875*000. Student purchases of books and supplies add another $20,000. 

, - 1 

The use of rooms and equipment added, perhaps, another $5,000. 

Second, and much more important quantitatively was the value of 
student time devoted to the course. If we assume that students spend 
an average of three hours a week per course credit attending classes 
and studying, and if we value the resulting 12 hours per week over 16 
weeks at a conservative^ $2.30/per hour (the then ci^rent minimum wage) 
the value of student time is about $440,000/ The subsequent minimum 
wage irtcrease to $2,65 per hour pushes this figure to about $510,000, 

The total value of resources devoted to this one course thus 
amounted to S550,000"Over half a million dollars-for one semester 
alone! The realisation that as the faculty memb^ in charge of the 



'^The calculations are based on 1976-77 cost data. 
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course 1 was responsible for seeing that these resources ^ere effectiyely 
used wag sobering* Few courses are this large, of course * but even 
courses of 30 s^dents can entail resource costs of $20,000* I was 
Jolted into thinking more deeply about the subject, and this chapter 
is one result of my thinking* 

To Reflect the Economist's Approach , As resource managers in 
centrally directed economics (our classrooms) * we face the big questions 
we discussed in every elementary economics course"""the traditional three 
What to produce? How to produce? How to distribute the benefits? plus 

fourth, 'how to provide for grawth! These questions have obvious 
appllcablllky to course planning, and organization. What kind of economic 
knowledge caWand should we try to Impart to our' students? Once^we have 
decided this, ^ face. the question of how to go about producing this 
knowledge most /efficiently. Whatever we teach and however we do It, the 
benefits will Aot be distributed equally among all our students* This 
leads to a consideration of the benefits—Who benefits most? Arid how does 
altering what we teach and the way we teach It affect who benefits? 
Finally, we have the growth question How much does It-^pay to Invest In 
improving our teaching relative to other uses of our time—both In the 
very short run when we are teaching assistants or young assistant - 
professors and In the longer run as we climb the ranks to full 
professorships? What are the relevant costs and benefits? And to what 
extent are they raonetary and non-monetary In nature? 

This chapter concentrates largely on the "how" question, with a 
brief reference to the "growth" question in the conclusion. The 
question of How to produce? is considered in other chapters that deal 
with lecturing, diBCussion leading, and the like. The question o lofw 

to distribute the output? is not considered explicitly In this chapter 

2 

or in the manual even though it is often Implicit. 
A BROAD OUTLINE OF COURSE DEVELOPMENT 

The six essential steps in the systematic development of a course 
are shown in Figure 1. ...... » . 



^Some of these issues are considered in detail In: W, Lee Hansen, 
Allen C. Kelley, and Burton A. Weisbrod, "Economic Efficiency and the 
Distrlbtftion of Benefits from College Instruction," Merican Economic 
Re view , LX (May 1970), PP* 36^-369. 
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Figure 1 ' 

9 

The Sly Steps In Course Development 

■ \ i ^ . ' ^ 

Step 1. Setting the bblectlves so that it la clear what knowledge 
and skills students must demonstrate by the end of the 
course. 

Step 2. Understanding the Opportunities and Constraints facing the 

instructor so that the broad goals and specific instructional 
objectives can be more effectively pursued. 
t ■ ' - _ -■ ■ 

Step 3- Planning the Course eo that the objectives can be achieved 

within the existing constraints. This means the development 
of a coordinated plan so that the various activities and 
materials serve to build the desired knowledge and skills of 
the students. ^ 

Step 4. Training frhe Teaching Assistants so that they can be effective 
in carrying out their important role of facilitating the 
course learning activities. 

Step 5. ^Implementing the Course so that the actual teaching represents 
the culmination of the planning and provides the maan^ for 
realizing the course o^^ctives* 

Step 6. EvaluatlnR the Course so as to determirie hbw^far the objectives 
have bean reallEad and how each o£ tht various rteps> rflght be 
modified in futupe years to achieve Mre fully the course 
objectives. 
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The ffrst step, setting the objectih^es g calls for identifying the 
broad goals as well as the speGiflc knowledge and skills which students 
must be able to demonstrate through examinations and other assignments 
they do in the course. This specification of objectives is perhaps the 
mpst importaht task in course development because unless . Instructors 
' know what they are trying to accomplish^ their efforts at detailed 
planning and implementation will suffer from lack of direction* 

Before we can plan the details of a course, a second step is also 
required, understanding the opportunities and constraints . Failure to 
take this step may well lead to misdirected planning because it will be 
planning that fails to consider what can and cannot be done. Step 2 is 
also Important because the Information thus acquired may force needed 
modification of the results from Step 1, 

Completion of Step 2 leads naturally to Step 3, that of planning the 
course . The typical course encompasses a wide range of activities and 
materials that, all too frequently, are not coordinated and thereby fall 
to reinforce one another in promoting student learning. The task of 
planning effectively, however, may prove Intractable not only because of 
its complexity. It may also Occur because the objectives yielded by 
Step 1 are still fuzzy and/or the constraints inherent in the course, 
have not been adequately Identified in Step 2. The process of effective 
course planning may, thus, also halp expose shortcomlnga that should have 
been corrected in previous steps. 

In a course large enough to use teaching assistants, the traliilng of 
teaching assi stants. Step 4, is also a must. Though often neglected, 
such training is essential If the course is to operate smoothly and 
effectively in promoting student learning. Training can make the difference 
between an ordinary and a superior course. Some of this training can be 
completed before the course begins; other portions of it must be carried 
on regularly throughout the course. In some aituatlons, it may be 
useful to begin teaching assistant Involvement at Step 3. 

The next step. Step 5, implementing the c^burse , focuse^ on the 
activity that gets the most attention in teadhing-^the actual process 
of instruction. Implementation Is not restricted to what actually 
happens in the classroom; it also includes the nonclass time which 

23!) 
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students and faculty allocate to the course. T^ius, It la a broader 
concept than teaching technique or approach beeause it reflects the 
oanagement and coordination of resources throughout the course. 

The sixth and final step in the process of course development, 
evaluatinE the course , Is essential In order to determine whether or not 
the objectives set for it have been realized. It, Is customary to think 
of evaluation as something that occurs only at the end of a course. This 
18 a mistake; it can and should occur continually so that the .direction 



of a course can be altered a% heeded, 



The major steps in developing a course have now teen specified. 
The next task is to Indicate the detailed questions that must be consi- 
dered at each step. There is also a need to highlight the lnter= 
relatlohshlps among the multitude of activities that go to make up a 
Bucceaaful course, i, 

SETTING THE OBJECTIVES ( STEP 1) , 

To state that the obj'ective of a course Is to maximize;atudent 
learning of economic s^though it may be correct, provides little 
useful information t^',^tker the Instructor or the stSidents. The word 
"maximize" is vague ;^|l^4i"'n "economics" is extremely broad. We must 
not only ascertain the subject matter of the course. We must also, 
within the context of t^tetej^ubject matter, focus on the specific 
knowledge, skiui'Und llbrmation we wish the students to acquire from 
Che course. ,^i^;'ietalle^cpurse planning follows as a logical 
con8eque^o4|:^A;d,,Bp„^p8^ ourselves, what knowledge and skills 
do we wantW%^^BisseiS by the time the course ends? 

At thift#^^^^|nd,, as- is often true,' that one question leads 
to another^-tfl^^Nkn^edge snd skills we select must be based on some 
concBptior^My^t'^'in^^^oplm will or should be able to do with this 
knowledge loit^^ffcp*Mto^l^^^°"Pl"ed their formal instruction. This, 
in turn, requires W t^lo^ire ;irito the nature of the potential demand 
for economics i^pwiftdgfey#'#^ Are we preparing students to be 
potential graduatijtudi^i^^ citizens, effective decision- 

makers in the prlA^#k^,Sepfet '^The lanswers suggest what kinds of 
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knowledge and skills are most necessary. 

For the GHample 1 liavc chosen -the large genaral economics courBe I 
have been raachlng"-^t^ question becomes; What do we do for the vast 
majority of students who take at most a one-semester elamentary economics 
course? rhay take nn more coursaB because this one course either 
flatlsries the raqulrements of a malor In anothar field or collage, or 
tailFi tn whet their appetite for additional ecpnomics courses. Hence, 
the br*>ad goal of such a course might be that of trying to Insure that 
students know how to understand, anaiyEe, and reach decisions about the 
ecnnomlc probJems they will face In rhelr later roles as voters, workers, 
managerB, and c*onsumers ■ ^ 

To be at»le Co reali^.e such a broad goals as well as to be able to 
measure how well one haH reached It, entails specifying the types of 
behavlot we want students to display by the end' of the courfe. The types 
of behnvlcn (called Instructional objectives), once specified, are ' 
raeasnr/ih] e. Specifying rhem can be difficult and time consuming, however, 

hecau.se the Umt reactor is forced to thlfik through, before the course 

' - 4 - 

begins to meet, exactly what he la trying to accomplish. Many Instructors 

have never thnught as specifically as this about their teaching* They 

"wing it/' Instead, rely ing on the belief that if one "teaches econoifl^cs" 

student learning will automatically result. 

These are, for example(^^he broad instructional object ives fdr my 

one--semester elementary economics 101 course. 

By the end of *the course students will be expected to (1) 
know the basic economic concepts, which means being able to 
define, recognise ^ and ^provide Illustrations of them; (2) under^ 
stand the relationBhij>s and linkages among the basic economic 
* concepts, which means being able to identify the several 
cLoncepts needed to understand and analyze different types of 
economic problems and to ^cognize these concepts In real-=world 
examples; and (3) demonstrate an ability fo analyse "cases," 
along the lines indicated by the Fels book. 

^For a recent effort to specify this, see W. Lee Hansen, G.L. Bach,i; 
James D. Caiderwood, and Phililp Saunders, A Framework for Teaching 
Economics: Basic Conce pts, (New-York^ Joint Council on Economic Educatloni 
1977) . ^ 

^See the chapter on Instructional objectives by Saunders. 'Foif more 
information, see BenjaniTi S. Bloom, J, Thomas Hastings, and George' F^ Madaus 
Handb oo k on Formative and Summatlve Evaluati on of Student Learning ^ ! (New 
Yorkr^McGriiw-Hlll, 197n. ■y- 
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Achlevament of these obJectlveB depends on developing even more specific 
.inatructional objectives covering each component of the course and, In 
principle, each claBa meeting. . 

In a-Bense Instructor, do this unconBciously , Just as they mentally 
weigh the coBta and benefits of different economic decisions. There are 
two major advantages, however, In making the effort necessary to write 
them out and review them critically before proceeding any further with 
the course plan: (1) errors and omisBlons can be pinpointed more easily 
and clearly later on when an evaluation of the CQurse occura, In order 
to facilitate improvement, and (2) the eJtplicltneBS of the objectives 
serves as a constant reminder to both students and teachers of what the 
course Is all about as they make cholceB during the course itself. As 
E;M. Forster put It, "How can I know what 1 think until 1 see #hat I say?"- 

Specifying course objectives must neceBsarily take Into account the 
extent to which the type of behavior indicated by the objectiveB have 
already been acquired before the course begins. The dlfferenue between 
desired behavior at the end of the course and initial pre-course 
behavior indicates the ideal of what must be done In the course-putting 
the tocua where it belongs on knowledge and skills to be acquired during 

a course. Since the students In a class are not Identical, the ideal is 

only attainable with Individual Instruccion. Individual students vary 
not only In their entry-level behavior but also In their own desired 
exit-level behavior; so some combination of increments in knowledge and 
skills and the final level of achievement must be considered as the target. 
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We can diagram the alements of Step 1 as follQwai 



V Figure 2 



STEP 1 ~ SETTING THE OBJECTIVES 



A) Setting course goals 



requiraa 




B) translating these goals into 
instructional objectives 



and then 




T 



C) comparing the specified behaviors 
with the initial behaviors 



in order to 



D) determine what needs to be 
^complished in the course. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE OPPORTUNITIES AND CONSTRAINTS (STEfi' ;2) 

We must have some conception as to what Is pOBSible—the oppprturtitles 
that exist for achieving our broad goals and eepciflc objectives, .as well ' 

;4s,;tli«Vconstralntfl that limit these opportunities. This requires consid- 
«eati,6n of several elements preparatory to the next step 3 (course 

^liSing) . I have chosen to„'highlllht six— three of which focus on the 

• inititutional setting and three on the >rtowledge\of the Instructor. ' 
• . , The first of the 'Instltutionai ' elements Is the ability and interest 
of .'ihe instructors. Some instruc tots bring great ability and interest 
to their teaching; others bring little of either; and the vast majority 

' probably bring modest amouhtg^ pf{ one or both. The second institutional 
element is the ability and tnterst of the students who (as we havp.all ^ 
learned) differ f ^m, c£ass to class, fro#pfjpr to major, and front, .year 
to year. Gettfili| tL know something about the ability and interest of 
one's studehts is ^sential. Some quarit,mtlve Inf ormtion Is available 

■ from class registration liets and^course .evaluation f^^^^ Additional 
information can be obtained from Instructor-designed ■ questionnaires filled 
out by students on the first day of class. Other relevant information 
concems the organization an^ operation of the department, college, 
division, and educational Institution. Some have strict rules and 
customs which limit new approaches; others give faculty /membere^ fairly ; 
free reign In determlnlfl| reading materials, class sizes, and teaching . 
approaches. However flexible the institution's' general policy cost 
considerations dictate that In most large courses we must utilize the* 
lecture approach, with small weekly section meetings led by teaching 
assistants, for diacusslon and questlorta. Large size also virtually 
requires the use of multiple-choice exams limits the asaignments of 
material to what students must purchase, and reduces both in-class and 
informal student-faculty contact. (The small class of 25-30 is not 
subject to such constraints. Ic is thus a sad commeritary on the lack . ' 
of originality In econoraice teaching that the organization and teaching 
of small courses often differs iittle from the large ones. 

The first element having to djd^.wlth the knowl edge cj^ the lnstr4Ctor 
concerns the general state of knowledge about learning theory, pedagogy, 
testing, and the like. If little is known about iQarning theory',' as might 



be deduced from tfte chapter on learning theory by Saucers s It may make 

; .■ ' .^• \ ' ' \ i 5 * ' ■ 

little or- no dlftmrehce what approach one follows. The sedohd* cpncernai . ' 

the knowledge accufflulated through researGh In ecojfople*\edup%tioH Itsfflf . 
Economlats are beginning to make significant ©ot^trtbutiatls 'to . this^ / 
literature.- Although' pome of this ^-confirms whftt^ is contained in th^ 
gener^ajy literature, otliei" rese,arch either goes beyond the general - ' 
literature or provides £ Indingfc' ^whlch are unique; to edonomlcS t Hience j 
an acquaintance with this llterdture "is important * The third, concerns 
an understanding of the structure (content and skills) 6f economic know^ 
ledge and their connections to what is known about fed gnitlVG and affective 
learning. Little work has^een donfe as yet to explore tliiese connections. . 

Figure 3 shows the relatlohship between Steps 1 and 2 with the feed- 
-back loop teflecting- the in^^erac^ion between these two steps. 
^'^ANNING THE COURSl (SI^P 3) ■ / . ! ; r' / ^ . ' 
' - Herei %igl^ln jl .use the pne'-semesteir- general ecOnom^s course as my . 
d^xample;>. Such, s(. involves numerous "dif ferent actl^^ designed 

to help' achieve course goals #nd object Ivea* Arong th^se are lectures, 
weekly section meetings, examinatflons j written kaslgnments, study of 
text ma'terials, and review sessions To bring all of these activities 
together in, a meaningful way requires us to undertake the procees of 
course planning-^-^which involves making decisions on several ^sequences of 

questions* ^ ^ '\. 

;k ^ ^ ' 



See the chapter on learning theory by Saunders. Faf/ more; info r^ 
^faee Robert L. Ebel (ed.), E hcyclorpedia of Educational Res^ftrch , for the' 
, ]^er lean Educational Research, Association, (Torontoi Macmilla^fl"; 1969, 
"'^^ 4th edition); and Robert M.W/ Travers (ed.) Second Hand book;Qf Research in 

teaching ^ for the American Educational Research Association (Chicago i 

Rand McNally, 1973). ■ " ; 

barrel! R. Lewis and Charles C. Oryls, Research in 'Ecdnomic Education : ^ 
A Review, Bibliography, and, Abstracts (New. Yorki Joint Council oh Economic 
Education, 1971); also the jQurrial of Economic Education and the "Economlt ' 
Education" papers in the annual Papers and Prpceedlngs of the American Economic 
Review. 



^For an Initial effort in this direction,^. see W. Lee Hansen, e^t al , , 
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Figure 3 




STEP ^2 Undgrstanding the Opportunities and C onstraints 




A Aj5^es#ing Faculty Ability 
and Interest 



B AaseBsirig Student Ability 
and "intei'eBt 



C Evaluatlrjg ^Institutional \ ^ ' . ' 
OpportUriitles and ConBtraints 



M041 f Ic a t ionj) 



D UnderBtanding the' State of 
Knowledge In Education 



E Uhd^rst^nfliii^ /the .gtate of 
v: . 'Know Ecbnionilc 
.Education Research 



F UnderBtahdlng the Connactions Bstv?efn 
the Structure of Knowledge In Ecoiipinica 
and in Learning Theory and Fed agog 




STEP ,3 

Planning 
the 

'Gourse 
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* We start with se^^iiral queitions *about how to evaluate student 



cv/:,.. .... - ^ 



1. Wiat Activities and instrument^ will be used to tQeasure 

8— 



student achievefflent of the course objeGtivas? 

2. What levels of performanfte on each of these activities^ ^nd 

Instrumnts will be^^equlred to deTOnstrate .varying degrees 

pf acci^ptable performance? 

' 3* ^phat weights sh^l^be given to the yarious activities' ^ . 

Vys ' reaching an overall determination of the level and/or 

increment of student a^hieuement? , 

Once decisions are made about ^hit to eviluate, attention must be 

tufnjBd to questions^ about methodg ty measure student aehlevement , 

. ^ 1. f How many and what kinds of eKamS arft hedessary? 

-Coverage ^f text, readings, class discussion, 
-Balance between objective and essay/ short--#nswer questions. 
-Types of oKj^tlve ^Mistibpsi Recognition and uriderstandlngi 
simple application, cpt^lex application* (These are the ^ 
categories used in the test of Understanding College Economics* 

? ^ 2* How many and/ what kinds of oiiher asslgTfflient& ate needed? 

-Writing assiSnments > 

-Analysis ofi/^pses" ^ ' _ 

V -Problem sets - 

.-Other assignments t ^ . 

3 Will weekly survey^%uizEes help^ stMents assess their progress 

" : 10. 

in the cQurse? (This refers m TIPS vftirveys , ) 
^The numbep,^ surveys to admlnlstep* 

-Th6 use ot otffer. t^i objective questions in the surveys* 
-The devetopment of Effective diagnostic mterial* 

' Having established our course objectives^ we imst decide what 

materials to sela^ t to assist students in their learnlng'^^ - 

1. What texts shall we use? 

V ^The way each helps achieve our OTjectlves, 
^ -Specific assignments and' how th|.y^ build upon %ach other. 



See Robert 't. Thorndi^ Jed,) , EducatlOTial Measurement (Washingtpn, 
American Council on Education^ 2nd'ed.^ 1971)* . * 



8, 

D , C . J Amt 

^See the discussion of TIJCE in the chapters by Welsh* 



, ^^ee Allen G. Kelley, ,I,P/S. and Technical Change In Classroom 
Instruction^" The Ameridan Economic Review, 62 (May 1972), 42^-428. 
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Z. non- textbooks, such as nWim'ft Egi^ftlltv and Efflcleny will 

bast qoi^plement the regular texts? ^ ^ 

3/ Will t tfa^fcboek t^ — ~ 



4, What kliida of- materiml must be aBset^led for the reading 
paeketB (apeclally aelected material compiled- apeclficail^ 
*; for the course)? , * 

-Nevapaper reports , ^ ^ 

-joumal articles . ^ " ^, " ^ 

, -Problem sets . ' . / V ^ f 

: 5? What audio and videotapes are availa^e. to aid dl^etent kiW 
Ofwatudents in rfielr efforts to learn economics? . 
H^ing made these decisions, we must next, decide how to stru^re . 
the class time of the students* . .> * 

- 1^ What should be the format ^pnd content of the l^cturfs? , ^ 
* 2. What should be 'the format and content of the weekly, ^ec|ion 

meetings? ^ « 

3. What is the best way to mke use of office hputalii 

JO I*' " • 

4. Is there- need for weekly or other review sessions ? 
Cutting across all these categories is the probjem of what ' ^teaching 

■oach" to^use . "Teaching approaches" is the term I use, to characterize 
the ■particular ^ientatlon the lns|ructor takes, to the course.^ Thl^ Is 
a more elusive problem, and cannot be dealt with simply In the form of 

questions, to be answeted. 

At dne level an Instructor's "teaching approach is reflected by the 
'selectittn of the texttfOokt as Larry Leatner has demonstrated, texts vary 
conslk vably In their orientation.^^ As more and^^more pi|llshers move 
to the practice of producing cotoplete instructional packages (texts, 
readers* welpooks, question banks, aiJ^diotapes, and vlaiml aids), the 
aelection of a text can also Involve a, decision about which "complete , 
■ftacieftae" of activities is best suited to ^achieving particular 




llLaurenca E. t..„..; ^ n„lde to the Select ion of C o llege Introductory 
Economics Textbooks , (Binghamton, N.W.; Economic Growth Institute^ Stjte 
University of New York. 1972, mimeo) ; also Laurence |' Reamer, A^Gulde 
to College Introductory Economic Textbooks," Tonrn.l^of Economl^^Educatlon. ^ 
I^all 1974, pp. •47-56. ' - • 



litstijucfelonal cibjectives. fn effect, instructors can select a packaged 



> V set of decisions already made* 



•1? 



Bacauae they have found tift standard treatments too re8trict4.ve and 
. Df not In accordance with their course goals, we Have witneMBa-m reqrt 
yeftB^i ever greater numbers bf econoinist teachers wfio have set but to 
^ *develop tthdlr own approaches. Experimental and ^^miovative courses have 

* ^ |jro*i^pace.^^, -Several approachefl deserve brief mention. Still most 

* preij^ent la, -the» survey course which tries to expose students to all of 
, ffeonpmica'. But two other approaches have gained many adherents in the . 

pas^l*«w yeargf One Is the "problems" dt "current Isauea" approach, 
another Is.. the "case" approach which focuses less on economic content 
* tt^n on economics as a way of thinking. Still %her approaches view 
ecpno^ds as revealed through literature, use tte dally newspaper as an 

' econfcmics* textbook, or trace the development of^ an idea through the 

f _ ' . 15 ■ " . ^ ^ i. ■ 

research literature. ^ 

' The selection of one or another of, the|e approaches will reflect 
*' the ^nterestV and comparative strengths of instructors, including their 
knowledge of the. material, their desire , to interact wjLth students (little 
in lecture-survey courses, aubstantlal In case-discuasion courses), and 
their particular philosophy of education and, teaching. Obviously, there 
•is nd single «orrect approach. Only after 'beconing- acquainted with the 
' different approaches and, perhaps, experimenting" with them will it be 
.possible, to know which approach is most/ effective— for the instructor 
and for the students. i, . 



, """^For a general description of these developments see W. Lee Hansen, ' 
"New 'Approaches to Teaching the Principles Course," American Economic Review 
(May 1975), pp. 434-437. For information on specitici^ourses', see the ^ 
Tnnrnfll of EC ono^ Education; Richard H., Leftwich and Ansel M. Sharp, 
*"Syllabus for an 'lasues Approach' to Teaching Ecohomic Principles, 
Special- issue No. 1. (Winter 1974) •. Rendigs'^Fels, ";Th# Vanderbilt-JCEE 
Experlmenta,l Course in Elementary Ec^gmlcs Special Issue No. 2 (Vlnter 
1974)' Barbara and Howard Tuckman, "Toward a More Effective Economic 
Principles Class." Special €s sue No. 3 (Spring 1975) and Phillip Saunders, 
fi'Experimental Course Development in Itrtroductory Economics at Indiana . 
University," Special Issue No, 4 (Pall 1975). ' ^ ' • . 

^*Sep Leftwich. Ibid. ' - ' % 

* ^^See Pels and Uhler, Ibid . ^ 

^^For a dasQgilttiQn of this type of course, though not In economics, 
see Heman.T, Epstein, A Steat^gv for Education (ttew Yorki Oxford» 19"*^ 



The diltiilatieii o£ these planning decisions appears when writing 
th€ eQuretf syUabugj which explains the content of the co urse. Thla 
encompasses the nature and schedule ofrthe assigMfents, methods of 
asaasslng studsnt achievement, grading standards, and ^he like. The more 
specific and detailed the syllabus , the more llkely\^it is that students 
will know what to expect and how to organizf their own efforts. A copy 
of^ the ayllabur developed as a result of golhg through thi^procedure 
is provided In Appendix A, H, 

Flgura 4 spells out the various elements of Stepv3. 



Figure 4 



STEP 3 PLANNING /THE COURS 



A) Evaluating Student Learning 



B) Measuring Achlevemant 



C) Selecting Materials to 
Facllitata Learning 



D) Structuring Course Time 



E) Deciding 
on a 

Teaching 
Approach 



F) Writing 
the 

Syllabus 



TRAINING THE TEACHING ASSISTANTS (STEP 4) ' 

Because many taaching assistants (TAs) are new to teaching, and 
because the eKperlenced ones have usually been exposedxpnly to traditional 
eurvey courses, it is essential to set up a training program. The 
aubjecta that should probably be covered in a training program for TAs 
who assist in. the large lecture courses include the follpwingi 
-General orientation of the course, 

-Section meetings and office hoursi purpose, management, and role 
/of TAs* 

A-The case approach and discussion^leading techniques, 
' --Freparatibn of examination questions, 
' -nevelopment of weekly surveys (TIPS), 

-Evaluation of student problem sets and writing assignments, 
--Teaching evaluat ions and videotaping to improve teaching skills. 
+ --Gra^ng procedures, 

-General tip^Kon teaching, - ^ ^ 
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We must ask ourselyes how best to provide each type of training, what 
nateiflals to usa^> and whether to provide this training prior to and/or 

Material.) , . * 

lOTLEMENTING THE COURSE (STEP 5) . 

Key elements in the ImplementatlDn process are (1) a clear and j 
complete syllabus.^ (2) regularly updated instructions to etudents about 
course activities^ and (3) conmunlcatlon on weekly activities to TAs via* 
memos and weekly meetliigs. In addition^ there must be effective pre- 
paration and performance by faculty, TAS| and students, and every effort 
made to maintain a high level of motivation. Advance planningp for 
example, must be kept ,in mind to ensure adeqiiate lead--timfe for exam 
preparation. All these items .can be recast into a series of queationsj 

-^at are the best methods for keeping! students abreast of course 
activities? Wh^t are effective ways, pf . keeping TAs informed of 
their responsibilities and their achifivements? 

=How do we ensure adequate and effective preparation of faculty? 
Of TAs? Of students? ^ ■ 

--How do we assure completion of .longer^un tasks, such aa exam 
' preparation and the development of ^^foB^Mi sets? How doj we 
work effectively with otKer groupsr (such 5^ department 
secretaries and the campus testing office)\^o mlnimii 
administrative problems during the course? 

Figure 5 suimarlzis these questions tour 




points. 



Figure 5 



STEP 5 — ^ IOTLEMENT¥NG THE COURSE 



a; 

I, 



MaAfaining Effective Coimnunicat ion with Students, 
Teacnttng Staff, and Support Personnel 

Ensuring Adequate Preparation by Students and 
Teach^^ Staff ^ ./ 



^imulatinf^^tudent Motivation 
Ensuring nantinuot4p Advanced plihning 
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imUATING THE COURSE (STEP 6) ^ 

Whathagj and to what^ eactent y a aourse Is succesaful In achi^ ylng Its 



We 

ma ^ 




objectlvas eannot be decldad on the basis of casual i^resslonSi 
naad a systamatic set of procedurei for such an evaluation. At 
Instltutloni, mich of the etructure Is already available 
through regular departmentai or collegewlde course 

evaluations; If not* Inatructots can administer their own evaluatione, 
using questionnaires availabe in the general. literature. (See chapter 
on Course Evaluation*) In addillon, the 'lenitive achievement of studenta 
can be measured using Instru^nts such as the Test of Understanding College 
Economics (TUCE)-'-with the achievement attributable to the course 
Isolated by a system of pre-- and post-testing* Followup studies can also 
be undertaken for ^hose who are more ambitiouSp to learn more about the 
retention and subsequent ability of students to apply their knowledge and 
skills - 

More important than evaluations that take place at the end of the 
course, however, la the need for systematic evaluation at regular 
intervals throughout our courses. To find out as much as we caUj while 
they are going on about which particular segments of courses are most 
elective enables us to learn much more about how to improve the course 
than t?a can from overall course evaluations. The follpwiag questions . ^ 

emerge: ^ \ ' 

-What kind of inforWtion do we want to obtain about what students 
Jcnow, their personnalc^racteristlcs, and the like a.t the start 
of the course—so that w^can observe changes in knowledge and 
behavior assoelated with tthe course? 
^ -What kinds of on-going evaluation efforts do we want to implement? 
-What kinds of end-of=course Information do we ^^t to obtain? 
-What kinds of post-course lilformatlon do we want to obtain? 



' ^^For detailed^ Information on evaluation procedures, see Scarvia B. 
Andersoni Samuel Ball, Richard Murphy and Associates, Encyclopedia of - 
Education al ^ Evaluationi ^ Concepts and Techniques for Evaluating Education 
and Training Progr ams (San Franciscdr Jossey Bass, 1975);r, \, 
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Figure 6 auinmariges these four elementB of evaluatloni 
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STEP 6 " EVALUATING THE COURSE 

A. On-going evaluation during course 

B. End. of course evaluations 

C. Pre-poat comparisons 
D* Post course followups 



,pE qpMPLETE SYSTM 
^ All siK staps can now be brought togethfer Into a complete system 

fo,^#Wganl^ing a course. Not only does the succession of steps help 
^.^niure tha^ all the relevant consideratlpna are taken into account, but 
fl.cW' evaluation process* provldas information that feeds back Into the 

systaM *anB'^f acilltatei tlie making of informed decisions when an 

instructor tAaches ^ttp^ course again or works to organise another course. 

The complete is portrayed in Figure 7, , 
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I Step 1 - Setting fetift^^ jB^Je^Hv^ ; v ^/ 



: - ■■ . - 'j 

step 2 - Under stin^l^l 


r ^ ■ s 


fVpp i Planning 




Step 4 - Training 


the Opportunitlei^t ; 




; ; ' Course 




the Teaching 


and ConstralrttS;;,. ^ : 








Aeslstants 











St6p 5 - iThplementlng 
vthe Course 




Step 6 =^ Evaluating 
the Course 
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CONCLUBION , 

The purpose of this chapter has been to present a compreherislve 
approach toward improving course development » implementation , and' 
evaluation. This apprqach entails a host of decisions that start IpA^ 
before actual classroom teaching begins* Making, the need for thest 
decisions explicit Increases the likelihood that the diverse activities 
and efforts devoted to economics courses cfii yield effective resultS"(l) 
in providing Instructors with more substantial pfttlsf action from their^*y/ 
major professional activity, (2) in improving H^udiBnt leir^ng, (3) in 
helping Instructors improve their teachingj and In enhancing student 
'learning in the Euture- 

The iuajpr deterrent to the allocation of greater time, effort, and / 
^^^]mL^0pi^ii:ot co\itBm organisation and developmeht is the lack of 
congruence ^between the roBtR and benefits af^ perceived by the. instructor* 
the rosts fall almost wholly on the Instructor^ whlli ^he benefits ^f^pm 
Increased learning arcrue largely to students* The financial incentives 
for effective teaching tetnaln weak The only benefit for the teachers^ 
thug^i :9re; thp Increased psychic ;reKairds that come through the pride 
'sat^^a^tidn rH^ effective job; 

Even ln,^rli is. bleak landscape^ several bright spots are emerging; The 
greater attention and rewards to teaching in recent years have wprked to 
reduce somewhat the long-standini unfavorable benefit-cost calcuiatlonp 
In; addition, the possibilities for undertaking puhlish$bie research on 
instructional effectiveness have increased with the establlshnient of the 
Journai,7 of Economic Education, and with the scheduling of regular sessions 
on economic educgtloti* at national and regional meetings of the professional 
econdmlcs aBsoclatlons . To the extent that we can cemtinuej through 
efforts lik0 this^. to reduce the net' coBts to graduate students and 
younger faculty of deveioping their capacity to teach more effectively, 
the possibilities for stimulating greater craftmanahlp In econom|Lc 
teacfilng will continue tn brighten* 



See, for example, John J. Siegfried artd Keni^eth J. White, "Teaching 
and Publishing as DeterminMnts of Academic Salaries," Journal of Economle 
Education 4, No, 2, (Spring 1973), pp, 90-99/ 
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APPENDIX A 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSJN , ' DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Madison, Wipconsin Professor W.L. Hansen 

fall 1976 . - ■ ■ ...^^ ^Ecofessor-^J^a^^^Mehs^eQiu 



I . Econoinics 101 

ip^'^h 4 ^Course Outline . * ' 

COURSE PESCRIPTION ^ . ^ ^ \ ^ ■ ' ' ' ' , 

/^^ Economics 101 is a one-semester cofafcjpe designad to expose students 
v*to the central ideas^tahd approaches df -Economics , It will be orpanized 
using a "module" format . The courie explores a vMriaty of topics 
in economics using the basic concepts and tools of economic analysis 
in a "case" approach, ^ 

Honors credit'^^iis -^not pilfered ifiV*Economics 101 . Studfe^^vwho 
wan t a mo r e c omp r e h e n s i^ e aptd * 5 y a t ima tt i c treat me nt of the subject 
should fenroll in Economics 103 or: JOf^. These courses comprise a " 
two-semester sequence on the Principles of Ecqntpmics which is a ; 
requireriient for Economics and Busines"^ majors-. -i. * 

COURSE - ST RUCTURE '/^^ ' : : ; 

The course is divided into several 'todules .^^^^^^^ two Core 
Modules s lasting 4 weeks each , treat > thev-^^^ito e Micro 
and Macro Economics . The sevfral Topical Hddules, rangang from one 
to two weeks in length, arersegatate mini-courses develaped around 
a collection of headings arid a set of coordinated lectures. The 
Suimnary Module is intended to pull together main themes developed 
in the course. The schedule of module topics follows * A more 
detailed syllabus including specific assignments will be handed . . 
out at the beginning of each module. 
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Weeks' Type of Module 9i55 and 11|Q0 Lecture^^^ 



Discussion Section 



1-4 



Core 



Micro 
Hansen 



Fels-Uhler Casebook 



5-6 Topical 
ft' Topical 



8-11 

12 
13-14 
15 



Core 
Topical 
Topical 
Salary 



Education S the Labor 



Market 



Hansen 



Applied Micro i Rent 
Control ifahsen 

^ ^ . 4 

Macro 
Richardion 

'Applied Macros Election 
Issues ; Ricliardson 

International Fijnance 
Richardson ^\ '/> ^ 

E ciumI ity and s E f f j. fc ye nc y 
Hansen #nd ^^ichgrdsoh" 



Readings packet 
Readings packet 
•Fels^Uhler Casebook 
Rea^dings packet - 
Readings packets 
Okun book ^ 



REQUIRED READINGS . ^ 

■ " ^ ■ ■ _ ■ / ■ ^ 

Eels and Uhlerj Casebook of Economic Probleril*s and Policies 

, Sichel and Eckstein, Basic E^conomic Concepts : M i c r^e^o nom i c s 

Lindart, Prices , Jobs and Growth i An Introduction to Ma c r o e c b n &m i c s 

Okunj E^uali^ty and Efficiency , , ' : 

These books can be purchased at the bookstore. In addition. Economics 101 
'Reading Packets, purchased thr^pugh the Economics Department, will ^^e 
available for the topical modules* Announcements will be made whan »these 
reading packets are ready . ^ 

ACTIVITIES f 

Lectures^ There are three lecture meetihis each week The emphasis 
will be on introducing the major topics, on supplementing, clarifying, and 
expanding upon the ^asic reading asaignmenta and on presentj^^^a variety 
of problems to illustrate t+ie use of basic cools and concept^#^To gain the 
greate&t benefit from the lectures,' you must complete the reading assign- 
ments before the lecjure meetings . Bec/ause the lectures take up material 
not available in the readings , attendance is more important than it may 
be in other courses you have taken. ' - 




Discuss ion SgGtions : The discussion Sections meet once a week, 
These seqtioiisi^ ltd by one of the teSthing diiistants ^ will analy^ge n 
ft,varietyiOf **case" studies; thereiU^i 11 also hk an opportunity\^%:-:, 

il c questlo ffs^bout^he^lectur 
evaluate students on the basis of ^^p^r cbntribution fro the 

awe to 



section and tl\e quality of the asi 




jjtjs fhey turn in. Be 



complete all assignments before jftM^j^ct Ion pee ting . Also ^ you must 
<^ ^ring your caRebook or yeadjng ^Mek|te^ section meeting (see 



syllabus for each mpdile £br ^^ha^ to '^^^g)*. , ^ 

Egiams I There are three exams sclieduied duringv the semes te^ , > 
plus a two-par t^'fitial exam which, though concentrating an MCh^^ last 
several weeks ot the course, covers the rest;of the coArse^ The 



examf will , test; the extent to , yhich students ^lerstand the , 
5 material and ban apply it* oft the |.r idays f ollbwing the reti^rn of 
* exams, the exkm committee will meet with students to go over the 
'correct, answers , Attendance at these sessions is optionai* Time 
; and iocation-Jof those sessions will be announced in lecture,^ 

There will be NO MAKE^UP^ EXAMS. Students who miss dne*^ of the 
first three exams and have a validated excuse will h^ave the weight 
of the comprehensive portion of their final increased. Requests 
for validated excuses will be considered only upon written appli,^ 
cation to'the Head T. A, If-possiblej such applications should be 
' approved prior to the test. All applications must be made within 
seven (7) days of the missiid ejcam. 

The exam ichedule follows. -. 
Core Micro Module 
Micro Topical' Modulaa 
Core Macro Module 
' Final A) Macro Topical 
' , . , Modules and Summary 

i ' ■ ■ Module 

B) Camprehensive* 



Monday J October 4 5 6:30 p.m, , 
Monday, October 25, in class 
Tuesday, November 22, 6:30 p.m* 
As Scheduled in the Jimetable 
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Writing Asaigiunents r Four short •papers are assigned d^^t At 



aei^ster. Some will call for an aMlyais ^f. a cas6j,^gither iffrom the 
Pels-Uhler Casebook or one suppTriB~E^^^ 

thftXStandard Operating Procedure dMcribed in Fels-Uhler, The papers 
'will be evaluated for both/j|A^ economic reasoning and writing quality, 
No papSM i/ill be Accepted after the? deadlines for turning tham in* 

Probljy Sets I There are several assigned problem sets to ensure 
your ^^asyof important material. Tha problem sets will be diitributed 
in lectfure, and answir "sheets will be distributed a^week later. The 
problem sets will not be collected or graded, but they will be relevant 



TIPS: About once a week the first ten minutes of the lecture 
— - . -'-^ ■ . ' 

period will be devoted to TIPS/ As you enter you will pick up the 

tiPS questionnaires.. Begin answering the questions iTranediately and then 

^check your paper when the ^rrect answers afre given. These surveys are 

not to be turrtted in to your T.A. a^d do not count 'towards your grade. ^ 

'Use them to gauge your understanding of important concepts.. 

: Audio Learning : For the first times a set of audio ca^set te tapes 

about Economics are avaiUble for student listening in the Laboratory 

for Recorded Inetruction (Van tjiae). The tapes vary loi 'difficulty , 

from programmed learning of the ba^ic concepts Co discussions of more 

co^^x issues by established economists, A list of tapes will accQmpan)* 

the assignment sheets *for the mipro"^and macro modules, . 

^ ' ■ ■ ' t 

GRADES . ; 

The course grade is based on an average of the grades obtained on 
the fiMt three exams, the two parts of the final exam, and th^Xrork 
^ done in your discussion section. The weights. are as follows: . 

Core Micro Exam ' ^ 20% 

^ \^ . . ■ . ■ = 

. Micro Topical EKam . 15% 

- Core Hacro Exam ^ ■ 20% 

Final A) Macrp Topical and 

Summary 15% 25% . 

B) Comprehensive 10% 

.Disc.ussian Section = 20% 

( includin^g^r^it^ng ass ignm'^Bnts ) 
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OFFICE HOURS ■ / . V " % ^ ' ^ 

: Offlce/houri of. each teaching assw will be announced , 
dyying the lirg^t^w Studenta are urged to see th eir 

teaehing assistant fipr heip afc these t4mes--this is pai^ of the 
; TVA.*s normal duties. Facultj^ m^bers will also be availfble for ' 
consultation. Their regular Mfic© hours ^ w annouhced during 

the first week of clasaeSi / ; 



RESOURCE ckNTiR 



* , In case^ you miss a ^lasa or need an eKtra copy of 'one of the y 
hanaputs^ TIP^ questionhalrea , exam^^ and so forth, you should go 
to Room J^238 Social Science where all^Wterials will be shelved ; ' 

after their distribution In lecture. Reminders of announcements 
made in lecture / 4^ w^l 1 a complete list of T, A. *s , their section 

^ ;times,. and^ office /^^^ be. posted, outside Room 7238, 

SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES . \ / . 

The "Sourcee in Economice" section below offers addicibnal ^ 
^ suggestions to help imprbv^^your comprehensi of economics and to ^ 
enable you to extend your knowledge beyond that covert in the course** 

COURSE OBJECT IVES . ' , ^ ^ V ' 

^ In Econoniics 101 * s.tudents'%ill be shown how to think like ^ 
■ .econDmiats/ They should recognige economic problems and be able to 
identify what makes them "economic," Students are expeeted^Ttp 
. interpret economic ;evtnts in answer ing Questions such as, "Why did 
- - this happen?" or "What wouid happen i^.. - ' ^ 

; ^ Specif iGal%, by the end of> the ^onrse; students ;^ e?cpected 
to (1) know tHi^ta§ic economic: cbnce able to 

def ine, recGgnize^;^nd. provide iUustrations |^^hem| (2> under- , 
stand the relation^ps and linkage among the h^^ economic 'concepts, 
' which means being ahle to identify the ieveral- concepts- needed to 
understand -and analyzefi^if f erent types df econ^ic problMiB and to , 
recoenize these cbncep'ts'En real-world examples ; and (S) ^.demorvstra;^^ 
an ability to analyze: "casas > along the linfe#*indlcam Jirthe Fe^^^^^^^ 
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book. The ultimate test ii' to be-able tp "make sense" out of contemporary 
economic iaauess of the kind treated irf newspapers , news ttvagaEines, and 
televiiion alid experienced as students , workers j consumers ^ and vo^ert. 

Sources in- Economics " 

The study of economics involves more than listening to lectures and 
doing asaignraents. It also involves keeping abreast of current economic 
developments J knowing how to track down information about economic conditions ^ 
and familiariEing%ourself with some of the major ideas that have been 
or avB being discussed by economists. - ■ 

To assist yoUj we have prepared the informa,tion below.^ If you need 
additional help about where to find things or what to read-j please 
conault any of the participating faculty or teaching assistants. Later 
we'll suggest some paperbacks that will be of interest to you. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, JOURNALS 

General sources of information on economic issues and developments 
are the local newspapers, the New York Times and the Wall Street Journal . 
Both the NYT and WS'J have excellent 'coverage on many economic problems 
and issues. 

The weekly news magazines also provide some but more limited coverage. 

Time has periodic reports by its Board of Economists; Newsweek features 

f ^ \ " ~ — 

special columns by a pair of well^knownj highly regarded bconomists, 
Paul Samuelson and Milton Friedman; and U.S. News and World Report often 
has excellent interviews with economist-policymakers. Without question, 
the best source of news and analysis of economic development is Bus iness 
Week. Another source of exce 1 lent ^in-depth articles on American businesses 
is Fortune. The bimonthly C haLlenge ("A Magazine of Economic Affairs") 
contains well^written articles by well-known economists dealing with 
current problems and pitched for the gGneral readers. 

USEFUL GENERAL REFERENCES 

To help^find out more about what's going on in economics and wliere 
to get specific kinds' of information, you can consult tlie following: 



^^Ralph ^ftdreano, a^, , S tudent tconomist-'s Handbook (Schenkma 

This highly^useful^^^^aperback ^folimie is to aid students in conducting * 
reseafch in economics. Suggests where^and how to track down data 
and other t^pes of .useful infbrTnition needed to bflttrfss the analysis 
of economic problems. Alsof contaiNns anfiexcellent list of key*^^ ^ 
ffefarences im economics. ■ ^ 

_ ' • p , ' '■' 4 

^Nancy Kuggles, editor, Econom ics V Th45 Behav iora 1 and Social 

^ -. ~^ — — — — ^ — " — - ~ — ^ , 

SMence SuH^ry / ( Sppc t runf^ . Essays U^^we 1 T^known cpntemporary. t 
economists assess the current state of econpmics, what economisCs do, 
and<^the future of economics. Similar papeTback voluni^S 'are avail^le 
'for Political Science, Sociology, P^chology and ^other Social 



Scienci disciplii 



>^Graham Bannock et al. , Th^Pe'ngtfin pictionary of Economics 
(Penguin)? Herd is an in^^ensive papei^back which d^fifies major 



terms and cc^cepts used in economics^. _.. " = ^' 

J ^S.z-£ ,^l l_^y ^ \ f>P edia of Soc ial Sc i ejic e s . The new , second 

edition cnntdins n wide array nf excelMnt artic-t^s 'summarizing what ' 

IS known un variouB socl.^^ science t^^piqs, and it provides references 

to the mns't significant piecc^R of work^^^. The first edition still 

continues to be useful. S t\^d ■ n i ;: in all ^social s'c fc^nc e fields will 

find tlie Encycldpedia helpful. The articles on^economics have been > 

written by the best peop^le in the fields. 

" JourjKi 1 ofE c onomic - Literat u r^e . Published quarterly^ this 

journal ptevides book reviews, listings 0 articles published in all 

major journals, .and absliacts of all important articles in econoraic ^ 

journals. &ach issue of tlie journal regularly 'presents three or four 

survey articles. An eKcellent aid in finding out what economists are 

doing, After looking at^this you may want to consult some of the 

economic journals, such as the American Economic Review ^ Journal '©f 

.... ' " g ~ ^ 

Political Bco nomy i Quarte rly J[ournal of E conomics . * 

^'^PresideqpV e Counc ^ of Economic .Advisers , Ecbnbmic Report of 

th^ PresidfatK^ (U.S. Government Printing Office). An annual best 

seller ^S^^ least for^jllege economics students) the CEA Annual Report 

issued every Januq^r^y offers a probing asBessment of the economy where 

it's been, and what lies ahead in the coming year. The^ Appendix tables 

are oxtreme ly usef u I , 
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* Current Economic Indt'catorB (U.S. Governrtent Printing Office). 



p. ^ 1 J- 

This montaiy pullication presents up-to-date information on prices, 
employment J prof national income, balance of payments, and so on. 
# P^pa^ % the s'Sff of Presidept's Council on Eibnomic Advisers. • ^• 
# ^ JStatistical^Abstract of^he U.S. (U.S. Government Printing Of f ice) . 

Publilh^, annuallyi>this 1000-page compendium provides 4ata on a wide ^ 
■0 -Variety of economic abbjecta. Good index. «Full citation of sources. 
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EXERCISE 
Review Notes 



1. ^tate three important reasons for course developments 



2. Calculate For jfour own course or a course you might teach the full 
resource rn Fits It entails. 



i. Write a brief description of the steps you follow in organi'^ng your 
• nurses. rf you have neve'r organized^ a course , describe how one or 
more of your pr^e^dous instruc tors appeared to develop a course you 
took. -> f- 
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,4. Which of the steps p«)antad in thia paper/would yod be most Interested 
m incorporating int^your own courBe development and why? 

■ — ^ ^ 



5. Which of the steps would you be least interested in or inclined to 
incorporate Int- your course development and why? 



and why? 




Chapter 11 
DEVILOPMEKT AND EVALUATION OF 



TEACHING SKILLS THROUGH THE USE 



01 VIDEOTAPES* 



NEEDS 

; Tliere are very few instructors whose teaching effectiveness can not 
be 'Improved through a system of effective feedback and conBtructivs 
evaluation. Videotaping offers one means of providing such feedback and 
evaluation that la hard to daipllcatealn any other way. 

GOALS 

The goal of this chapter is to make you aware of one well developed 
system for using clasaroom videotapeSf,to help Instructors learn more 
about tiow they teach and how they might Improve their teaching, 

OBJECTIVES 

COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 

1, After reading this chapter, you will hi able to: 

a) describe the equipment and arrangements needed for the videotape 
evaluation process* 

b) outline six steps necessary to get consistent results from vldso 
# ■ i 

taping sessions. 



c) opferatlonally define each observable classification within^ the 
Jour coding categories on the Minnesota videotape review coding 
form* 



*This chapter is adftpted^ f roft I fuller description of the complete 
Minnesota Graduate Student instructor Training Programs see Willlao E. 
Becker, Darrell R, Lewis ^ Charles Orvls, Raymond RleEmanp and 
Michael D* Salemi, A Training System for Graduate Student Instractora la 
Economica l Center for Educational Bevelopmentj Unlv^erslty of Mlnneiotai^ 
Monograph 1, Fall 197 5. An evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
Minnesota prdgram has also been publlshedi see D. R. Lewis, C. C. OrvlSp 
"A Training System for Graduate Student InitrUctors in Introductory 
Economics at the University of Minnesota Journal of Eoonottlcfl Education > 
5 (Fall 197 3)/ 3t"46.e.- ' ' j 
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(Cbjeetivai ooatinued) , 

d). itate the thMt main parta of tha Minnesota reylawing technique- 
m) gtate what you balleva to be' the tt^ of, the 

f©urt«an ■uggaatloM fcft handling thte critique, and explain In 
your Qwn wdrda Mhy you think that tWlese syggMtidtae art the 
moat ii^oritant \ ^ . ' ^ * i ^ 

2. After reading this dhapter, and |lYen the appropr late $qulpwn> 

aatting, you will be abLp to complBta a trlpl Implementatiotf d^f a , ^' 



video analyslfl, feadback aSBslon 



AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES i . \ 

After carafully ifeadlng thii chaptei-. It la the Intention jof . the ' 

authorB that you will:'! • ' ' 'j 

1. Recognize the lmport*nce of cohf identlallty> » reiax#d atm^aphere, 
and a non-jud^nta; attitude when cpitlqulng^ the teaching proW^sa of 
colleagueB and graduate student inatructprs* ; ^ , 

2. Set a good model by foUowlng the suggestions tduri^ the crl^Jqul^ 
seas Ions « V 

3. Try to motivate the Instructor while maintaining^ 
the Individual personality ai^d style of tha inatrj^l^ 



OUTLINE 'OF'MAIN P OINTS 



Introduction > \ ^ ^ 

Equipment at|d ArraiigMaenta 
Revletflttg Claiiaroom Parformance 

■ eodiiig' / ^^^i''' . " - ' 
Method /'"^ 
Learntng Objective 
Verbal fExpt^eslpri . ^i: a ' 




/ i'-^andl^nr li^p e^ti|jue Hi 



Prafrfring^^,^^ry 
pMparlniM Cr,ltiqu4t| 



M 
11 ^ 
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DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF 



raROUGH THE USE_ OF Vl 




tm SKILLS 



gTRODUCTION 

For soine yeaM the Departmant of Ecoq,q^^^ 3# the Unlvtrflity of 
Minnesota haa maintained a teacher tralnlng^^^^gMtfe.£or It graduAte 
Students* The goal of the program has been mprove the pedagogical 
ability of new graduate student instructorp.f^^I 's) who » as junior 



faculty In the Department * teach the introi^^So^y. pourses In ^cdnomlca, 



The GSI training program Involves two typ& 
which are provided through seminar meet^i 
the Seminar, the staff provides the GSl*! 



etaff and QSI Interaction 

feedbacl^ J^i^ions . In 
ofjipbrfi^ltles for coordln*- 



atlom^ diacusslon, and the learning of j^^^hflig/flkll^^^^ In Che feedback 
sessions J the staff reinforces good teaching ^rfot'i^^^e and provldei 



rom the atudent ' s 
feedback proceflftp 



dSI's with opportunitiea itb asflesa their'TO^citf 
poliit of view* This ch|^pter deacr^M ona partj. 
the use of ^^^^deo taping to help GSl/s improve ^.K' 

pC^lAiWT AKD ARRAlJGmENTS ^ 

■ lThe;^^rect observation part of' th^f^^^^H^BiK process requires the 



-^Sachlng skills, 



upe of videotaping equipment. At/th^^^4TOralty of Minnesota a Sony 

AV-3§jOO recprder and AV^=^TVC93A ^am^Ai^B uBmd. This equipment is s^ple 

%Q operate? and e§^M to set up arid t|^p down. After an hour /of instruction 
. ' ^ ^ ' ■ ■ • — ^ ^ ■ . 

ahd a f^w! supervised tapiftgs atty reaponslble unlvarslty' Student Is capable 

> i of taping an instructor In the cl^asroom. To get conslstant results from , 

A- - the xaplngp howevOT , itf^ Is not ^^:^lclent that thm taper know only how 

\ ' ; to operate" the equipment* She ^^^jffiiflust also follow a taping procedura 

' 4^heckllst^ A checkllstvgof^ .jthlngs to do while taping typically Includes 

^MA\C':the "fpClSl^ ' ' ^If^ 

(1)15, Set up equljptnent J^gfore ttft claas starts; 

Ma.e s„., ..„l,„eSy, op„aU„,>.„p„l,; ■ 

. C3|? Videotape everythinfMiTrltten on the ehalk board or overhead 

proje^or In closeup; 

Try to pick up anything unusual In the clasaroom; 
Get tha students on camera when they speak; and 
Follow the instructot at all other times, 
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At Minnesota an undergraduate does all the actual taping while a 
Jimier faculty mtriber does the reviewing and critiquing • The issue of 
whether the revlewer/eritiquer should also do the taping is ,an open one, 
A reviewer /critlquer irtio tapes the class will observe the class first hand. 
On the* other hand, the taping quality is sometimes better if the taper is 
solely concerned with following the outlined procedure; 

The basic problem involved in arranging for classroom taping is one 
of coordination. The GSI must be notified in advance In order to be able 
' to explain to the class i^at will transpire on the day of taping. If the 
atudents are not informed in advance, staff experience has shown that the 
presence of the camera and equipment will disturb them. This Is true even 
though the video equipment is quiet and requires no extra lighting. 

ticking a time to tape the class li not always easy. The chosen 
time must be satisfactory to^ both the person doing the taping and the 
instructor. The reviewer /cr It iquar should have some time available shortly 
'thereafter; it is usually best to review and critique as soon after the 
taping as possible. It is also necessary to make sure that the class 
activity Is approprlate—e.g. , an exart time is not appropriate. Finally, 
before taping begins the instru^Qr should have filled out the nally 
Teaching Checklist shown as Table 1. This form sJmpLy requires the GSI 
to state, In an objective-"8atting approach^ what will be taught and how Jr 
will be taught on the day of taping. As will be shown , this form provides 
Vpiuable information for the revlewer/critlqer as well as for the Instructor 
V being taped* 

It la worth noting that the reviewer/critiquer can reduce coordina'- 
' tion problems by attending the weekly seminars. Since all GSI's are 
required to participate in the seminars , vldeQtapi*!lg echedules can be 
arranged prior to or just after the aemlnar sessions, 

REVIEWING CIASSROOM PERFORMANCE 

Reviewing consists of three separate proceriurea: 1) coding on the 
Coding Form For Videotape Review-^ 2) filling out uhe Sugary Checklist 
For Videotape Reviewing; and J) preparing the critique. 

Coding . The coding process requires the specially developed Coding 
Form shown In Table 2 and a device which will deliver beeps at 20 
■acond Intervala* On hearing the 
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TABLE 1 



Daily Taaching Checklist 

Date 

Instructions; Tfie purpose of this instrument is tWo-fold. First, it is 
designed to help you apply the oblBCfivG-seffing apprQach to each 
class session^ and is. nonsequently. an essential part of each class 
prepafation Second, rumufatively the 'cheGklists should give you 
a perspective on your teaching progress through the course, thus 
helping you in goal-setting and preparation for reteaching the 
course ' 

At the Beginning of Session Preparation 

1 What are the objectives for the se^ion'? 

? t^iow gre-you planning to divide the class session 

"n time on review 

% time on today s objective(s) 

% time on summary and preview 

lime for knowledge of facts 
% time for theoretical concepts 
% time for exposition on theory 
% tirne for application of theory 
% specify: 

3= What is your teaching plan? 

% time you will spend lecturing 

% time you will spend discussing studentHnitiated questions 
% time you will spend discussing instructor-initiated questions 
% time you will spend on other activities 

Specify (and describe any experiment or new technique 

you intend to try) 

AftOf 7 eaching, fhe Session 

1 Did you meet your objectives? Why or why^not? 



2 How well did your teaching plan v^ork? Comments whIcK may 
be helpful for you to recall later 
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TABLE 2 

Coding Form for Videotape Review 



Iniiructor 



METHOD 

(4) Discussion 

(Student Initiated) 
(3) QuestionS/Prpblems 

(from Instructor) 
(2) Lecture \' 
(1) Other - 



001 



002 

003 



Method 



100 



101 



102 



Objective 



Class: icon. 



Section 



Tape No. , 1 2 3 



LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

(5) Complex Application 

(4) Simple Application 

(3) Exposition on Theory 

(2) Theoretical Concepts 

(1) Knowledge of Facts 



Expreesiohs 
Verbal Nonverbc 



034 



035 



036 



Method 



136 
13/ 
138 



iXPRESSIONS 



Verbal 
(5) Supportive'^ 
(4) Receptive 
(3) Neutral - 
(2) Unreceptivfe 
(1) DisapproviriQ 



Nonverbal 
(5) 
(4) 
M3) 
(2) 
(1) 




ExprebBions 
Verbal Nonverbal 



9 

beep, the -reviewerrcntiquer records nn thti ..odmg form wh.it \h 
going on at that moment in the classroom After doing thit. for Ilia 
entire tape, one has a time series indeK of wnat methods were 
used/what type of learning was taking place, and what verbal and 
non verbal expressions the instructor proiecled This information 
serves two purposes Fir^t. it is valuable^mformation for the re- 
viewer/critiquer to Wave jf or subsfiquent discussion Secnnri it 
provides the instructbM^ith a measure of what he or she did in 
the claisroom to cODrtpare with what he ur she planned as cn^ 
corded on the Dailw^eaching ChecKlist which the instructof fsllHd 
out before the tapi/ig For example, an instructor who planned to 
lecture 25 percent of the lime m^ght not realize he or she actually 
lectured 75 percent of the time until convinced by the coding 
data 

The ravievfcr's coding form cufrentiy used at Minnesota is an 
observation inlrument specially adapted for this proiect It is used 
by the reviewer/critiquer to gel a ludgmenial measure of (a) the 
method^ employed by the instructof (discussion, questiouatprob^ 
lems. lecture, other), (b) the learning ob|ectiwtlb fcamplex'applina^ 
tion simple applK:ation' expoRition on thenfy theoretical con= 
cepts, knowledge of facts) and (c) and (d) the verbal and non 
verbal expressions (supportive. (Qceptive. neutral, unreceptivo or 
disapproving) 
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The following operaiional definitions are used in coding; 

a) f^ethod 

p/scuss /on— If during the interval of observation the 
□ ritiquer observes the teacher primarily listening to a 
student^initiated point or question and briefly respond^ 
" Ing to It, it Is recorded as discussion (4). 

QumUonslProbiemB~\\ during the Interval of observa- 
tion th% critiquer observes the teacher primarily asking 
questions to which he or she expects an immediate stu= 
dent response, it is recorded as questioning (3). 
L©cfwr©~lf during the interval of observation the criti- 
quer observes the teacher primarily talking at' the stu- 
dent, if Is recorded as lecturing (2). 
Qf^er— If during the observation period the critiquef 
observes the teacher doinj such things as reading di- 
rectly out of the text or-watehlhg a film with the class, 
the critiquer rgcords "other" (1). 

b) Learning Ob|eclives 
ComplBX Bppfication — ^The discussion, Ifecture, or ques- 
tioning observed perlaing to utilizing rnore than one 
economics principle or concept In analyzing a, real 
world problem (5) 

Simple appfication~The discussion, lecture, or ques- 
tioning observed pertains to using a single economics 
principle or concept in analyzing real world or hypo- 
ttieticat problems (4^ — 
t xposition on ffteory— The discussion, lecture, or ques- 
noning observed pertains to proofs, intuitive explana- 
tions, Of analysis, of economic theory (3).- 
Theorefiual concepts — The discussion, lecture, or ques- 
tioning observed pertains to introducing and defining 
^economic concepts such as comparative advantage, 
opportunity cost, or law of demand (2). 
Knowledge of facts— The discussion, lecture, or ques- 
tioning observed only pertains to inBtltutlonat descrip- 
tions, dates, names, and the like (1). 

c) Verbal E:ipressions _ ' 
Supportive}RecBptivB~\i in the process of lecturing, 
discussing, or questioning the instructor keeps ^^tudents 
on' task or reinforces student activity by positiv^e verbal 
comments or by changing tone of voice; speed of tafk- 
ing, or diction, the Instructor is recorded as being re- 
ceptive. For example, while lecturing the instructor 
jlows down to. give students ample opportunity to take 
specific notes, while questioning students the instruc- 
lor, through probing techniques, leads the students to 
the correct answer and then congratulates them for 
critical thinking. Receptive (5) or highly receptive44) Is 
used to indicate the degree of support expressed. 
Neutral- The instructor is not observed to be changing 
speech^patterns or verbal comments in any way which 
would, tend either to support student activity or to belit- 
tle students (3) -"^ f ^ - 
UnrecBptivelDisapproying-=\i in the proqess oT lectur- 
ing, discuss^g, or questtoning the instrUbtor makes 

'tl , verbal comments which tend to belittle students or show 

% disapproval fof students' commentSi the instructor Is re- 

c:orded as unr'eceptj^e (2) or highly unreceptive (1). 
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d) Non-Verbal Expression ' 

SupportlyelRecBpti\/e—\i in the procaii of lecturing, 
discussing, or questlon>ng .the instructor attempts lo 
keep students on task otJJo Telnforce student behavior 
and comments by usingPsrrges In phyiical position or 
facial tKpressions. therfff ot. she is recorded as being 
receptive. For escample/wMle lecturing about a graph 
on the chalk board the instructor walks toward the 
board and^points lo the appropriate points on th,e . 
graph; while studenti are diicussing a given problerp 
. the instructor nodi and smiles m agreement! while ask: 
ing a question the, instructor takes a step toward the ^ 
student. Once again highly receptive (5) and receptive . 
(4) are used to indicate degree df supportive mstructor 
action. 

Neufra/— Thftinsiructor does not demonstrate any phy^ 
sical movemfnt or facial expression which would tend 
^ to be supportive or discouraging to students {3) 

r UnreGeptivelDiSBppfOving--U m the process of lectur= 
ing, discussing, or questioning the mstructor uses phy^ 
sical gestures^ movements or facial expressions which 
tend to demonstrate lack- of concern fon students, pr 
^disapproval of a student's comment, theMnetrucmr is-^ 
recorded as unrecBpt!ve12) or hrghly unrecbptive (IT 
The coding form is segmentid vertically .by ZO^second time in^ 
tervals sequentially^abeled 001. 002. OOi, and so on. to 138 Upon 
racaivmg a 20^second beep, the rfviewef records what tha GSI is 
teachmg For instance, on the 34th beep (11 min. 20 sec after the 
start of class on the videotape) assume the reviewer observes the 
GSI initiating questions based on a real world probrem which 'irt^ 
volves using one economic prmciple to obtain a goUltign' in. pos- 
m9 the question the GSI implies that even the -^umbesr siudenf 
in class should know the answer Assume. also that Ih^ jeviewer 
observes the GSI turn, and face away from the Itudfent iri posing 
the question .Using the operational definitions given abov#. tHa 
reviewer would record such an observation as follows 



1, 



034 



d35 



036 



Method_ 

3 s 



Objeci*^e 

.4 



^ " Ex^^&sions ^ 
Verbal \ No nver bal 



The 3 under Method indicates that iha inaiructor iniliated iht 
question or problem. The 4 for Objecnve .ndic-aterihai the ifi^^ 
structor is looking for a simptfe application of theory Urider'^^ 
headmg Expressions the twojs raflect (he la^t that the instruTOi = 
^gave both nonverbal and verbaj^ signs of strpng disappravahand 
unreceptiveness to the students^ 



1/a videotape demonstraiing iheb6 allferrialivti lyaching rtieihnd&, ^Ai' 



ificjilves. 

on^ vld^e^o tape^ fTi.^thls. vol 
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After Reviewing the entire tapei the reviewer staply calculatea th« , 
' ' ' \' . . ' -.. \' ' ■ ^ 

percentage of time the Gsi i^ent in using differmtit methodis objectiveei 

and expreasioni. • ' ' . . 

PreparinR the Sittnmary , ; riiling out th« Sianmary Checklist for Vidao-' 
tape Reviewing is a Ifss formal and tiiore subjecti^^e procedure than coding. & 
As shown in Table 3, on p. 10 the Summary = Checklist la divided into four 
categories^^l . e . , sumnary of videotape review' coding dataj expositian 
skills "flfed physical characteristics p student-instructor Interaction, and 
organization arid objectlveB* As .one gees ddwn/the checklist the categprieB 
become increaslngXy more" subtle and difficult to correct. ^ 
instructor's first taping episode^ the reviewar/critiquer and th« Instruc 
tor should probably concentrate on Category 1| by the third taping > they 
will ha^e dealt with Catagory It* and III problras and they can cQneentrate 
on Category TV* The Sumiary Checklist actually has two purposes: firstt 
it provides Important data Jor preparing the critique, ^nd second ^ a copy 
of the chackllst cai^ be given to the Instructor for reference after the 
critiquing session. ' 5 ^ 

Preparing the Crltlg^ue i To prepare the critiquing seas Ion the * 
revlewer/crltlquer must first gchedule a time wh^ thb GSI Is free for at 
least two hours. Then all the data must be^collented a^d BynthpsiEed==i 
i,e;p Coding Forms, Sunmacy .Chf^ikllat , GSl's Dai. y Teaching , Checklist , 
studant evaluations (±f''&^a^^i.^)^ at^^datk from previous tapl^ngs/and 
the tape itself* UBlng' aSi;.&lvl,8' information the reviewer/critiquer 
must set objectives for the critique* ^ These . objecClvas , will depend on , 
the instructor and how many times that Irts true tor has been taped, '^A- 
list should be made of all the points to be maie as well as whan to s^op ■ 
the tape* At this point the crltiquer ls prepared, - 

HANDLING THE CRITIQUE ■ ■ ^^----^^^^ 

How a critique is actually conducted^ depends on the tBy±BWmt/ - 
"t """" ' 
critiquer and the instractor. It Is a very subjective process and no 

formula exis.ts for successful^ critique , Foliowing is lisi^at^^g^- . 

gested principles which have prqven helpful at Mlnheso'ta : 

. 1 -The rawiewer/c^itiquer should try to eslablish'a friendly, re- 
laxed atmospNere ' ' ^. ' ' '• ' " ' ' ' ■ ^ 
2/rhe reviewer/critiquer should be non^JudgmentaL The pur* *^ 
pose is, to irnproVR iristructors, not judge them; " 



Sumnia^ Checklist for V[d©ot«pe Rovi«wlnB 

\/Summary of Videotape Review Coding DBta 



5 ^ 



Method 



Learnin^Obiective 



Verbal Ex|iression 



Nonvefbal Expression' 



It: ExpositionSkUlB and Physicat CharactensHcB 
Eye Cdntabi ^ - 



2. Mannerisms - ' . ^^ 

3 Voice (pitch, rate vojurna, artlculatinn) 

* 4 Df livery m general 
5. Ubg-q\ blackboafd (neatness, wise use ut specie) 



I Student-lnstryctoi ihteragttpn 

r Question techniques' (S|Mn. clobed. cJiiected, ,eversed, re 
layed, rhetorical, thought^provokmg, pausi for^ answerh, 
clear, precdnceived) * | ^ 

■ ''^^ . 

2. Attitude proiected Cposiiive negative or indiff^ent) 
3/ Motivation Qf the students ' 



\M Orgamiatlon and ObiectivBS ^ ' 

1 General structure of clasi ' . . ■ 
' V (W^radtictlon: pfovide ral,erencaio/.ptariing PPints; 
'■" • Sub-parts: ■sumriiarized arid referiedto outline, 
; .V Ending; surtifTi^Hzed-arTtiprQlecteid to the nei^^ , 

- ,2-1?fa thq mstructbrfTieet>tm^ . \ . 

,'1, Are the ob|ac<ives 01 the class, session consistent with the .. 

. course goals?. . ■ " 
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^ *W%,j^^^fprltiquor*^ role 

miky be ac^tadUor disregarded--^*—^ 



^'The r(^iipi?wlffcrit!qu should not try to^liange an instruc- ' 
tor*s style but instead work'ion improving that instructor'f ^h- 
niques tfnd skills/v ''^'^."'^ ^ 

5 •Thf^rev^©wi^/c^j^tlque^^sHbuld communication 
prfncl^ea during the cri|)que. It is quite yncohVincing to qx- 
plafn TO an InsTructor that eye contact Is important w^Ja you ■ ^ 
stare at the celling. - ' ? . „ i^^r ' " . - 

0 .The reviewer/critlquer shoffldipke personaH 
Some people are .more defensFve than ot|i©rs, and the crlti- 
quertnust be ready to adjust remarNs aGcordingly. 

7 sTh# revlewer/critlquer should provide tf^ instruotor with ^ 
motivation * 

8 .The instructor should be encouraged to try to see himself or 
' herself as the students do. Many valuable insights are obtained ^ h., 

this way/ ' ■ ' ./ ' 

9 i The revlewer/critiquer should make clear from the%eginnlng^^^^ ^ ; 
what IS expected from the instrOctor, iefore the first^critl^^^ ^ - 
the Instructor must be notified that th^aily Checklist rtfust be ^ 
completed prior to the videotaping. ^ - h V 

10 -The reviewer/critlquer should make sure that there is an p^/^, 
^agreemept as to what the GSI will work on and make a note of 

this for the next^i|ping session^ '.jr ^ 

ll*The revlewef/critiquer should not try to do too much In one 
Bessioh; a critique of a one-hour class should be kept to about ^ ' 
lw6 or two-and-one-half hours, ' 

12 .Experience at Minnesota has Iridlcatfed that at least three*fuir ^ ^ 
videotaping^ episodes are necessary for most of the inexperi- ^ : - 
enced SSTTTn the program, ' ? 

'1 13 .The revlewer/critiquer should * attend thi GSI seminart^ \ 
Teaching skills learned In the seminars can be discussedgpnd ? 
' reinforced during the critique.' 

^ 14 .The videotaping and feedback process should be completely 

confidantiaL The instructor should have complete controiover 

. who sees his or her tape. , , fe. 

' ■ — r- % 

DO-S AND pQN*TS ^ ■ ^ . 

. ^ ' ~~ '^-^ ' . . ' . 

— . . ^ ' Don't 

Try to get t|| instructor to \ ■■ / . . Try to 48 Imply tapa arid view 
view hlmaeltig^ students doi ^ "tapes %n a half haarted, 

' 1 nbn=syWtematlc manner. 

Focus, on one 0% two. ^in ^ , b« jud^ntal. ^ \ 

pblritb In each critique sesaion ' ^_ % . . . . . ' 

/ * * . V Put top wch in one crltlqufr;'^ 

' ' ^ . L sesfllon ^ ' 1^' 

V ' ^ . ' / . '^^ % ■ ^ ^ 

^ * Try to charige jan ^institietor 's 

- , ■ style (help Him Improve iti)* 

^ '^i ' . Limit the program to one or 

, / ^ / , *^ two ieseions par Inttructor^ 
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l)EVI'lLOPm^ OF TEACHING THROUGH -^E USK OF VIDEOTAPES 

Revlpw Notes 

1* What equ^p^ent arid arrangeinents are needed 1 9 implement the Minnesota 
videotape evaluatltj^ pracaii? ^ ' _ 



l*he tlifee malii pacts of the Minnesota reviewing process arei 



(2) 
(3; 












— — 1 ■ 

categortes 


on the 


Minnesota 


Ceding Furm For Videotape 








■ ^ -M 



















4, The four cat:e|6rle# In coding teaching methodi on the Mlnnasota ^dep-- 
tape Review JFf>ra aref, " ^ 



(1) 

(4) 



5. , The ' five cat&f^rles In t-odlng^ leaning objectives on the 
Vldeotap^^evleW Form^ef - 



Minnesota 



. (2) 



=ir 



(3) _ 

t 
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* 6. The ftve categories In coding verbal expreaslona- and non-verbal fX- 
presslons on the Mlnnaaota Videotape Review Form arei 




/.^''•'iWS seven moat Important su|ge|^l 

li.':'--:",- ■ ^ m ' 

'•'^bf* the Minnesota revtewJng prnf^dury art; 
■each of thfse aiiggeBtlons are Impoftmit) 



.Aonti- for liandl ing'the urir.lqiie' aspect 



(lifi prepared to eKpJadn why 



(1). 
(2) 

(3) 
' (4) 

(6) 





Chapter 12 _ * 
nOimSE ANp-^NS^CTQR BVAfcMTIOT 



, . , y^'- V, %mi Hansen 

■ ■ /■ ^ ■■ : . ^ ' ' ' ■ 

' ■ •#>,.:' v^'- ■ . -.^^ ■ ^ ■ ^ ^ V 

Teachers who /want to improve ^^tWir teaching are often aearchlng for 
more effective irothoAs. of obtaining ^felpful cements and auggestions ^ 
about their teaching* Students are usually retlele'nti collpagi^s and- 
otheii rarely venture intp your claflsroom; and the course-instructor 
evaluation aysteria that operate In mny colleges and uAVersltles are^^ 
not always specific ^^oughV to be mucj^ielp.y ' J 



ft 



GOALS" i 



The goal o/ this chapter is to desc«.be^^nt' comment on fleveral 
methods for bbEalning Aformatlor^and^suggeBUonB that can be of help. 
In, Improving one' s teaching. ^ v|^iSty of coulse-lnBtructor evaluation 
^forms is also included*© help Illustrate, what can be dona^ 



^ OBJECTIVIS 

/COGNITIVE ^OBJECTIVES ' ^ 
li Afte% reading this chapter^ you will be able to 

1. identify thre&=^thods for augronting information on your 
^ i teaching p%rf orm^ 
2^ list three , advantages and disadvantages of each method. 

^ 3, lde|itlfy three different types of course-instructor 
■ i evaluatioi^f ormsj ^- # ' ^ 



: AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES ^ * , ^ 

After reading this' chapter, you%±ll be able to 

1. value the Ira^rtantee of bbtalnlng addltlona^^d timely : 

Informat^n on. your teaching performance* > 

^■^ * , 

2* develop your own suppflemeijtary questlons^and/or f to 
' obtain the kinds of Information .you wsrit to have'^^bSut your, 
teaching. ' ' : ^ 
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*• 3. m^e use of the thtee methddB, as, appropriate, In get ting 
* addtelohal Infortdati^n that ffllght be helpful in lmpro\ " 
, your teaching. '" ' ■ : S 



OUTLIME OF MAJN gOI^ 



Supplasenfiary Evaluations 
yideotaplng 
Help frbm Ptsrs 
Coaolus4,on f 

Apperidixs ^ampl© Evaluation Porm^ 

■t5 " " ^ 




<s*. 
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4 V. 





CQIIRSE. AND IHSTRUCtpR EVALUATION: ' j| y . . \^ 




^ ^,^l)u,ring the past few years the ^'actlce reqi^lring caurscXand 
^ ^ inpirtJCtor evaluatloTis has becbme. widespread In^^lrlcan cdllege^^ and 



attention has fo'cussea on^/ tH;^, use of . thege^^^e^^ 
iking aaiaty .p^ta|,tl^,n3 arid tetiure dwlaions an^\ for r. 



universities . Much 

by departinents In mdki 

students in deciding what- bourses talte# t^iess' fefctentldn 4ias .b^^n \ ' 

directed to how thesa . and related^ evalua^tiqjp^ in^ptiufflenta tan p^yide 

useful information to help instrudtora impro^ve their teachl^ig- and; ©tJiart^(i# 

the learning of their students. ^ ^ . v ' . ^ \ - 

■ ■ ) ' ■ r ■ ■ ^ . ■ . ■ \ 

A brief ravi^^f the coursi=-ftt?frirctipr^ evaluation systiem^^ 

the Stage fox, our discussion. Ty^cally dep^tmentgL, tpl4ages and| Iri. 

some .cases t systar^wide unites decide to tiiake^ cortprehehsi.y^^#n(pirt^ 

;evaXua[felons of all courses and al-1 fnstrAtors.&at the ^end .-fi?^ each semes|%lf'* 

^ : ' ■■ 'J ' '•' ^ ■ - 1^ . ■ ^. '^^^ ^ ■ - A- - ^ ^ 

A Questionnaire form is. developed op aj\ eKlAl^a^fDrts Is aA^ftM to ^llcit 

ihe ;^ype^-of information deemed mo'stk j^sSful; l-Th© fqjpat of th^'questlpn- f 

V/-; * ^ ' ' - - * - ' ■ I C ..... Ji-V;.-*- 

ndij-f^s' requires multiple-choiQe answeifs thdt aref am^at^ie to maehrtnt; 

t&bulartioil* Of ten^ some Open-ended queft tfra ^so ined'atfjidi "I^spmy . 

qdies' feiculty can add apeclal questlpns^ of theip o\^. X^e reffp0n|ea v^o }^ 

' thd objective queattons are; then talliJd* th^ rekults of nM ohleetftve,* ^; 

questions and the student responae^b^ th^8U|^J%ctlve ques^ons are ^ # . 

Usually given to the Instructor an^^o th\^ btoartmeAt chalrmani and, . ? 

sometimes they aw. a^po available to othe^r college of^flcial^ andfto^^ 

students^ In mdst cases some summary me^^re o^ th^^^^fif^onses^to oi^br 

a. few questions are taken^as ovevall^ndlii^^ors sof instructor perf^mance* % 

; Interpretation of the avaluatioyTesalts^ however^^^s virtually ; 

nonexistent . Thay are feimply returned to- J^nOT^ 

to do what they wish with them. Instrufcori,^whosW i 

- ■ if % _ -r. ■ 

consistently high may at some time £ Ind themselveeCif^ominated for a 

t * ' 

^ teaching award* The vast bulk of instructors f^d ^em6ely^|p in the 
broad middle range of the scale and are recdgnlTCd ^s^^^^^^^^ rla^briably 
cpmpetent job, Insfcructors whose resurts are confis^j^tly low mayffl|»t 
rarely are, called upon to discuss their teaching%ltn others ^^hojmight 
be able tb ^ovlde them wlph help, ThusV although iouMe evaluaWqn ^^ 
information is uslally collected, it is of limited usefulni^lni^ g 
stimulating the aelf-awaren^s and a elf- improvement that make's for V r 



i^t^r^^ho^ar^' then free 
u^orCwho^ r^lti ate . ' " v 
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't^yj^i!^ ^Evin though; moat readers ot' this manual will hdve see^ one or more 
1*3%^od^4coWse cOur^-lh th6ij|fit It helpful 

fi/y%<^ T#ciud& a nui^ In; the Appendi^x to thls^hapter to. ^ 

'/.f.:^OTMitHte the 'gr^* diversity of jBva^ differing 
iniorSat ion they provide/ aS' the for^^^ indicate, three , 

^^rieB o£ lnfor4a.tlon are coilected;- an aaaeBaaent of the course, 
^!^'>^:46s»ssment of the instructot , and Inf drTnatlon on" the characteristics 
feyp^"tli0 'St^^ body of infdrmatiou of fers ^ 

^s| "^©naideVaUie potential analysis by chose who want to 

iipipre the interplay faetwean^^the overall ratings on t^^^e hand, and 
^P'iXistiudift^ cqursfe, and ins true jt^^^ the other. When this 

ll^v^infprniatiQn can be combined with additional measures of student ability 
(SAT Sfebres, for example) and student performance In the nourst* (final 
C grades), it hecpmes ppsslble tp estimatfc* a variety of '-pruduction 
■ functlDris'* o in edhomics, Ubtaining these additional 

aeaauras, of course, requires the developmeni: of a method of identifying 
\ the respondents without cpmpromisJng their willingness to give responses 
that reflect their true views* 

Instructors, on receiving their i^s/aliiatlan results , frequently 



find the. wri illuminating than the quantiuative 

indicators of their perforn^nce in specific atea^ (such as quality of 
t^e lectures or the extent to which the exams measure student , knowledge) , 
This is because the objective questions do not 'feKplain why students 
responded 'is they did while the open-ended^ answert prbvide an opportunity 
for gaining ifislght into the moLlvationB behind the responses. 

Various other methods to augment the information provided by 
.student evaluations also;eKtst./ Ont. is to employ supplementary evaluation^ 
for^. Another is io view a videorapH of ane's nwri ulassMom performance. 
A third is to seek the help of a peer who can perhaps oifyr useful ' - 

euggastions. Each of these suggestions is discussed below, 1 
SUPPLE>ffiNTMV EVALUATIONS • ■ ' % ^ 

The typical Institutional couFse avaluatjon •jccurs at (ir near the 
end of the course' when it la too late to t-orrecL any apparent 
deflclehcles^noted fiy stJdenta In the course. The aBSumption, however, 

",: - ' ■ . ' / . • ' A. 




;- ™— — / .^_,„.,_._„.„ 

la thftl wiHi 'the Btart nf a new lemestef apne Improvei^nt ran perhapi,be - 
nrhlfved. Hut again, nu offlctal 1 n£^tnat:lon||oyt whether any ,1^^ 
metif-actual ly csccura, can be obtaine^ntll yet another fl|meflter has 
Hirtpsecl .'' Lngtruotora shnuld be enc^aged^ fill ttiM W by un^'tak^ 
|;hel.Stt,wn guppiementarv evaluations early ^Ing the semester so that 
!thev ' an. If they wish, make what seem to be needed and teaBonabltf- 

lji(prii)*Bments. , ' , , 

\ twc. of th? exaii?>lefl In the Appendix are of mid-term student Bvaluatlon ' 
form8> TheBP forms or varlatlonB on the^ ijaW^Uclt Information that, may ' 
be helpful ad Justing one's teaching and Instructional praetlces^ 
HatHfularly for beginning instructors who have no track record, mid-term 
evalUHtionfl can l^ees pec I ally helpful In correcting some of the-^iore 
nbvJoHs deficiencies. An additional benefit cpmes from Che possibility 
,that imprnvements made early Vn the semester will result In better 
Pvalu«tlona at the end of the semester. To the extent that students.: ' ' 
ertloy the roursp more aiiH learn more as a reBult==provlded the coetB of 
naklng . ertain c hanges d., not nutwelgh the beneflts-our economic calculus 
would fluggest ..making the change, Ordinarily there Is no way of estimating 
precisely what the beneCltB or costs^wlU be. But to the extent that new 
thstrurtorB are working Ih the dark and do know Chat their teaching will 
be clnsely^crutlnizedA^talnlnR early feedback and considering naking 
apptoprlate modlf IcatlohB^ts more than likely to pay off. 

Whether or not a raid-term e4alu^lon Is used, Instructors may want 
t„ undertake their own Relf-ev41uatipiU I (Several eMmpleB of these 
sel£-=e.alv.atlon EormH are alio inclul4 in»^e Appendix.) They require, 
^;hat the Instructors answ^| essential^ Hh^ame klnds of questions as , 
nr.. answered^^v the students. Wirit l^^eful. about this approach, . . 
nslde from forcing the Instructors to^ook objec^ely at their efforts, , 
is that the results can he nompared with those from the student 
pyaluatlonp and. any disparities noted. ^ What Instructors think they ^ 
may be doing wl th considerable skill w not* receive Blmiiar marrks from 
ctudents. and vice , Just because there is a disparity does^not 

necessarily mean that' the faculty members should adjust to the behavior ^ 
siggested by Chelfe^students. But. disparities do help identify areas of 
putentlat rhangtvj^pMcf Imprnvement. . ' ; ' 
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% k persistent criticism of student cuurae-iiTistructor evaluatione Is 
^^Chat ths anonymity ol^fehe respandents encourages urif air comments and hides 
the failure of soitie students to meet the instructor and course material 
at least half-^way. tohuSj ih% responsei nay tell tore about ^^he students 
than the course or instructor There are ftgo ways to haridxtf -^fchi^^ 

1. ■ ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ * - .* . ^ _ - v. ■ . ■ t ' 

la to make sure that the erid-of-course evaluations contain queHlons 
asking about ^the treatment of apgclflc topics trt the coufae; ithis:- cai^ be 
done by adding appropriate questions to the ^ forme, ^nbther la to ask. 
specif icalTy about' the extent of ^student; affoffe in -t^e course; obviQus,ly, ^ 
■ the Snswars may be dif fitcult to Interpret but they do ref leer a concern ^ 
to l^Qk at what students are doing too. A chl'V^ appr^ich Is to obtain 
more Infortnation about the characteristics of the students at the beginning 
of the semester; suc^T information may hp3 p pitch the materlaJ at the 
proper level and t^e advantage of BOrae •of tht resources In the class. 
Thus J Information can be obtained through a start-^ofrthe-'term studant , 
questionnaire. The example included here is rather elaborara^ but It 
has tha-^rtue of suggesting a variety of types of inforMtlon thaL might 
be useful to an instructor. For many instructors a much abbreviated 
questionnaire would be adequate. - ' . 

There are, in short, numerous, ways of eupplementlng the regujar ^ 
evaluations by using additional avaluation instrumente* The cost of , 
administering these other instruments cannot, uf uoursep be ignored; 
not only must/the. questionnaire be obtained or devised and printedi but 
class time required for students to fill ^out the forme. This suggests 
the need tor limiting the .number of questions to obtaining only that 
Information which will be Useful rathef than a mass of Inforraation that 
might be "tntere&tlng'^^to possesB* It also suggestB the pusB Lbll 1 ty of . 
samplingja Bmali group of students irauher than the entire cla^s^ 
par ticuiarly in large coursee, , — \ 

Perhaps the most ef f ec t Ive' way of getting a udent ' eye view of 
your teachlne is tu have a class videotaped and Teplay^d iatei for your 
viewing* Moat people find the experlenr u 'an Intereating and yaiuabie ^ 
one, arid i onslderabl y less Lhreafenlng than they may have oxpected. / 
Much can Jj©- gained from vifttching a videotape of your terfhing'; Scimtt " ^ 
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. otvious and distractfiig mannerlimi^TMy^ 
^ speaking pace and diction dan emarge} eye contaGt can be checked| blaek- 
board tachnlqutes ^an be studied? and so forth* Many colleges and 
■\ universities now have portable videotape equipment that can be brought 
into *clasirooms to do the videotaping/ In o^fter c^ses, thC class may = 
have to meet in a specially equipped ropm when the videotaping is done. • 
vMost people find It preferable to have the videotape equlpraent brQUght 
to their classroom so as to >avol4 the disruption associated with teaching i 
in an unfainlliar ;oom. But even so, videotaping the class can create ^ 
' problems. Occasionally, students freeze up ^when a class session Is video-- 

taped^ Usually, however, they quickly forget that the taping ia.gdlng 
^ on, especially If the equlpMnt is situated in a back corner of the room 
" and out of fnost "students ' view. To the SKtent that the videotaping can 
'be done conveniently , it Is probably beat to have several tap Ings during 

a semester—bot^i to capture the various formi of teaching (lecture, . 
. discussion, etnj and to pick up^ changes tha^ may be observable ove^ . 

semester. V . . . 

It is sometimes also useful, rather than relying on your own diagnosis, 

■• . ■ ■ 
to ask a colleague who ta concerned with good teaching to view the tape 

with you and offer suggestions. Alternatively, there may be other experts ^ 

on campus who are available and can be .prevailed upon to critique yo^ 

tape. Finally, there are syatema'tic feedback processeB such, as that 

deacribed.ln the, chapter on the Minnesota videotaping evaluation syBteffl. 

HELP FROM PEERS . ' 

A 'third possibility, valuable but often difficult to pursue , ^1;8 to 
seek help from an under standing coy.eflgue whom you know as non-threatett4n|. 
This can be done by asking for help with some teachli#^problpra, prevaiiing 
upbn^ a colleague to observe one of your claBBea, or Beeking;ou.t other' 
assistance that might be available on your campus.' There may be-a roflter- 
of experienced, expert teacher a who can serve in this capacity, or thers- 
may be a teaching center that provides this type of service. The • 
, advantage of seeking, help fr9m others 16 the opportvAity it creates to 
develop a corttfnuin'g discuBsion of teachlrig that can be highly rewarding. 
' Clearly, 1^ 'p^ysfto search out someone who is known as a good teacher 
arid who/l^3oS"cerned with the quality of his own teaching. Such a persoft 



is fat WQ^B able and likely to offer helpful advice and counsel than a 
callaagus pieked at ^ndomj and such a person ^wlll be much less threatening 
thm a typical departm#nr chalrBan, y 

The rtpre specif l£ your questions, the more likely it Is that peer help 
will prove useful. ^*hW well is my material organised and might the 
dr£anization bf Jjaproved?^' "How effect 1^ am I In posing ans^rable ^ 
questions and obtaining responses from a variety of my students?'' "Do I 
speak slowly and clWrly enougff^ and with enot4gh variation to permit 
students to understand me and yet not be lulled to sleep or, day dreeing? 
These are far mbre useful in. provoking responses that mean something than 
requests for a general evaluation. ^ 
CONCLUSION ^ 

Three approaches to course and Hnsttuc tor evaluation have. been 
^sketched out here. The first Involves using supplementary evaluation 
forms to obtain additional Information on one's teaching performance; dhe 
second provides another "student i^lew" of your t^chlng, as seen through 
a videotape of your classroom activities; the tTiird involves tha^ use of 
cplleagues to provide suggastlons and\alp* None of these avenues of 
\.help should be neglected, because they c^n ^11 make effectlve^ contributions 
to improving one's teaching skills* ^ = * - 

' ECTRCIBES \, . - 

• . ^ ■ . . ' " ^ , ■ L ' 

1* Obtain the dourse-instructor evaluation form use^at your inst'itutlon 
and aospare it with the fot*i ^included* in the Appendix* What are the 
most significant differences b'fetween your form and one of those included 
here? « 



2* Prepare a midkerm eyaluation- fprm that you believe would elicit useful^ 
Mnfortetion a^ut your course ajM your teaching as of » say g the fifth. 
' Week the semester, % 

3. How would your own personally designed end=of-term evaluation form differ 
frpm the mld--term form you designed in (2) above? Why? ^ 

4, Design an instructor self -^evaluat loft forp that could be used in conjunct 
ti»oh with your institution 's^ course-instructor fqm for students. 



, As noted In the teKty a vkrlity of course .evaluatlbn inBtrutnentB ha^, 
beM.88se«bled to ihow ,th. kng. o? fo^s 

neceBsarUy reconnnended ; in fact, many of the foms are f too, l^g In 
right of their Intended ^rte- A taore limited range of ^Ject^ye qMBtlons 
(fan usual Ly capture the flavor of coutiWs.and InBtructori; suppl^ented 
with open-«nd%d quesblops to" yield specif Ic comenta and suggestlona. If 
' „c,t helpful ai indications of ho«. one Reaching c4n «e Improved, ^ch 
cofflneots of fer interesting Insights into the nature. 6 one's ■tudents. 

The .various forms are listed fitfst, and then a' £ew.co^en:tB.on the 
forms inre offered (the fSrms themselves follow this dlacuBSlon) . 

i, F.rtd^ uf C^rsg^ Student, Evaluation forms , 
1, Indiana UnivefHlty, Introductory EcorioralCB , . • 

i, Unlversltv of Minnesota . 
3. KdueatlonaJ Testing Service 

End of rnijrae_Faculty Evaluation FiOrtP , 
1, Educational Testing Service .' , * ' 

Til. MHjj-JgTm_Stud^^ Vom ' ' 

1. Educationai Testing Service ' " ' , '; 

t; 2. University of Minnesota ^ r * . . * ' 

TV . Start nf Cour^se, iBfeud&nt Informati on ^o^i. ' ^ . . , . ' - , \ 

: i if-l University pf Minnesota " , . ' ^ , ' ^' ' 

' '4ormil.i has beeMdeslgned fot^ a-speclflc teourse and reflects the.- = 
questions^ the t AhJng .staff pf tM #uriB wants to ^tain for that 

parElculair: #ar. This ■form ertbraceB a ^M^^^ 

objSti^e isfetions; It widely , and Sprre^ly emphasizes eonstfructlve , 
,Co™q^ts i#;ke open=eiide^ que^ and it does thlft, By focusing 

• attention on. the most Important suggestion for Improvement. , The 
^^rfivitBlty'pf: Minnesota and. the Educational Testing Service Forms • ' 
tt-2^3f both try fo get, it essentially the same matters^ Only. the \ 

Minnesota form ithe Supplementary Form) allows for op«|=^ed ^spotties. 
\v' . ,* Form IT j la unif&e becai^V it Is corrclatid wlth'^ttp forft 1.3 for 

atuienti. This permits th^ ident1.f ication. of dlspaWtl^ ' In the views ^ 

of" students' and that:.aA the :in8trHCtor . ^£ y6u are^^t" an^nstltutlw ' - , 



^ dlf f ere^ .form fr.em the one shown here, there Is! no reason why' 
not davelB a form par,allal tp it for youfr self evaluaLlon an'd 



which Jhaa 
' ^oii could not 

aubsaquent qompariaon with the resuits of the stud'en|t evaluation, ' - ' 

' BtoVm# IIl,l and 111,2 lllustr^ can be d6ne to obtain; early . * , 

' studeat reactions to an Instructdr's telching/ Elaborate foMs eucH as " 

s thaw are hot requlred| much useful informatiori can ba obtalneid by dimply ■ 

ai^klng students to give , their auggestibns on a blank shea ^ , 

provided to themv Please^note thatj fo .preserve' anonymityj' ma^be . ^ 

important to have the* cqnmfenta iypad by tfte^ secratajrlal staff. , ^' . , - 

.The Jl^l fortii,<ty,l) offers iritireriting possi^ilLltieB for obtaining ^ ^ ' 

. benchmark data qn.studentB| tlwlr dbilicles^ and v thfelr expectaclons. , * ^ ^4i/; 

'.4 . . a- ■ * v '\ '--^ v. ^ '"v^ ' ' ' ' * r \ " ' 3^7^^'^=^'^- 

Other^jnf drmation useful^ 1^ evaluating the 4^Lmpac couj^e qo ' students ^ ^ ' ; 

6an' also obtained thtough suVh ^questionnaires, " ' ; . 

Ota on uae of "Form 1,1 . Indiaifa Unlversitv ' / ^ . ' \ - ^ ' V ^ 

, A standtfrdiied course arid instructor^ Hv-aliiatldn' f nrrti "li adajinl^ttred in ^lll '-^^^^ 
^sections of ElO^ and El04 e^h^emes^^^'b^^ "outsider" U^eh the in- ' ^ \ ^ ''/^ 

\ atructor is not in the To(mL ^^^^ direciionB aTCuuragH complete ^candni ; ' i^tu^ 
deiit art^ymity ISfaesuredj 'an^ s^cvl^l, .^fforts aire made to get a hig4) r dBpWae v 
rate^ In seTlectlng questions f&# the i uslruc^^ of the Jiips ' ^ ; ^ 

tionp^lre (Queitione #7-25>s we consciously SMUg n.u omit queHLiona fb'af.^ . , « ; ^ 1 

. /deal' onl3r with populafiby or pjersonali^y , and wt ti 3 H^l . to ^Lnc^ude: onl^ " \ : 

tigns that psychdlogical theory Indicates arir as'^dt iated 4/1 tjr Lt^^ learit- ' i / f ' . 
ing* ^ By ^mltlng queations tu various as^ectu of Ibbaeryahle - ifi^cruL^^ i 
haylotj we^^hoped that low ra tangs might g£^e fn vina true Lor ^^pe^^ 

t ion fan how a or she might Improve his ©"tf her p^rfarmapce/^^' In def Igning Jour ' , ' « \ , ! 
evaluation quesi^onnair,© we also avoided \a format that p^rmiti stU4^©^ ' * 

ilinply marlj a ^andafrJ responsi dn a gingle sheet ;' trieJ ^-to.* Ibrce-* ' " / ^ 

students ^o read pqd" answer each/item separatQljr,^^nd | spac.e iti provided forv > * % 
« written comments on each' question* ' ^ ^ ' ' * 

For twelve (;pnsecutlve semesters sophisticated statistical anaiys Hfeve bean^ ■ 
. amplpyed to compare tan Ins tructor% ^student fratit^s the perfSttiance ^ ' h r 

, his or her students on a cbnraipn multiple choice p^rt f^f the final as^ri v^^le ^ ' 
holding the\influehcevof other yarifebles* cons tdnt^ T!^#e studies ha\/ei fmind ' > ^ ij 
positive and^ statis'tt^aliy signif icart^ a^sociiitiun iSe^een &Ludent akam / 1 
performanqe and Instructor's ra^irigs on the following eight qyestlonsr* 
^^7rH^9, #10, "mf, 1H^, #17i #20, and ^fa.i For .more Infbrmat^^n'seeT ; Plii411p 
gaundar'Sj "Experimental Course peveidpm^nl in introductory Economics at 
' . Indl^tta Unlverslty^% Journal of Econdmlc Education^ Specia] l^sue.Noi 4^ .Pall 
1977, pp^. 16-17*, ' ' * :: ' V . . ) \ " \ 
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ElOi COURSE AND INSTRtlCTOI^ EVALUATIQH 



; ThiB .v«iua»lon 1. to b» eenpletf ly anooynou. . Do ngi put'j»ur Dane ■nywh.M. Your iMtruBMr 
vlll not bt glvih -ehl- avaluielon .nd comB^it .h.it until .ft.r It h.. b„n .tudUd by our cou«. 
ev«lu.tori, •nd (not Hntll •fter all. iradei h.Vt baen turnad In for this qourM. 

So that your raiponaaa can be eoraiared with other inforwitlon aueh a» your.flnal couraa grada, ; 
^,°,^_^^^ho»li^«*l«.t. rour^ Itudint-nuBfaerJLBLJhajia^ 



Sh«at. <our ln.eructor «1U navir .at the ■ap.ratt aniwrt ■h.atV iVwlU .vineu«lly ba daaftoyM, and— 
your eonplete anen^lty !■ aBBured. . . 

Pleaa. take voul'tiM and anawer each queatlon caftfully. In addition to aarklnp your taapoiiie * . 
in SSI on the%.V«. an.«.r ahee,. add a. «any eo«»e«. you wl.h on thlr .valuation 2™'. • 
evateois consider Mrafuliy any crltlcU™ 'or eoBpUmenti you care to W^"- " ^ not h«»« 

enough timt to write' ill of the eoBmenCa you want, you are ur|,ea to write a letter directly t° 
"hai™.nrDepart«nt of Economle.." Th.ie evaluation, will b. u.ed In cour.e tad tewhini aaaltn-anl., 
corractioB of courie and teachln| ."probleiw ," and nonln«tlona for teachlBg wardi. • 

■■'/'- " » ■ ' "/'■ . 

m Barking reaponaes on the aepflrate anawer aheet-^ follow the dlractlona below and a lenfill. 

Dn not use a peni ' - 



St uden t Infennatlgn 



Put vout 



student Hunger In the appropriate pff« of the answer aheet. ( \ 

• Uote the socElon lah number written on the blackboard, and put thli nuabef In apaw 1-4 in front 

*of. whtre you put your sex and atudent nuraber. 



„ the'ramalnlng queationa below and In^ 1 of th. a.parate anaw.r ahMt. Not. """^'^ h**"","'' 
!Ion b«I«^ reJ ?he queati™ carefully .Tr?ci* your re.ponae on thla for™, and bl.ck.n l,.,eh. wr-Prta 



Anawe 
ques 

npmce tin the separate answer sheet 



ah 
tm 



1 



le iubtltla that is written on th« blaqkboard. 



ilils etetloi* of Ulbl, Introductory Eeonomles, carrlei the 
W«r« you nware of th^^ subtitle when vou anrollad In thli sectlDn of the course? 



Nrt 



^rr voti taking tlils course nty s required or an elective bails? 



Kequi rgd 
Kleetl ve 



i lsnae Indicate what grade you now reasonably eiipecf to raeelvi tn this courMt 



;a .^ a 

IS, B 

, C 

1), D 



4.. W»,at was your attitude toward the Bubject matter of this courae at the baBlfinln^ of thg aitmatirt 



i\ Vary InteresCtd 

H Sll|htly Intarested ' 

Neither Interested nor dlHlnterasted 

Rllghtly uninterested 
K. Very u^lntareated 



Ynur . attitude toward the aubjact matter of the courae, now, a^ the end of the aeniagttr li 
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A, Vary Interested 

B, Slightly Interested 

C, Neither Interested nor uninterested 
Slightly uninteraated 

t. Very unlntarested 



Knowing what you now know, and 1 f yo 
It was not a required courae? ^ 

^.. " Definitely 
Probably * 
< . riot sure 
n t robably nnt 
' Uerinltely noi 



u bad it to do all over again, would you elect to take thla courae if 



28:) 



Itiitruetar Evaluation 



' — ^ ' lha next 22 itAttMiiti (17^28) mtm ibduC your InitrucCsr. In mmt yeu mwm uk«d to IndicitA 

y||«cli«E you (A) icrongly Agm» (B) AgrM. (C) Httichcr AgVM or DisagrM» <D) DltAgr««t iE}P Sfirengly ■ i 
Dl««gf««« Nei^^ji Auib«T bsfora Meh belen, r«ad thm itAt«Mnfc eArafullf , eirels yaur r«if^ni« 



on fehl» •hMt, Afm biigksit in^Ch* ApproprlACa «ps£i on cha ■aparAta anavar ah^aE. Faal fraa to add any / 
coaMat* yeu-viah o^^tbla ahafti ^Laaaa piaka a aptolal effort to Qoenant In cha apaea follgwitig quaatidti 

7« The initry^tgr aaaMd vary anihuilaatic about taaqhlng thla couria* ^ 

A, Strongly Agraa ' ^ ' ' 

B. , Agraa . ^" ^ ■ , 

C. i^aithai Agraa or Dlaagraa 4 ^ ' . 

D, ^iagraa ^ 

1. Stroagiy Dlaagraa t ' ^ ' l - 

8«, Thfl Inatruetojf *a ■ttltuda Eovitd acudahca waa sympa^heClc and.halpfult He (or she) aaaoad genuihaly^^^ 
. edncarfiad^ that Eha •tudant undarttand tha aubjact matter In tha couraak 

Co^nta , /' 

, A* si rongly Agraa . o 

- Agraa 

C. Halthar Agraa or Plaagfaa 

' 0^ ^ Dlaagraa , ^ " " ^ . , 

t;, 1* Strongly Dliagrea ■ 

IRia inatructor aade Che objacttves and purpoaas of the courae and Individual aaalpnflianti vanf olaar. 
alwaya knew what waa axpaotad of ae. - 

s i Cdsmtenta 

^^Itronglf Agree ' 
B* "^Agree • " ^ ' 

Cp Nelthe? Aftr^e or jJisagrae 

D. blaagraa \ . 

E. Strongly Dliagrie ' . . ^ 

10^ tha lioA^orl^t axaBa» and quiziaa atemad clearly aimed a^major leamtng ob jactivea ■ and did not gat 
boggad down in trivial polnta or minor datalls«. 

GomBenta 

A. Strongly Agree * 

B. Agrea 

C* Neither Agree or D la agrea 
D* Diaagree 
' St^rongly Dlaagraa 

11. Tha hoBevork, e}iaaa» and qulszaa were graded and reLumad prompciy. " , ' ^ 
A» Itrongly Agraa 

1. Agree , ' . 

Cp Naither Agraa or Dlaagraa | 
D. Dlaagraa 

Ep Strongly Disagree . 
12 « Tha hosawork, axamai and qulizea were graded fairly and Imparcialiy . 

CoBn^n ta 

Ap Strongly Agree = ' 

B. Agraa . 
Q, Hilther Agree or lilaagree - 
D. Dlaagraa ? 
Strongly Disagree 

13 p The feadback 00 hoEsawprkg exan« , and quizzes waa very goqdj and enablad im Co und^ratand clearly 
" how well I waa^ldoing In the couraa. 



CotTffi tfenta 



A', Strongly A^ree 

B> Agree 

C. Helcher Agree or Dlaagrai 

D« Dlaagree ' - 3 

E, Strongly Uiaagcae 
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14 We InaJLructor look hi. te.ehlnR •# rloualy arid wo Iilw.yi wtli preptttd U ttgui^t clMs iiMiBting.. V ^ 

i Neither ftgree ior Dlaairet ; ^ , , % j \ * , . ' * / = 



* 11, the Inptructnr ^temtd'tP^pltch tht courie to theibittir *tudt^ti; and^ tended to ^hi 

A/ .Stfoiigly Agree^i , ... , ■ '-^ ' ■ . ■ . _ 'j ■ 

Cl Nel£heT**ARr§e or Dliagr^ ^ ^ ^ - • ^ ^ , / . . / 'J 

1). Disaj^ree ^ ' ■ ■ , - - , '^^ ' . ' " ' ■ .11 ' ' 

■■: ' i;,* Bt^bngiy nisagret ^ - ' _ - | ■ ' ^■'^ 'Z 

^ 16; The jiitfueto pitch the.courae to the roeref stiidents, and^tendtd to go to© •^.owly' for . 

the-'iilbflty-. , • •■ ; ■ ^ ■ ' ^ ^ > - ' ' " 

^ A* Strongly ARrfe 



•■2 



" li, Ap,ree 

Neither ARrae or Dlsairee 

b* Uisagt^ C \ . ' , / 

' ki Rtrongly DiiOgree 1 / ^ \ ^ 

17. me Inatfuctor'i yolce and^peaklni ability mada tt eaiy to undirptand vha^ wai beinfT"*^ 



class * 

A, Strongly Agree 
U. Apree > 

C. . Neither Agree or Ui^agree 

Uisagree ' 
IL. Strongly Uisagree 



Cog^e nta 



Instructor was free from dlatractinp or annoyl^ perional inanneflama that mad^ ^eirnlrii mtm 



1 



Cotnmentg 



19 



20. 



illfflcvlt. 

A. Strongly Agree . . 1^ ' ' . 
lU Agree ^ ' * ' 

'( * Neither Agree or iJlaagree ^ ' t ^ 

I). Disagree ^^ ' * ^ 

Strongly Disagree ' . . % . \ . \- 

Th^ instructor provided nniple opportunity , to dlacuse a*d rairie flueitlona about materiala pres.nted 

class. ^ ^ COHWenti ^ ^ 

A* Strongly Agree . . f ' , , ^ ^ 

B, Anree . ' ' ■' , - \ ^ 
Neither Agree or Disagree 

U. r Disagree . . 

t. ftrongly Disagfee . } 

/In explaining difficult polnj^s. the instructor wa« able to go beynnd the te^boak and supply ^fil 
examples and applications. ' ^ commenta 

A. Strongly Agree - 

B* Agree ' 

Neither Agree or Dliagree 
I), Disagree ^ _ ' . ' . 

Strongly Disagree / » ' 

Instructor aeemed to encourage^and value reaaonabU dlBOireeiitnt. about points raised in cUas. 
- - - . - QGmtmn t a 

A. Strongly Agree 

B. Agfee ■ " * .. ' ..^ 
C : Neither Agree or Disagree 
D, Disagree 

ntrongly Disagree 
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12« lliCylnttryeCiit ladt •ffsceiva iiwa pf^ bh«; blsekbsArd emphiililiig and '«iip lain itii ^oincg. 



23# ^« lM£ru€^Qr-| prcie«fiCK£lon« could have b««n Itnprovad with Che use 6f m overhMd^'projfctor, 
; ' glBulA^ion gaatfli jiovIm, «id/or oEher teflohlng aldi., ^ V *i 

' / ■ • = • : ^ " ' : . ■ CdBmcnee ^ ; ^ ^ 

■ r ^1 k4 'Strongly Agrs*; ' r . yy- v ' - ■ . ^ 

1. Agte# . . / / 

: /"y ;€,/i/jei£liftr Agree on&Diigree 
.■'•B,.'. Dieagree : ^ " . , 

. ■ Scrongly 'DiiAglse 

24 c th« IMC rue 1^0 r made. hlRvelf avAllablt lor ouc-af-clasa CQnaulxaclon and dlieusalQin. 

/ ^ ^ , Cosmenga 

; A* ' SEron^ly ^gree ^ . • ' / ' ' 

' -B. : Agree ; ■■ ■' ^ -.-^r. :-. ; 

^H^Hher Agrae or Diaagree , / . 

■ ^'D. u £)iaagtee ^ _ ■ 1 ■.■ ^- --m' - ■ 

^Crongly Pis agree 

- ■[ ^ ■ > - - ■" ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^- / ^ - . . .. - = ■ . ^ 

2%, The lAecrucCQir so arouatd my inCeraaC C^ac I was inaplretl to InvesElgace thm subjece beyond the 
fomal eourse raqulremenca, - " . ^ ^ ^ 

' - • ' ' = / - . > Coinmenta 

■ A. . itron^;^ Agre#.'' ■ ■ ■ 

■= Ntlther Agre-e isf Dlaagree' ' ' / c , , ' ' ■ '^'T' ■■ ■ p \ . ' ' . 

.0. . Disagrea / ' \ L ■ ^ ^ ' " ' \ * 

' E, fiirongiy Dlaagrte ' ' ' 

■ . ; ^ . ... ■ ' ' ^ ^ . ■ " ■ ■■ " 

26*. In teirms of overall Eeachinif ef faccl^anass , and es^^arad to df:h#r 1 n E ro d ugje^CT i^ouia a ' i na t rue to ra 
you have Had ae I.U, ^ how would you fraA your Insrruecdr 1^ this eourae?*'"' ^ - ^ - ^ 

. „ .' '-^ " \ ■ CoifiifWin ferf . ■ -■ ■ , 

■ A, One of the very best j ;^ ^ ^ ^ - .. * , 
U, Abovtf^ averagy ^ / 

c. .Awewge : , ■ / ^. • ^ / . _ . 

* U. Ba low average / / l ; ^ ^ i ^ ' 

t. One of the veryiworst - - > . \ 

27 « If yena had another chance to gat Chls^ Instructor in another uGurai, would you 

: ' • / .-^ ' ■ ■ 

A* . Try hard to get Into his/her /section 

B« Be pleased to have hirn/her again, buc would not seek him/her out 
C, Hot care one way or Che other ^ 

0, Rather not have him/her again . ^ . ' 

E. Try hard to chauge> sectlona (If assigned to hlm/hef) 



PLEASE 



Cn^^EHT 



28. What one .thing could your inatruccor do Co most Improve lUy/her effartlveness as m teaehar? 



m 



whsHliir 'y^M (A) Strongly i Af^re 
.Dliiegre^^ Ndfe the number hk 
res pdnat on this ahB^tj ah^ b 





_ If you'flavf no bails for rnxg 
fn th^ ilij^aratt ahswtr shiitt ^bla 

W Fe^l fteit to aid any viw^enti /yb 

th the siVste foXloiilng question ?/^p. 
■; • i : ■■ ^ • ' ■■ . ^ ■ ■ 'i. i * / 

: -'A'. . ' ^ V 

■ - - ■ •' ^ ■ / I- ■ ' -v. 

Jhf, «ubjt« ^matter of jhia ^c^^ imp^t^nt and relevant In today 'r iro rid < 

' " ' " ' Cofmiant^ 
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'dut the eeurii. In nosC saita, you are Mke*4^ indieate 
(fc) Neither ARree or Dlgagretp (B) DUagree , (i) Stronply 
^ment belc^, read the gtatanant carefully, i.lreU your 
yTORtlmttJp«£jt^nj^th«^i*pat« 

CIRCLE any *reaponie end Itave the appropriate epaeaV 

. : ' . * J ■ ' V ! ■■ ' •' 

t^r iheet, Please maHe a speelal effort to Eointnent 




A . S tf ong,iy Agree 

k^te^ ^ ^ ; ; ^ 

C#\ Htlther A|*ree nr l>lsagree v / 
blgagrte - * V ^ 

itronpiy Diaagrefe , ^J ^^ 

subJ^.^*^; raatt^of; .tlilg,qodFflp'fi^ntil£€c^Uy ehallenglng 

A. \, StFonnly Agre^ " , ' 

B. :/Af4rtr^ ;^ . ; * , / \" '^s ^ '' ' ^ ' ■ " ^ " ' ' 

Neither Agree OF Ulang^rte / " . ? 
D* Diaagrtt fi / - 

ftrengly DiJagFee C-^ 7^ ^ . V ' / . , i - 

■ ■ ' . ■ " i ■ ' ^ ■■ ■ — ^ . ' * 

31, The^toplca cover*ad In tlUa ciD,tf^^ and Incegrated. 

* ' N V ' . i " ./ - ^ ' Comments 

A* StFgnf^ly Ap,ree ^ J 1 - 

^ C. Neither AflFee or DlsagFet^ . ' / i , , 
. ^ ■ 0* ' DlfiagFee ■ * s' % = ^ ■ . ' ^ . . ^ ^ ' < ^ , 

'/"P* ! itr'ongly . Uisaprea T . ^ / 

Th« slie of tlUs elass waa appropriate for this type of cdtir^e, • ; i 

■ ■ / . Cowmenta 

A, strortglv Agree ■ ■ / f ' ^ 

^B^^ :Agr€e"; - " . / . " . ^ 

C/ Neither ^^^ee OF Dliag^ee ^ ' . , " 

DlsagFee.;. ^ 'j ' ■ < .■ ' ■ 

Strongly DiaagFee / . ^ 



32 



33, 



The clasa room facilltleg for this cla^a wei^ appFopFlaCe for thlaftypi of course, 

. . \ ■ / ■ ' , / ■ / . " ^ ComnentB 

■ A. Str©i>gly Agree / j /% ■ ■ - "^^^ — ^_ 

B» ^ Agree. ' ^ / \ \ 

C. NeltheF Agree or - UlsaRree = / . ' ^ 

D» DiaagFie * 



, E, StFonnly Ulaagree / ^ </ e / 

34i, The, textbook pFOvlded a /lubg tontial contrlbutlbn to what I llm 



A* r St Fondly A^ree ^ 
B.' Agreed ; / 
CJ. Nefther AgFeefpF DlaagFiie 
U. UtsagFee 

F, Strangly Dlsalree ' 



rned frorn this courae, 
CoBaaentB 



o 
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ft. «,ul^ir/fe4U («h« P*i«tP.l: cWc^opV) provided . .&«.ntl.l ad,*iflK«tlon 



/Micriisr AgT«« QruiBagrea . ' 

i , WS^ ^r te / , . ' , ' J, 

37,'. A^. "-"U or =y «P«l«e. in .M. cou„.; . w^d nH. r« ^« ^ 

^>tw-^_ Strongly Agree . / ^ • - 

' Agree u : 
■f i NelEhB^ Agree or Plsagree 

■'''■^^ b- Dlasgree ■ ^ ^ ^■■■/'^ 

Strongly Disagree , * 

^ It. Co«p.r.d to textbooR. you Lav. ueed in other introduatpry course, at I.U. ^ho^uld you rata Ih. 
>\ textbooit in this cpurae? ' C^enU i 

/ V ^ . ^ . ^ , ■ ■ ; 

5 := A. One of *tne very bopt ' ^ ^ . * 

J Ajove EV^rage / ^\ '^^ ^ . 

j- " ; " V ftVer&ge ' ; . * ^ .\ ■■ \ . " • 

0, yrtlow average /i^ ^ 

.li*y o< the vary worat ^ . ' 

39 Ca«p.rea W reqUl^.d r..dl„ge («th„ than th. prluelnal t«tbooK) you h.v. oV^^f imamSaSL . 

• ^^"!MVS'. h.w wo.ld you r.« .h. r.,ul„d r.adlriS« l« thl, """g^ 

.^Om!«? wi the vat7 beiiC 1 ' AV 

B. Aqovc averagi ^ V ^ 

C, .Average ■ . ^ * ..... --A 
' Beluw fttftirage * / » 

E, £omu of Che very worst ^ N \ 



PLEASE 



40. viiat^^ thlr.g could be done to most improve the ^ftectlv.negs of this caur.e? 



J 



2 Or 



o 
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stiiflerff (Syaliiation jnstruction 

part It Mudhint tiyaliMlpn fornri 

/ ^ servto center 



Course 



Quarter & 'Year 



■V- 



E 



ISTEO BELQW ARF: A NU>fUE:R Of t^ti Mif 
ESCHlBlMCv ' iNb tRUC T UH BEHAV f-J'i 



FKEQpKCV OF OCCURENCE 





1 1 Piri C t fiEa t n. . 
'■ * 


WO PARTS. 


BOTH 


p.irtH must be 














i 



XMi^afcd/fhe frequency of "oe*^ 
cureii.eypt JLuh behavior by 
ejr c JLijl^ the numher of tht ap- 



IMPORTANCE ^ A ' i| : ■ ; 



^^^ta tiie ii^J^Jnce of this 
behiJVior to you an It r?r'^tes 
to thm course btlng evai^fted 
CI re 1 @ the number of the* appro- 
pr lat e /alternative = _ ^ i 



The Instill c tiit ' 



I, Is co'\cernedtab%^ 
of his f each 



l«b%^l the ^|ft?Lti 



2,„ Is geri^uineiy iiitgrested in/^*" indents 

3* w^il inf^^ed on the ^at* rial 

preBented. ^ ' 



4^ ' Clearly, tndlciitef^ wh^^^nli 
tentH will tioVf^rj / 



matfcM/ial' 



5, , St imiJlates euriost^t^ ahuuL Ctie 
' Kjybif^Ct matter / 

:> . ' / _ 

6. .Has tfft Iry^e! eg t/lng .style 




pre?ien€Ht ton . / 



7. Org^TniseH hi 



lectures wel i . 

I 

nbetr*ait Ldeae 



8, Cltaarly interpret 
^ and thfiorieH 

^'g* Attempts to Lt^ulate ciAtly^ 
ibll (ties. ^ ^ 

10,^' Keeps tbfe cour?s^ moying rapidly 
enough for the material' ' 

. 11. MakeN good use of eKamples and * 
1 1 lustra t Ic^ris , ' ^ 

.12* Reiatep the" malarial of thin . 

.course^ wltin uther arba^of " 
knowiedf.e . " ^ ' ? » 

'\ ■ . \ J ^ 

13. Presents oV ^allows various poLnts o| 

V J ew . * " ^ " . 

14). Digcusses ret't^^it d^ve lopm^nts^j in^* the^ 
^ field, ' ^ ^ 

15^ Is aware whmn MtijBents are having 

difflcu'icy in understanding a topic. • 



4 

n 



.A: 



16. 



M eW^ % t ^c 1 e a r liow each tiipic fits/ 
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17. ijivfjfe yXpJ ariat Ions whif^h ^re tilear 

■ .^nd tQ^r)i| point ^ - 

la. W»ii"imi*H questions froffl students. 

19. I'i/l/;'|l -. ('., I n.H.V idlln I iittlp. 
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. .. r 



iliPON \'i\ur.\: 



The Instructor: 



is, .Ciejkrly dtfines student responsi^ 
b/*Wtt^s In the course* 

21 i Demands a reaionablt ' affiOTTflC^fff ' 




5 »f 49 1 




work. 



^ 22. Invitas criticiBm uf his ovn\* 

t 23, Is enthusiastic abQuC*^ hi B subject , 

24 Is ^umori\rs at appropriate times. 

25,* Gives adequate information during 

the course regard ing • student prt)grees 
through^quiEses i tests nr other feed-=: 
. back. 



26, Encc^rages class discusgion. • J " ^, 

Fleasa use^Ltfems 27 through IT for ryHpundJng to nny 1 



I ,1 
1 ,2 
1 2 , 



3 



5 4f . i«5 1 



t^ms ially deve!V>i)**d t ht^ in^.t rat tnr . 



27. 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31. 



4 5 ' 53 ; ^ 1 



4 ' 

V ' 5 
4^ 5 



6 ^ 



FOR ITI:MS 32 THROUfiM jS, me^Hfe ttrcl e the n^tiihyr uf f h^ apprDpr-pte ruspi-iir. 

Clfcie only .Qi>-e numbur fur^fc tiuch Ixtaiti, 



32.^ What is the averali value oi^tliU rnurse to your 



Not 

Val'^b 
' .1 



,Very 



'iKtremi'Iy 



ty I Slightly 

[.kble^ Valuable Valua6'^^_^ H Valuab U ^ Valuabli^ 



3*3. Whr^h sex are ygu 



la ' 



1. Male 



2 . F^-malc 



, 34. Which of thf J'bllowin^^ ^^'pP^y to you? 



f 1 . y Free hut II 



nior 



2 Sopjlonior# . iffienior 

'overall cu||Ui 
less / i 



b. fiiMduh^te Studeni 
6, Adulf' Rpociaf . 



iff li 



35 What' is your ^o'ver'^ 11 cufiulative grade point avGiage (GPA^J 

i,99 or less ^ / J.^ 2, 51 - 2 .99 5, f.^k = ^-00 

^ on = 2.50 f if< 3,00 = 3.50 

36 W^JjiX/ gWde do yoyf e^>ct .to get in this . ourHe/, 



2 • 



^ 4, ' D 
5. .F (U) 



BfS) ^ 

37"^ lii ^Ehi^ rourse wit^tn your major proy^ramf 



1. N ^ 
a, AudlL 



9. Other (pleaRe sp^Liif y )_."^ ^ 



' I. 



No 

f 



iB.' Is this course vfreq'uired qr uptionaL? 



2rf 



ERIC 



1' ^Requirqd ^ 



2^ Optioua^; 



At 



^QRNQN 
^ SLJRVEV 



^I'HA ' quesbVonnAi t-g q! yes you 



for 1 1'' im|jf a^^ement . PlenM'=* 



sgpr^LEMErN}!. 



measuretiient sBtvicps center, 
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Courae 



InstPuclor' .„„ 



i Please «k'scribf* ^your sel f Mi order to qivi* y^ur inetrMi^tb] an '.dea ^of 



Vocjat: i i inn L/Edu .'^t t cna !• P ia^iB ' 



Grading 'Jptiont A N jS-W lOther 



=^f-'or what >^easons i f1 *ynu tal 



\ 



s aouree> 



J. 



C: 



'2 97. 



I. 



3. HOW mucli and In what ways 'do you feal this course haa eontcibutel 
to your education? . ^ ' 



302 



4 Please comment on tl4.foilowing charactaristiub of the inHhructor 
ae they enhancad or detracted tram the courBe^ 



/ 



His/her graSp of\the material 



CommuniGation akills 



Attitudes toward students 



2 9 H 
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5 What thinq.^ about thiR aourse of instructor particuiatly htalghtBn.d 
■ oi dlniirTi shad your m'<tlvaticui reaUy to 'get into' the BUbject matter. 



PLcia-ae r-omiMPnt brifFlv un the piiftitMilar Bttengths and/or weaknasaes 
or o^ar ali rif M.c followirit) n\ hht-y relatr to your expL^rlonce tn 
tt| i cjcjilf br tn wIiji you qot oiitj) of it 



Heaciiiii Material 



M.ifidtjU L R 



Wt 1 then A^Ri^nmHnt b 



Teach 1 1 »q Assistant Ir-J 



uthC'T Student E 



ERIC 



29 0 



30A 



4 • * 



The most diiappotnting? 



8. PLeaee make any EurUu.c Hv^Luathfo rnrmnenta oi .uq^efatiQnfc -J^r 
improvement here, - 



ihflnks f(,i v'..uj null. 



f 



ERIC 



ERIC 



Form 1.3 ETS . 
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Student Imstpiuotional Repsi^t* 



This questionnaire gfvti'vou an Opportunity to ejcprtss an^ymously your views of this course 
and the way it hps bttn taught. Indicate the respanse closest to yoi"^ ^uv^ by blackeni ng the 
appropriate ovaL Usa a soft lead pencil (preferably No. 2) for all responses to thf questionnaire. 
Do not u^e an ink or ball point pe*i 



SECTI^fTl Items "1^0. Blarken onn responst^ riumber for each question.' 



■ i 



*^ NA (0) - HJot.Apiiti) fir dori't know. The itdti 'Tie"! du^-s npt 
* sptj'y *0 ^l^i^ qour^j^r inltiMictOr, or yDU sinUJ^V i'^ P^' 

^ abl^ to give^a knnv^lgdgi«3t)i© rfjlp'iristj 

"^ffA- (4) - Sl ronbty Ag rne Vou strongly ugret" vvit^i the italeinent 
/ . as it appli^i^^ to thi^i rours^ or Initriictof , 

A V}\ - . Agree. Yoii agrut* rnoVe thari ynu di^greP- ^ifh th@ stdta 
mnrit as it apnlu % tn this COur^iB Or initrijrto*'. 
J D (2) " Disagree, You Ui'idgfce niore thnn you aqreo vnXh the 
staiMment a? it d|:3pi'MH to this course or insiryriorrj 
SD Ml ^ SirDngiy Dis-ip'u*'. Vqu strongly disugrpe vviifi thr^/ 
^,t,itemeM| 'f rjiiplius to (hi^ \:o\iT%f^ or inslrurtox^ 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15, 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



The instructor's objtjctivfis for rhp ( Oiirsf- h^ive l?etMi fn.jiie clcvir 

There was consic^^rahln acjreeti^ent bptwi'eo the cinnounned obiectives of ttie course jnri 

what was'actually tauoht....... = — 

The instructor used ciiibs {|rrie vvelL = = 

The instructor wa^'readily availahlu fur consultatKiri wah studynts.....,..,...,...>. = ..-^.-= 

The instructor seemed fo know whr-n students didn't utuierstdnd the matenal. ... 

Lectures were too renetfttve of what w... ifi the textbook (s). 

The instructor oru;ourdqud stutyiOs to think for therTisHlvu^ 

The instructor seeiTifMl nenuinD^y coru.t*,' /liM:! with btudr'nts' pffMjrt-^s and wjs actively 

helpful ^ . . < . 

The instructor niadt? heipful rot nn ienir. ou r^^jpers or ex.jrTis 

The instructor rnued cfutllooyinfj uuij .tiOf^^ or proi)lnrns for discussion.. ■. ■ . 

In thiscldSS I feft frc^e to jsk quustions or uKf)iHS5 fny of)ir^i()ns.. • 

The instructor vyas Well nru[>aryd fur f?a<'h class . ■ =■ - 

The instructor tolfRluduiHs how they wruld bu t?ydluHttjd in thr c oursu.. 

The instructor sur^TTmari^i.'d or umphasi/ud jTiajor points iri teriures or discussions. . ..... . 

My interest in'th?? suf^jec! ar^oa ims iiMun siimulatucJ by 'this course.. ..-^^ = = = ; 

The scope of the course has been toc! liiJ^ittKi not rMiouqh maturial hijs betn cover ^kJ 
Examinations refh^ctecl the importiim js[)ucts of thu course . . 

I have been puttinq a qood deal t^Mffoi t into thi^ coLirse...... 

The instructor was open to otiM>r viewpijints ^ ..= . .. ............. 

In my opinion, tlie instructor hns HKCooiiilished (ib accomplishiriq) his or fier objectives 
for the course . . — - - 



SECTION II Items 21 = 31. BIdcken one rusiHins*' numljui for each tiuestion. 



SIR Report Number 



21, 

® 
22, 



For my preparation and ability, the 
level of difficulty of this course was 

Very elementary Supit'v^^h.ir ddfu ulT 

Somewhat elementafy ^ Very difficult 
About right ^ 

"\ 

The work load for this course in relation 
to other courses of equal credit was 

Much iKihtur ' Heavier 

Liijhter ' ^ Mu.:li he.ivter 

Al)uut the same 



For fTie, the pace at which the instructoi 
coveied the fnaienul duriny the term was; 



Very slow 
Soniewhat slow 
Just about right 



Somewhat fast 
Very fast - 



24. 
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NA , SA A O SD 



To what CKtont did the instructor use examplis 
or illustrations to help clarify the material.^ 

Fr.H(uontly r Seldom 

Occusionnlly ' • ) Never 

Questionniiirs continuvU on the Othui side. 



Ci'pynnh! i l.iy LfJiirHiinruiJ Tetfing Scrvit.p. All Rights RewrvttJ, 

Nil piifi qf ihP ntufif/rsi i nstfiif. t l^ep'nt rrisy liR Hdnptert Of reproducgri 
in /iny foMfi vithruit r)W'i n^r,inn'™fcf itmg frdrti ihn puUliShnr 



D72IV1RC1 14P300X 
283^62 



3m 



2&. 



128. 



Was eliM size satislaclory for the 
mathod of conducting t^e class? 



28, 



Whit grbde do you e?c>3ect to receive in 
this course? 



Yti, most of tfii time 
No, olais was too large 



^ No, glass was too small 
It didn't makji any differ 
fncB one way or the othtir 
Vyhieh one of the full owing b«st 
dfserffiai this course for you? 

Mgiowreguirement ur^ 



A 
B 

D 



Fail 

Pass 

No credit 
Other 



,27. 



felaotive^within majpi field 
Minor raqgirement or 
reqiHred ifactive out- 
side rnajor field 

Other 

Which ona uf the followirig was yoin most 
important reason fur selecting this cnurse? 

F fiend (s) fe» unimefMiud it 
Faeuliy ddvijor'*^ ^ecn'mrnundatiori , 
JeHCiicr^s exnelitnt leputation 
Thourjht I nu. \Q mfi!>^ 3 S(iOd qTBd^ 
Could use p^iss/nu eretiit nption 
^ It was requir*»d 
Stibjcct was jf iDtarest 
Oihur 



College riquiremini but 
not part of my major 
or minor* field 
Elective not required in 
any way- 



29, 



What IP your approximate cumulative 
grade point average? 

4 1.00^1.49 
7 L ess than 1.00 
r None yet==frHshman 
iif trEin.Jer 



3X0 4.00 
3.0a3.49 
2J02.09 
2.00^2.49 
1.50^1.99 



30. What is your class level? 



' FreshiiUin 

r Sophomore 

3 Junior 

31. Sax: 

' Femcile 

*3 Mite 



■* Senior 
:5 Gnidudte 
fi Olher 



SECTION III items 32-39. Blacken one rfisporise 
for each qiiestion. 



number 



32. Ovirill, I would tv^c the texibguk(s} ... ............ 

33. Oveipil. I would rate the suppienientifv readings 

34. Overall, I would ratr the qurility of tDa exams... .... 

35. I would fatL* the qenoral qunMty of flm lertures 

36. I would rate ttie ovfjrail vnlurt uf c\w discut^qtons. 

37. Overall, I would rate the lahoratoricb . . 

38. I would ratu the oveiall value of thi^ nourse to me as...... ... 

39. Compared to other instrrjctnrs you hhve had (secondary school and college), Uosn effective 
the instiuctor beun in this cour.r ? (Blacken one response number. | 

One of the most Mcjre effective 

effective than most About 

{among the top 1 0%) (amono the top 30^0 average 



Not LIS effective 
as mosi 
(in the lov^est 30%) 



ijue ut the lesbt 
effective 
(m the loweFt 10%) 



SECTION IV Items 40-49. 



If the Instructor provided iupplementary questions and rt-snunse options, usu 
this section for responding. Blacken only one response number for each question. 





NA 


















40. 


-a. 






i) 






•i. 


s 




41. 
















■h ' 




42 


'V 


D 


fi 






i ' 




'5' 


t ' 


43. 


iA) 




'2' 






•I* 




'■L> 




44. 




' 1 ! 




'1' 






f.j • ? 




9 



NA 



45. 
46. 
4? 
48. 
49, 



if you would likf^s^iNfe auclitlonal comments about the course or instruction, use d sefwirdte 
bheet of paper. You mrnht elaborate on the particular aspects you likod most as well thdse 
you liked least. Also, how can thn nourse or the way it was taught be iiriproved? PI ! AS^ 

give; these comments ro the instrlictor. 



ERLC 



If you have any comments or suggestions abouLthis quesrionnalrR (for ekample. thu . ontunt or 
lesponses available), please send them to: StL|d^t Instructional Bepufi. EducatiaiM T^^Mtng 

*^ ^ . 



Service, Princeton. New Jersey 08540. 
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Form ETS (to be completed by the Instruc^r) 

Please respond to each ^tem according to how ^ojwould describe this course, your teaching, 
or the students enroiled. The items parallel those an the student form and wi^r^ive us the 
^portunity to see^ if some of the Items are tapping information already known-^^oit In- 
structors . 

^ur Name/ - Name of Course _ - 



SE^TTON 1 , 



Items l^4i 



Directlon&t Circle one response number for 
pen or pencil you have handy. 



^*question * 



— - 
Use any 



. 2 
3 
4 
5 



2 
3 



SECTION 


IT. 


NA 


(0) ^ 




(4) * 


A 


M) - 


D 


(2) - 


SD 


(1) - 



:L In my opinion the work load for this 
course In relation to other courses 
is probably^ 

1 Much lighter 

2 Lighter 

3 About the sme 

4 Heavier 

5 bfuch heavier 

4. The extent to which I have been using 
examples and illus trations *to help 
clarify the material of ^this course i^i 

1 Frequently 

2 Occasionally » 

3 Seldom 

4 Never 

Circle the. number that represents the response 
rlosest to your opinion, 

(0) - Not App licable or don't know . The statement does not apply to this course or 

your teaching, or you simply are not able to give a knowledgeable response. 
(h) * Strongly A^ree , You strongly agree ;-wlth the statement as it applies Co this 



For the atu'dents enrolled^ the pace 
a^which the material in this course 
is being covered Isr 
1 Very slow^ 

Somewhat slow 
Just about right 
Somewhat fast 
Very fast 

2, For the -students enrolled, the level 
of difficulty of this course Is: 
1 Very elementary 

Somewhat e 1 eraen tary 
About right 
Somewhat difficult 
,Very difficult 

Items 5-21. Directions : 



5. 
6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11, 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15* 
16. 
17; 
18. 

20. 
21. 



course or your teaching. n »•« 

Agree. You agree more than you disagree with the statement as It applies to 

this course or your teaching. . Hoo 

Disagree . You disagree more than you agree with the statement as It applies 

to this course or your teaching, n 

Strongly Disagree . You strongly disagree with the statemei 
this course or your teaching, 
I feel my objectives for the course have been made clear to studeuts, 
There has been considerable agreement between the announced objectives 

of the course and what is being taught....... 

1 fee) that I have been using class time well ■•■ 

1 have been readily available for consultation with studenta 

1 feel I know when students don't understand the material 

I encourage students to think for themselves in this course 

I have been genuinely concerned about whether students learn and try 

to be'- actively helpful •. ' 

1 make a point of adding helpful conments on students papers or exams, 
I have been raising challenging questions or problems for discussion., 
In this class, students are free to ask questions or expresa their 

Dpi nion.y • • . > . • 

1 think that I have been well-prepared for each class, 
I hflvp Informed students of how they would be evaluated in the cou; 
I have suiranarized or emphasized major points of lectures or discu^ Ion. 
1 feel that students' Interest in the subject area la being stimulated 

by this course ( • ' " . . . , 

StudenLs seem to be putting a good dpal of .effort Into this c 
1 fpf'i that T am open to other viewpoints, 
T ftsel that T am accomplishing objl 



NA 
. 0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
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actives for the course at 
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9 




It a 


ippl 


les 


to 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


.4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


■4 


3 


2 


1 




3 


2 


I 


4^ 




2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1^ 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


I 


4 


1 


2 


I 



MiditmfSiir 

Form III.l ETS * STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL REPORT 



The eodas SA(1), A(2)/,. 
have bean ravaraed 
SA(4), A(3) In the 
latest r«vlflton of/thla 
form. 



Name of Instructor^ 
Nama of Courta 



5. 
6. 

7. 
1. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13, 
14. 
IS. 
XL 

11. 

II. 

19. 

20. 

21 

22. 

13, 



Tliii ^estiDnAiire glvci you in opporlunily loexprcis anQnymously your perceptions of thiscoufie 
and ilie wiy it haf^ften Uughl. Risponiei will bejummarued and given only to your instructor. 



SECTION I 



l^cmi Erections: Circle one response number for each question, 

/ ""^pencil you have handy. 



; any pen or 




For Ae, the pace at which the instrucior 
co^rs (ho matcriai i%i 

^ Very slow 
A Somewhat slow 

3 -. Just about right 

4 Somewhat fast 

5 Very fasi 

Tor my preparation and ability, the ievd 
of difficulty of thisiourse is: 

1 Very elementary 

2 Somewhat elemeotaiy 

3 About ri|ht 

4 Somewhpt.difncuU 

5 Very difncull 



The work load for this course in relatloti 
to other courses gf equal credit Is; j 



Much lighter 
Lti^r 

Ab^l the same 
Heavier 
Much hea^ei 



To what extent does the initructor use 
e;(amples or illustrations to help clarify 
the material? 



Frequentiy 
Oc^aiionally 
Seldom 
Never 



SECTION IL Hems 5 23 
NA CO) 
SA (I) 



A ^ 



SD 



(2) 

(4): 



Directions Circle the number ihat represents the response closest lo your 
opinion. - . ■ i _ 

Nor Applicable^ don't know. The staiemcnt does not apply to this course oi 
mstructor, or you simply are noi able to give a knowledgeable response. 
Strongly Agree. You strongiy agree with the siatcmunt as it applies to this 
coufsa or instructor. 

Agree. Vuu agree more than you jisagree with the staiement as it appUes to this 
^d^irsd or instructor. 

D/i^^fj^. Vou diiagree more than you agree with the siatemenl as it applies to 
this ^eurse or irl|tructor = 

Strahgt}' Disagree. You strongiy disagree with the statement is it applies to this 
coutfs©'or instructor. 



The inifrucfor's objeefives for the course have been made clear 
There has been considerable apeemerit between the announced objectives of the 
course and what is bemg Uuglit , . . . . . . ' . . ^ 

The instructor is using class fune well . 

Tlie initructor is readily available for consultation with students . 

The instructor seems to knc^ when students don't understand the material. ... 

Lectures are loo repetitive 01 what is in the textbook(s) 

The instructor encourages sludciits to think for thefTvelves .... 

The instructor seems genuinely concerned aboui whether studenis learn and is 
aciivcly helpful ^ ■ ....... 

The instructor makes helpful comments on papers or eKami ... 
The instructor raises challenging questions or problems for discussmn ... 
in this class I feel free to ask questions or express my opinions 
The instrucior is welNprepared for each class 

The instructor has informed studenis of how they would be evalyated m the course 

The mslructor symmari7.es or emphasises major points m leetures ur discussions 
My interest in ihe subject area is beini stimulated by this course 
The scof« of the toursels too hniited, not Lnough material is being covefed , 
I have been putting a good deal of effort into this course ^ 
T^e instrucior is open to other viewpoints 

In my opinion, the insiructor is accomplishing his objct^tives for the . 



NA 


SA 


A 


D 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


' 3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


I 


2 


3 


0 


I 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


I 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 . 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


2 


J 



4 

i 



THANK YOU 



a J I 
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Form III. 2 Unl vergltv of Minnesot a . , 

■ " - - — - - — — " ' 

^ ' ... SURVEY OF STUDENT REACTIONS TO COURSES AND INSTRUCTION ■ ^ 

» MIDQUARTER - ; 

Directions. Listed below far. b number of "Btatcoents about the ln8tr,Uctor th« course. 
iSEr-and examinations. Please Indicate, by punching out the appropriate jesponsa 
on t e';orta^punch card, whether you agree nr disagree with each statement. 



THF INSTRUCTOR: 

1/ elearly Interprets abstract ideas and 
theories. 

2. Makes mo want .to learn more about the 
f^ub jec t . . 

• I 

3. GlveB explanations which areclear" and to 
the point. 

A. Makes It clear how each topic fits into 
the nourse. 

5. Hakes good use of examples and Illustrations 

I 6. Is aware when students are having dlf f icul t^— 
" In understanding a topic and ciianges his 
approach or offers additional explanatloni 

7. When appropriate, relates the material of 
the course. to other areas of knowledge. 



Does Not 

TSi^AfTPP Uncertain Agree Apply 
(1) (2)" (3) 



8. Adds to the understanding of the required 
reading rather than merely repeating it:, 

9. its genuinely Interestpd in the students 
in Che class. 

10, Spends an appropriate amount of time 
relating text and lecture materials. 

11. Ir> well organUed. 

12. Welcomes questions from the studenrs- 

13, is available for Individual help. 



THE COURSE: 



Student responsiblUties are clearly defined. 



15. (Jourse topics are related to one another 
and follow a coherent sequence. 
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tHE CpURSE {Continued) 



16* The amount of work rtqalred Is apprqpriate 
for the level of the course* ^ 

17. Studefits are given infonnation during tha 
course regarding their progrees» through 
quiizeB, testSi or other feedback. 



Does Not 

Disagree Uncertain A^ree Apply 
(1) (2) (3) . 



AND OTHER READINGS i 
18^ The text book Is clear and easy to understand.^ 
19* Referenc| materials are readllV available. 

20. The amount of assigned readlnE i# reasonable. 

1/ ' ^ ^ ' = ' ■ 

TESTS OR QUIZZES^ . ^ ^ 

21. Were appropriate^ tn^length for the time 
available. ^ 

22. Cave students adequata opportunity to ^ 
show what they have learned so far. 

23. Were made up of questions which, for the. 
^ most part, were 'clearly and unamblguoi^ly 
*; stated. \ ^ 



r- - 



COURSE ACTIVITIES: - , , 

Directions: Please rate each of the course activities listed ^eloW according how ' 

■ ' * Praetl-- Gener- Out- I 

cally qf al,li» standing / Does No't 

No Value _ Va 1 nab la I n -Va lye Appl; 
(1) (2) (3) . 



uable it is to you. 



24. Class lectures. s 

25. Labs or demonstrations^ 
Zb/aec Itatlon/dlscusslon sections . 

27. Assigned problems, projects, papers, 

28. Student committees* 
29*Coulrse readings. 

30. tuscus^fons %n class. 
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Bureau of Institutional Research 
University of Minnesota 
Winter Quarter 1970 ; 



Form IV»1. 
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PleaMt i4i!nK .ibnut the f<> L Low! ri^^ f^yeRe i ^Mis I gLr-U 



university flieasureinent serviced center 
siudeitl intofpiionpey • /' 

BH, M>M l.'-!u^r hp^^^^i^^** ^iri tailor the rourse-^tn thaf t Usg, 



r. 



'yir*heHt answfir fLir each- 



t leiH^lf iCilL LoilH ht'Ht ip 

1) 1 i ! " you? ^ 

Hnw many i;redits^are yo" 
i'HrrvliiR thin quarter'^ ^ 

Iftiat your liver^l l _ 
( cumui lit I^f*^ grade- 

fhLq ' riur.^f U' your ; 



I)- FrPMiiinnn ^ , ^) Hfjphomtjre ' 3) Junior 
'•4 Uraduat H ^turfeTrt 



j ) 5 fir f ^^w»« 

J) 1 'I 1.^.:. 



J 1 



J) i:^ - 15 



4 j Senior 
ty Adult Rpeciaj 

I) 16 ' 20 



5) 2 1 > or mor-^ 



) 



n Miruir 

2) P N 

0 ' 



31* 2.5 
1) Nad t her 



2.9. 
J 



4) i.O 



6) t?Rt yet' decided on 
ma lor or mlritjr 



n Other (au(!itor, visitor, etc-.) 



Rubier! =matter MPeaR? 



lUn/ uitir^^aad are yon Ln^eac:h the fnllnwing 



fhvMhnl S(:lenr€St pbyslrn. bloln^v. lieniiFtTv. '-U. 
heliavlnraj f^rfenreHi ppy-h"!ogv, m.m i n i ngv , etc - 
HumatUCieBt 1 1 terrftit r ^ , muR i r , arr . H^f 
Hymhnl iiystemB! math* 1 i ■ . comrutt^r r. lonreH, e ^ 
UnguapeR rRpeaklnM. writing) and romiim rH rat 1 -n RkillR 
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Vour Hist 1 iiVt orMnigfif -MpfM ifv hm 
two .iHl M ) {'Ma I atPHHiMf -.u.pIh. 
writf* I'lO'i' |n md *''^er^er^' 



4 
4 
4 
4 



. How extensive Mr your background in fach of the t o 1 low Lng subj ec t^a tter areas?\f^^ 
^Cir. l7^r'T/ % or 4 arrMrdLng fn the Rtrengtli oF your background . 



1 

15/ 
V 



PhvRlcal yclences^ phy3lcR, lyJnloKy. rhem!R"trv* etc.' . 
Behnvtoral Nnl entails ^ psyrtiology, soriolbgv, etx . 
HiiMian f t leR : I Iterature . mus f c * art, gtC * 
Sy{nbi»l Hy^rem^^ m;irh* I'os^J'^ eompuf fM '^rfpuj^eR, et c » 
l,aiiguag€?5j (speakhm*. wtitlng) and rnnunu ri i ( 1 1 h'n ^;kllLf 



Y«Mji ' '^'ifM ur nH«ht specIFv Mtip'or MH 

jt.^ddit lenal ffr€a#; if to, please ) 
gj^l^vM . ^HtPi i-ri an4 WHwof here 




How much ir> fiuenc e dl^- each of the f oIIowIe^ hnve , v^ur dyMslrin t/i take thj 
Clrcia 1,^2,' 3, or 4 aucording%to the degree of lnfluenre = 



i ij£ii ae? 



^20. Course was required by- college, depJrtm^ent, pt prq^ram ' 
2i/ CDurse was sujgested by CQllege, depai jment , or.progrflro 



22. Course was saggeai;^ by faculty advisor 

23. I chose che^ course for educational reasons ( (nterfeiS't 8 * goalaV 
curiosity J . etc . ) / ^ - , 

24. 1 chose the course ^or non^educat lonal reagtiij^^ fnunvtfnl^nt 
ttmej place^ etcj,)^ 



Ygur Instructor might specify una ur 
two additional reaaone; if pieah^j 
wr^te tKem in and ^nswer'^here . / lb. 





I 




th taking about 
Igt iC9 to you? 



t your own educational needs, Jiow imp urLan i ^ach ur Ui^ fqflowliiH inHtruiiLoi . 
? Circle 1| 2, 3| or k according to Its ImporLance c^- you, *- A, ^ 



ha rat: 

i 



27 
28 



C 



The instructor comniunicat en ef f cut Ivtl y 



The= instructor keeps the [jrea*^ntat inn org.in Ut-j 

?9. Thfe InfetrucLOL^ Is opyn tu uLher viewpuiiiLb 

30\ The instructor stimulates mv to Lhlnk 

t. 

31. The I net rue cor motivates me tn work 

32. The instructor has a firm cammand of hi a .^uhn^c 
JJ, The instrucg>r Is accessibly uutsiUti ^tf liidHH 



}k The In-^triicLor lets me know ear Ly hov well 1 im^hjin^^. 



Your lnst_ructor might specify one or 
two addltioniil characteristics; If 
please write them in and answer liere. 



r 




I 



Finally, your Instructnr might speuLfy bomu adiJifinn.il jiiti! 
Tf sn, plea?5e ^rU^ them in and fUiswur her.^ 
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tifapter 13 
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'S faR^L^SROOM TEACHING ■ 

W?*L#e Hansan - ^ 

NEEDS / ^.Aj 



'••/I picture ia woreh a 'thousand >or^s ^" smkM thu Impo^anQyof 



how they can be employed most effectively In the" classroom 

GOALS / 



knowing; how a wide array of ^^siial l-fearnin^ klde can Be e«ectl;^ly 
utilfj^'by economics' instructors to enfich thelr^chlC ^ Economtrtrf 
have iyplcplly limited themaelveB to blackboards and .mimeographed 
hankuts; .But rtpw a, variety of other materials are becoming available 
which •shouit} be' considereS^by economics InstructorB in the dBBign and \ 
teaching o/ their courses. The proUferkion of various teaching-^earftlng 
aids, has created a neel to review the o^ortunlties they provide 'for ' ' - 
enhancing the learning of e^noraiJs, describe hdv*^ get'accAs to^aome^ j 
,of these aids, discuss the. costs thei^use entai^^a^t of fef > tipa on 



■ The goal of thji chapter if to describe the variety of learning aid« 
available Jor use in t^&chlng college-level economics, to indicate the 
strengths 'and ,wfeakneBses of each, and to provide flpecific suggestions 
that will help new users of these aide^emploE them effectively in their 
teaching. \ 



OBJECTIVES 



COGNfT-IVE OBJEnTIVES . , , 

After rei'ding this chapter you will be able/to 

1. identify six major "types of teaching-learning aids. 

2. list two strengths and'^aknesses of each type of aid. 

3 identify five tips for using blackboards, 'handouts, overhead , - 
' • . ' ' ttansparencieB, and slides-films-videptapes . . 

4 i Indicate hW these, aids can be used in a student learning center. 
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JffFlCTIVE^ OBJECTIVES ^ " ^ 



After reading this chapter, you will ' 1' / \ \ , / )^ 

* ' be aware ©f the many, weys '^_at .visual mnd a^diovi&ual aid^ can 

^ • /b® ^ enhance the ^qua^ty ofc econdMcs instruction. 

. ' 2, b^J^to iricorporate'some.of the Suggestions provided here/into 
' your own teaching* . ' . 4 ^ - 

\ •/ *^ . OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS , ' 

i' Blackboards, Handouts, and Ov/rhaad Transparencies ^ 
^ blackboards " j ' ^ . ^ 

Blackboard Tips ^ 
^ Handouts ' . ^ ' . ^ 
^ps on Handouts - , . , . 

' , * Overhead Trattsparenci/^ f 
Technictf^.Tips ^ 
Ina truot^onal Tips 
Sl'ides, Films, and 'Videotapes 
Slides 



Films . 

Audi^tapeB >^ . - . - 

-V^^d^o tapes ' ■ 
. Tips on the IJse of Slides, Flims, Audiotapes, and Videnrapes/ 
^earnln^ Center Use of Teaching-Lfearning Aids 
Referertcas ^< 
Exercisei 
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' ' LffABMTWr. ATWH FOR CLASSROOM TEAGh£nG ■ . * ■ ' 

Tq. be .^effective t^rhers of ecoBDtnicB, lnstrub;^s - should rely on 
^ .tiiaWv their voices', good eye contact, their lecture notes, and the 
"\^4^ii^6s#i8aied to-their students. Most instructors have long recognlpd 
^^^l^l^^jfe extensive use |of 'blackboards to display outlines, diagrams, 
'^^a-,%nd''triei like. With le^s frequency they prepare handouts for use in 
^ ] C cldsl o>.outfide of It,, to help Explain difficult concepts, introduce 
' " ■topical materiul, or augment 'the lectures or texts., iut o^y recently • ^ 
have' a sprinkling of economic^ 'teachera begun to make extensive use of 
. audiovisual instructional aidSj^ch as overhead projector tr^sparenoieB, 
slides, films,- audiotapes, and. vide^apeB. . , ^ 

Though a considerable number of instructors get by without fihe use ' 
nf any teaching aids whatsoever, most of 'us realize that we cannot rely 
Qi, the powi'f of our spoken words alcyie to conmunicate effectively to our. , 
students some the. co^pleK materlal^e teach. We are , therefore . already 
condJUoned ih use at' least the bUrtboard. We also know, from our |Own ■ 
exper'leiZfl/ students, that alternative modes of presentation can help 
get the material across, in part because different students learn In 
' diffprrnt ways. And we recognize that teaching aids can reduce the time 
It takes to present certain types of mater ial-^thereby helping us win the 
f'lght against the finite class time we have available to present the 
-abundant an^ount of material we want our students to master. Yet moat of 
us^fall to exploit to the fullest the variety of aids available and tha^ 

we know to he useful- ' ' ^ - ' 

Teaihiflgalds can serve several distinct functions. The first lB>.^: 
to help students understand the ground to be covered. .This is reflected' \ 
by our course syllabi, our introductory comments at the start of each 
class, and the.outllnes of the day's lecture we sometimes make availSble 
to students. Th an important sense ^these are summaries of what is to 
follow. More than that,. they can embody our instructional objectives. 
At still another'level they can serve as what educational psychologlfltB 
have called "advanced organizers," that Is, they provide the brAad ■ 
scaffolding within which more detailfd information and examples!^ be : 
fitted by the Student learner. Most InBtructors view th^e prepar^on 
of a svUabus-as a normal part of their work in providing students Uth 
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a roadmap of ^he course. They are less iikely to provide addltionai road 
Mps and prepared at^^aents to help students anderstand where . they are 
going in par^ticular parts of courses and individual lectures* . 

A second major purpose of teaching aids Is to provide material that 
complements what is presented orally in lectures* This may involve 
alternative treatments of the Bame topics which can help student^ under^ 
'stand the material better by allowing them to appro^h it from. another 
direction* We of ten explain^ a concept or principle orally, for example, ^ 
then Illustrate it with a graph, and perhaps conclude by giving a 
numerical axample, purple of the wholu ^exercise being! to reinforce 

the original oral presentation. In other casaa, we present a whole 
stries of examples to illustrate the use of a single poncept or principle 

* A third purpose of teaching aide Is to present what might be c^led 
substitute material, which takWs Btudents ^beyond what can be presented 
in the lecture and texts and whic^fi aliows them to further their know- 
'-ledge independently of the ^structor. Slnbe substitute materials are 
just what the words'lmply, they are usual Ly contlned to printed hartdouts 
which students can study at thyir leisure. With the deveinpmeut of 
wall-equipped student learning centerB on many uampuses, hawHver, there 
are now. good opportunities for making Hvaiiablt an array of ^audiovisual 
materials directed to students who want to go tseyund ^the^terial cuverad 
in the course and to others who may require remedial instruction to 
fill gaps in their knowledge and skills. 
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turn^^now to a discussion, ot thu advantages and disadvantages of 
a variety of classroom teaching learning aids, the availability of the 
materials, and tips on their classroom use. I take up blacktx)a r ds , 
handouts, overhead transparencies, slides^ films, audiotapes, and 
videotapes. I conclude with suggestions about iiow the student: centers 
that are becoming Increasingly common at universities and « ulieges can 
be <ef fective places for storage and use of such materials. 

BLACKBOARDS, HANDOUTS, AND OVERMEAll TRANSPARENC I 

BlackboardSi handouts and overhead Lranspareiic les are fairly good 
substitutes for one another, I wlJl, tlieretore, rnnsldei Lliem as a 
group. 



' Blackboards .' Blackboards offer the Cheapest, moat convenient, and 
In many ways most effective aid in' presenting important naterial In the j 
claasrooin." Outlines, graphs, pharts, , figures, data, proofa, list8--an 
can l^e d^^layed. on blackboardB wtth a fair degree of ease. Such 
materfarcan'be written otf the blackboard before class,, or students ban 
follow the development of the material as it is written on the bla^kboftrd 
during the course of a lacture. Modifications can be made Quickly, errors 
can be corrected easily, and ^tensions can be puraued. For the Instructor 
all that is needed ±s a plecr of chalk and an eraser; no prior negotlatlonB 
and arrangementa are necessary. Extra colors of chalk enables the 
instructor to highlight particular portions of the blackboard display. 
For students there are considerably benefits from both the visual approach 
and the act of having to follow and then copy the material in their notes. 

, Blackboards dp,^ however, have some Important limitations. First, If 
material is to be copied onto the blackboard before the class begins, the 
Instructor must allqw time for this task. If done in class, the InBeructoc 
not only loses eye, contact w'ith the students but has reduced verbal contact 
also while concentrating his efforts on the blackboard. Second,^ it is easy 
to be careleis in writing on the board, particularly when writing quickly, 
and errors frequently occur. Later, corrections of Instructor errors are , 
not always caught by students. Third, the students' desire to copy the 
material of ten Interferes" with ^he teacher's objective to present 
additional mafrial; the commentary usually proceeds faster than students 
can simultaneously comprehend and write.- Fourth, though colored chalk 
can enhance board work, students are not usually equipped with colpr 
pens or pencils to replicate the colors In their notes. Fifth, students, ' 
too, can introduce errors in copying the material. Finally, the limited 
amount of blackboard space in many classrooms often necessitates eraBure 
of material before It has lost Its relevance for the discussion. Thus, 
while blackboards offer considerable advantages, primarily for the 



instructor, they are by no means perf^ as a teaching aid. 
■ fllackboard Tipa ^ 
1. Where poaalble, plan in advance what material iB to be written 



\heae have been adapted from an MIT booklet , You and Your Students, 
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on the blackboard, in what order it is to be- placBd, and how it* ta to, be 
arranged . ^ >< ^ . ^ 

2, Use chalk which is aoft enoughj and bear dowti on it hard enough, 
to produce lines which show plainly from any part of the room. If your , 
chalk tends to squeak, hold it at a sharper angle with the bfackboard. 

3. WriteTmore than large enough for clear aftd unambiguous reading 
from any part of the room. This. will generally be larger than' the 
Instructor nedr the board would guess; Letters whosa height is ahouf: 

.,one=half percent df the depth of/ the room are adequate, if they are drawn 
heavily enough Letters two to three incites high .will suf fioie In Bniall 
claasroomsr letters four to five inches high are nfeeded in larger lecture 
h^lls, (Some lecture halls are too large for the use of a blaakboard at 
all, and overhead transparencies must be subatituted . ) 

.4, Adjust the window shades or other Lighuiug arrangements ho that 
the blackboard is free from reflected glare. if ^his cannot be done, find 
out what portions of the blackboard are "dead" and avoid them. 

5. Do not use colQred chalk indiscriminately. If you^want your 
blackboard diagrams to be aids to initial understanding' but ^ dp not expect 
students to copy the diagrams in thalr notes, the use of^ coloted chalk 
can be very helpful. If you expect students to take complete notes from 
the blackboard, remember that they are probably writing with. one color 
only. Do not, therefore, us,e colors the student cannot copy 11 a 
drawing could be made cT^earer with white chalk aione, plus a little more. 

efforts ^ 

6. Write, print, or draw neatly and legibly = Do not scribble. Use 
^ Standard abbreviations if th'eir meaning is obvious, but du not resort to 

abbreviations as a cover-up for spplling def iclenclea, 

7p The blackboard Is the vlsuaJ rounterpart to the oral presenta- 
tion. Devote equal ,care to each. The cQmbtned impact on the senses of 
sight and hearing is the objective'. 

8. Talk to students J not to the blackboard. 

9. Stand in such a position that what you have written and are In 
the process of writing Is 'not obscured by your body hut clearly visible. 
Lef t-'handera have some advantagtis here, but r j gli t-handers can manage 
well with practiCB in the minor contortions needed. 



10. , DO not, as a gtneral rule, begin writing in the middle of th« 
blackboard, Write In nplumns rather than lines across the whole black- 
board. Start in the upper left=hand corner. Proceed downward until a 
ftrBt--eo4uTOr-lg~fl:13e 

If you reach the right-hand side of the /hoard and need more Bpace, erase 
the entire first column and begin again, from left to right. Systematic 
use of the blackboard makes note-taking easier for the student because of 
its orderly appearance, and permits your listenerB to review fhe past , 
steps you tmve taken .without searching for bits Here and there. * AC any 
point in a lecture, an orderly and sequential set of notes should be 
obtainable If one. were to photograph the blackboards. In lecture hallB 
which have vertically rlslng^and q^erlyln^ boards , begin writing on the 
outer or front board. When It Is full, elevate It. and continue on the 
Inn^r or back board. Thus the entire sequence of the presentatlon|^ill 
be displayed in the most orderly and most useful way. • . 

Handouts. Printed handouts-^one or. more sheets of paper given to 
each student containing material to be gone over In class or to be studied 
outside of class-are another useful but lessWld^ly used classroom. 

teaching aid, . . ^-n^ . 

""Handouts-have some Important advantages over ^iie blackboard. They, 
can economize on class time by being' prepared beforehand, they can be 
annotated by students, they can (shouldT be read easily by students, and 
they minimize errors by cutting .out the steps of copying the material 
first onto the blackboard and from there onto student notps. In -^addition, 
handouts, including already-printed materials prepared by others, can be 
used to make longer and more complex material available which Is not 
posslble.on the blackboard. Of particular Importance is the possibility 
'of ^eprod^cing pictorial material. . ' ' • 

There %rft, some offsetting disadvantages. *A principal one is the 
cost of preparing and reproducing such mterlali With typically limited 
supplies budgets available ;f or most departments, there may be little 9^ 
no possibility for using handouts. Another difficulty is that handoutp, 
required both more advance planning and coordination with the secretarial 
staff: Those instructors who prepare on a day-to-day basis will not 
have enough time: to ger such material available for timely use In class. 
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,Kai thoae who hkva limited secretarial help or can't get along^wtth the, 
■ecretarlal staff that la available may find the time and effort for getting 
tha handouts togathsr too graat to even conalder th&ir use, ^d, finally, 

nw egpyrlg htHaw^pasBed-lp-4^76-re8trt 
wl^ which Instructors have In the past reproduced copyrighted material 
foi ciasarooiii usa^ 

The aourcsB of handout material should present no great difficulties 
for most instructors. Some /of the material will be developed out of the 
Instructor's o%m knowledge 61 economics, some will reflect the difficulties 
students loay be eKperienclng In mastering certain kinds of knowledge , and 
some will represent the choice of particularly appropriate material 
prepared by others and used to complement whkt the Instructor Is attempting 
to do* For the latter purpose, the daily newspapers and weekly news 
magazines offer a rich source of material that* nan be used as it Is or 
readily modified, through rewriting to circurawent copyright problems. 

Tips on Handouts 

1. .The usual advice'^on the preparation of printed materials holds" 
It should be well organized and written, clearly arranged on the page, 
titled and dated ^ carry a course . identification , and s^on, 

2v It la wise to limit yourself on the Tiuraber of different handouts 
you provide. Students find it frustrating to be deluged with large 
nu^era of handout sheets (particularly if tip number 1 is not followed ' 
and the handouts cannot be organized Into their notes because of the 
absence of titles and dates). If you do plan to use a series of handouts, 
it may be better to assemble and staple them before they are distributed ; 
this will not only preserve the order of che handouts but also facilitate 
their retention and use. 

3/ Students also dlBlike receiving handouts that don't seem to have 
an obvious purpose* If they find that early handouts are not used in . 
class discussion, do not complement the conjpent of the course p are not 
helpful in completing problem sets, and do not help improve their exam 
scores, It is highly likely that the handouts will go ^nread. This 
represents a waste of the instructor- a tirae and the department^al 

resources used to provide thera*' Be clear as to the purpose of the 

I "^f • " ■ • ■ ' • 

handouts you provide. 

I . • , " Si H m ^ ' 
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4. The ultioate lolutlon Is to' prepare the needed handouts for an 
entire 9CT6Bter, and arrange to have them sold through the campus book- 
store or some similar enterprise.^, Although the costs can be exhorbltantly . 
high for small courses, cost economtsi-rame-^to-piay-a«-ctosB-s4^^ - 
increases. While such preparation of handout packet, r^ulres considerable 
work before the course begins , It pushes the co,t of the handouts ^to 
students and off the department budget, and It frets the instructor of . 
concern tor the preparation of handouts once the Murse begins. 

, Overhead Transparenc lea . Overhead transparencies represent a kii^ - 
of hybrid of blackboards and handouts. An overhead transparency projector 
allows the inst^tor to' obtain ekarged images projected onto a screen 
at the front of /the room of either previqusly prepared transparencies o^- 
the unfolding nkes or diagrams written by the Instructor as he proceeds 
through a 'lecture presentation. ^ The major advantages of oyerhekd trans- 
parenclea accrue by freeing the Instructbr from the: blackboard, offering 
abundant apace for the presentation of material, and permitting better 
eye contact with students because the instructor can face students- while ■ 
"discussing a "transparency or even developing one in front of the class, 
using a range of colors helps pinpoint particular effects Chat might be ^ 
bbscured on a hahdout or difficult to pbrtray on the blackboard. The 
use of overlays and marking facilitates the presentation of periodic or 
dynamic processes, such as the effects on equilibrium wi« of shifts in • 
supply and demand curves. Like handouts, transpare^s can be prepared 
beforehand, thereby making It possible to do a more professional looking 
job and also increasini the ability of the instructor to (epmmnnicate to ^ 
students. (Prior preparation, by the way, Is a most effective method of 
preparing a lecture because the development of the transparencies and ; 
■ the commentary on them requires careful planning of the entire lecture. 
A quick rehearsal after that virtually ensures a reasonably competent 
lecture presentation.) They can also be developed in front of the class ^ 
on individual transparency sheets or continuous acetate rolls I or 
' already=prepared transparencies can be supplemented in class. Thus, ^ 
transparencies give both the flexibility of the blackboard and the , 
benefits or prior preparation required for hand^ts. Overhead transparencle. 
are particularly useful in large lecture courses' where it is loportant to 
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maintain TOomentum^by not using large^ blocks of time to write on the black- 
board, to nalntaln good eye contact with the class, and to facilitate the 
-"Ability of studenta to see the material (not always possible with 

blackboards because of their size and glare). In addition, transparenclei^ 
provide a permanent record that can be helpful when questions arise later 
about a particular presentation* ' 

The disadvantages of transparencies are minimal* , They require prior 
planning but this is not necessarily a disadvantage. They do necessitate 
having a room wlth'a screen and an overhead projector machine; actually, 
projectors can be carried fairly easily in case they are not permanently 
located in classrooms* Some iristructors believe that transparencies 
have a confining effect o^ them by reducing their mobility in front of 
'the classroom, but the advantages of betteV^eye contact, better control 
over the presentation ^ and the ability po make use of prepared materials 
far outweigh the disadvantages* ' 

Transparencies can be prepared by any instructor who can, draw and 
print with little more competence than Is required to use the blackbQard. 
All that Is needed are blknk sheets or rolls of cle^r acetate and special 
marker peris which come in a variety of colors, A rough draft of the 
transparency can easily be drawn or traced onto the acetate. Newspaper 
headlines or photos can be transferred "by copy machine onto plain white 
paper from ^bich a transparency can then be made with the help of a small 
transparency maker copy machine, ' The possibilities for making 
transparencies are described in any one *oE a variety of bonks on 
audiovisual materials; help can also be obtained from youi^ pampus 
audiovisual experts* ^ 

• Transparencies - Technical Tips ^ 

1. Well before your first class, make up several transparencies, 
and take them and the projector to your classroom so that you can become 
familiar with any problems that might develop. %ou may discover the 
need for a table for the projector; an extension cord may he required 
^o reach the electrical outlet; the screen may have some Idiosyncrasy* 
In addition, practice using the transparencies so that you have a feel 
for the process. Finally, walk to the back of the room and check to 
make certain that your transparencies are clearly readable to the 
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baekbenchers. if they are not, nake additional transpareneies until you 
have hit upon the proper slie of the letters you are using. ; 

2. Make c'ert^ln that you have a spare bulb with the machine, Nothlug 
f rustra t ing thatr belTig-in-the-^ 
bulb burns out* ^©'fTjustration Is nwch worse If you do not have a 
rppiaeement bulb with you. Find out how .to qharige the bulb; the most 
Important things m remember ate (a) to unplug the machine to prevent a 
public elertrocutlon and (b) to use a handkerchief or piece of cloth In 
order to prevent a publ ir burning '^as you reirove the old bulb. 

3* Arrange' your transparencies in order of presentation and make 
special notations In the raargln of your lecture notes Indicating when to 
put on the next transparency and which one.. Those who do not take this 
precaution get so wrapped up In their subject that they are apt to forget 
to u^e the transparencies altogether, ^ ^ 

6, Leave the transparencies on the screen long enough for students 
to read them' and to Co^y down the material presented. If vou go too fast, 
they'll probably let you know soon enough. If you do not want students 
t^opy certain material that is Illustrative or tangential, tell them 
beforehand to look and follow the discussion Instead. This will reduce 
the frustration of the rorapulsive students who try to copy dora everything. 

5. When you use transparency overlays that "involve presentation of _ 
.say first a supply curve, then a demand curve, and finally equll.^bt-|.^J 

price and quantity, make certain that you plane them in Rroper ailij " 
one on top of the other. Otherwlae, you may confuse rather than clarify. 
And the use of masking and hinged tranaparoncles to permit ehe progressive 
uncovering of the material on a transparency can be a highly effective 
method for presenting difficult material. . 

6. When you have finished with a transparency and do pot plan to 
yse another one for a few minutes, it is advisable to turn off the 
machine. This helps to focus attention back on what you ^|e saying. * 
mien you are ready to use another tranaparency„ being afel;f!to switch on 
the machine again will redirect student attention to the<Btreen. 

7. While many instructors will no doubt prefer to -work with 
Individual transparency sheets, particularly for ci-eatitig transparencies 
in responding to student questions, some in^structors prefer to use. 




acetate rolls mi present their materials much ai they wo^ld on the black 
board, TKere Is nothing wrong with this procedure; it la probably m^ch 
batter than using the blackboard by Itself* On the other hand, the use 
^f_p^vlouel^^pr^ia^c^^&mnEp 

worth, the tlioe involved In their praparatlon. ^ 
Transparencies ^ Instructional Tips 

I* Information on assignments $ examinations, dnd the l^ke can be 
announced afflciently with transparencies, thereby saving class time for 
more Important things. Moreover, the transparency can be put back on 
the screan at the end of the class%^v ^. 

As the class begins, an outline of the day's mater ial can be 
shownt thereby enabling students to know what you are attempting to do 
in the lecture thatBday, ^ I ^ 

3* Toward the end of the hour ""it is easy to present a review of ^he 
major polnta of the class and, by looking at them yourself to check 
whether you did In fagt cover all of them. . 

4* Background information can readily be prfsented, to fill 
stj^dants in on the context of a problem or Issue as you discuss it. 

5. Pertinent quotations from economists or others can be introduced 
by flashing them un the screen. 

6. If you want to talk about a current economic Isaue, thiere is no 
better stimulatbr of interest than a transparency featuring the morning 
newspaper headline, a- picture of a noteworthy person in the news, a 
cartoons or something similar. 

7. Do not use too many transparencies. An excessive nuober will 
detract from your message, A dozen for a 5ft-minute ilass is probably . 
the ujpper limit. , 

8. Do ^not try to pack everything onto your transparenciei. Thpy 
are an aid to Instruction, not a substitute for' lt= ^ 

9. Vary your presentation* by Interspersing among^ your prepared 

transparencies a blank one oh which you write down several points, draw 

a diagram, or whatever. This provides a change of pace and may help 

reveal how you respond spcrtitaneousry—it will indicate that you are 

f 

not a mere automa tun pushing your way through a well -prepar^ lecture. 
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^ttDfeS. FILMS i AOTIO^^^^^ 

These teaching aids can als© be grouped together ai reaBonably cloae 
suh*'|^tut^8. What really dlBtingulshei these from blackbdarda, handouts, 
ml ov^TheM tranaparom leH, !■ the guan turn change In equipment and ■^ 
facllitlei they requlrp. and the greater coBtB of prqduc-lng, buying^ or 

renting these materials*. 

laides. Slides^ rhtmgh rather widely used In aome of ' the sciences 
to bring students elos^er to phenomenn they ccAild not otherwise observe, 
have had /relatively limited use In euonomlcs. The reasons are not too 
hard to discover.' There is not a «reat deai Iq economicB that Jends 
Itself to a sUde presentation or, at least, few have yet discovered the 
secret of developing sueh presentations. T have developed one presenta- 
tion dealing with the rise and subBequent decline of coffee price, pver 
the 1975-7R ppriod- I t demonstrates the cLose link between newspaper 
reports Hnd tlie formal Bupply^demand apparatus by, interspersing along- ^ 
with lew phM oB, sMdPB of . newspaper headllneBr prlce^a. and aupply 
and demand diaBrams. Htudents'and othefts have said they prof ited more 
from this presentation than they would have from a traditional lecture 
on the topic. Whether my particular slide-lecture was/ in fact., superior 
to a lectuiB on the cnffee market plus a reading that incorporated the 
material In the slides Is not clear. What Is clear is that. In general, 
slides offer the possibility of putting together a prepackaged (therefore 
deliberately thought out^ prisentation that can be utilized again ai^ a^ln. 

The time and costs required to develop even a one-hour slide 
preBentatlon are. of course, conslderabie. The notarial must first be ^ 
selected; the siides must then be prepared. For those who are not 
photography buffs, the cost of having the campus audiovisual center 
produce individual slices is irabably about $10 per slide. Multiply by 
the 30 or so slides normally used In a 30-minflte presentation, and thf 
cost comes to about $300. In addition, a properly equipped classroom' Is 
required, the room must be relatively dark during the presentation (which 
by the way makes notetaking difficult for students), and there is always 
the danger of getting carried away with your, subject and Including slides ' 
which are nor cehtral to, the theme of the presentation. 

Commerclully prepared slide presentations In economics are alttost 
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nonexistent^ Spma of the introductory Uxt^nk li^ materials So ^ 

coEitaln slldi^B^ but these' turfi out almost Invariably to be Mrely^eproductlons 
o£ tWxt diagrams. At leas t one text has put together a sllde-audidtape 

^fMeTatatlon fOT^ 
are not designed for use by an Instructor teaching hla own class. As 
already noted p the coat of pbt#±nlng a useful set of slides for even a 
single lecture presentation can be substantial; until the market for slides 
la developed* It seems unlikely that anyone will embark on preduclng them 
for a specific course, ^ 

Films . Flimst i Ike slides ^ seem not to have made inroads into the 
classroom teaching ^of economics. For one thing, there are few fllma thaf 
deal, with the kinds of things we traditionally talk about in our economics 
courses. The available educational films are tvplcally long on visuals and 
short on economics p with the result that they seem to be tuo time conauming 
to use In class. Feature length films, to the extent they have anythin| 
to say about economics, require even more time to show, (One advantage is 
that numerous films can be borrowed at no cost or a minimal rental charge *) 
C These negative comments are not meant to deter instructors from 

^ searching out films that fit specific purpoees they may have in mind. On 
the 2Q0th anniversary of the publication of Adani Smith's Wealth of NaCions , 
for example, 1 showed students In a large one semester introductory course 
a film dealing with Smith's life and ideas. Despite BnlcketB at , several ^ 
points, the film, which effectively revealed the wide range of Smith's 
ideas, was well received. ^ 
No compilation of filmB that might be suitable for use In teaching 
college-level economics courses is currently available, Theie is, 
however, a need for such a list plus a discussion of how to relate the 
available films to the material we want to cover ±h pur/t|a.ch^i ^ My 
reconmendation, in the current dearth of such matertal, ^i^ for specific 
instructors to get what information they can, trom rtlm experta on their 

' campus and from the various catalogs of educational fdlms. 

Audiotapes , Audiotapes are now available with several -^iJackaged" 
introductory courses, and are designed to help reinforce the text 
material. There is also a set ot tapea produced in England whicli rakti 
students well beyond introductory material, - Inatructors can deveJop 
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t^a^Wf^^ to complement their lectures, or for Independent use^by 
it'^^ft^^ ThRBe can range frptii the^^lar taping ol let tiirea to the 
developnent u* special case studlas, and they can perhapi include confflient a 
of faaou g-ecoiiomfBts-or— dlfl^gues-oh^econom^ 



We don't know much about the upe of audlotapfVln economics instruction^ 
^Tt would appear that such tapes are probably most usefiil for Individual 
listening and lesa appropriate for class use. In ray /^^experiments with • 
^pes; 1 have placed them in a student learning Cm^lr (see below) and 
used them to Bupplement regular Instruction for those students who might 

desire to do so, ' 

Videotape s. An Interesting possibility for the future Is the use of 
yideotapes Iti the classroora. Such tapes copld bring Into the clasaroom . 
discussions among economlca experts on current policy IssueBl permit the 
use of television shows or portions of them dealing with economic lasueB, 
such as some fjf the PBS specials; and also facilitate the presentation 
of lor;443.y developed materials. / • ' ' 

, Two ma|or problems currently Inhibit the ^use of videotape material. 
The first concerns the EacllitlesTor utlllzl.ng videotapes^n classroomp. 
'Relatively few classrooms are equipped with videotape mani tors to permit 
the easy arid efficient viewing of tapes and, even where such cla8sro6ms 
do exist, difficulties may be encountered In scheduling your claBses in ; 
tiiese faciHties. Some large campuses now have multimedia lecture halls 
which permit the rear-screen projectlo'n of videotapes onto movie theater 
sized screens. Again, there may be scheduling dlfflcultieB, g^ven the 
paucity of such facilities. What Is needed Is a tpchnologlcal breakthrough 
that results In relatively Inexpensive TV monitors of a size that will 
fatilitate easy viewing in large classrooms. 

The second concerns the cost of renting and/or purchasing the 
videotapes. Most commercially prepared tapes carry rental prices of $25 
to $50 for use over a 1-2 day period; purchase prices tend to be about 
10 times the rental fee. The other Is the difficulty of precise ' _ ^ 
scheduling 6f rental tapes. It Is not always possible to show the t^pe 
on the scheduled date because, of its unavailability or slTow mall delivery. 

Videotapes are, however, becoming available at a more rapid rate 
than are films, principally because of .their much lower costs of production. 
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Both the Brookings Institutlbn and tha American Enterprise Institute are 
producing videotapes (that can , be rented or purchased) of discussions by 
^romlAent economists and other experts on current policy Issues. These 
tapes are some t^TOS presented on local TV stations., including cable^ and ^ 
PBS stations. Those that are in fact owned by a lofial station coffl.d 
/.possibly be borrowild for clagsroom use. The growing aq^sslbllity of , 
vldedtecordera should, also mkke it increasingly possible to copy these 
tap^B for later use In the clasaroomi of course* certain legal issues 
nsay have to be resolved before this Is done. 

There are yet neither catalogs of these tapes nor detailed 
suggestions f^or, using them in teaching econoiilcs courses* Untiy this 
need Is filled , the use of videotapes will, continue to ba eKtremely 
limited. ^ . 

Tips on the Use of Slides ^ Films, Audiotapes, and Videotapes 
Slides* films and videotapes as teaching aids are very similar. The 
conmients that follow i therefore apply to ell three categories alike. 

1. You must preview any materlaJ before you show It to students. 
recommend that students see It, This will ensure that yuu can vouch ^f or 
the appropriateness of the content in light cjf your InstrucLlonal ' 
objectives. It can be acutely erabarrassliig to discover during the showing, 
that the titles and descriptions dl'not accurately reflect the contents 

of the materials. A preview session will also ensure that you are, aware 
^ of any biases in the material which you may want to point out to and 
discuss with your students. This is especially Important because those 
groups whit h undertake to finance them— ^given that the revenues from A 
producing teaching films and videotapes are likely to fail considerably 
short of the co6ts,"My have a special message they are attempting to 
communicate. Such messages are not in and of themselves reasons for not 
showing a film or videotape. Students can learn much ^ perhaps even more 
than from an unbiased presentation, from bei^g Shown how to separate the 
analysis from the message* 

2. You should determine beforehand exactly how the material is Xo 
be used and discussed in the class. Students are much less likely to 
make the connections that may be so apparent to you* Hence, there is 
need to show how the material fits into the specific as well as the 
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larger purposes of the course. 

3. Involve atudenta in ihe raaterlal r*yier than a imply having thro , 
present as, passive observers* Working up a series of que^tloite they are 
to keep In mind as they watch and lis attention bM * 
help bring out what is most l^ortant, • ■ . 

4* Use these materials as a takeoff 'point for class discussion, 
following some of the suggestlorts from the chapter on discussion leading. 
Films and videotapes can be just as rich In content as printed material. . 
It la also quite feasible with a videotape^ though difficult with a film, 
rewind a portion so that the students can view a particularly valuable 
portion again. . / 

LEARNING CENTER USE OF TEACHING^LEARNIKG AIBS ^ " 

Limitations on fanllltiess resourcess and clase^tirae may prevent 
using some of the aids in the regular classroom. This does not mean they 
cannot be used at all* It may be possible to have certain types of thefS 
materials available for student use at a campus student learning center 
which possesses the necessary teGhnlca^l facilities, serves as a repository 
for the materials, and can .acconmodate students at times convenient to 
them. ^ ' ' 

^ong the different, types of learning aids these centers can 
acconmodate are audiotapes ^ slide presentations, synchronized audiotape- 
slide presentations, videotapes, and in certain cases films. Sharing the 
costs of purchasing some of these materials should be e^^lored, because . 
they can be used by, numerous instructors and many more students than 
would be possible in d single courte. Not Only must the availability 
and use of these materials be Indicated clearly in the course ^syllabus, 
but it is also advisable to ha\^e study guides already prepared to - 
accompany each item* . . ' . " 

A major difficulty with these Mterlals, whether Ifecated in centeri 
or npt, is getting instructors to use them, Tpo ofteni these fnntertnl «| 
once they are available, get forgotten and fall Into disuse. \ 

A major cost of their use--and thus a major reason for Instructors 
not to use them~is the time, required to preview the material . Printed 
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material* dan be reviewed rather qulciay* But anything which includes the 
huaan voice caniwt be speeded up; conaequently the time required to become 
\ fairi ilar with such roaterlal mpunta steadily a s more^f it becomes available. 
Detailed written deicrlptlons 'bf the materials may help reduce the time 
but this depends on the confidence instructors. are lulling to place on 
^ Written descriptions. (As I have already stressed, such confidence can 
be misplaced*) If, by contrast* thes^ materials are viewed aS supple- 
mentary learning aids, it may be less important to know^exactly what the 
material includes^ Students %re free to make use of the materials in ways 
that are helpful to them • Nonetheless, as a general rule Instructors 
should be familiar with whatever they assign, 

' . ' REFERENCES 

" " ^ — == — = ' ' ]- 

.... .. ^ • . . . , ... 

There are countless books and 'pamphlets on the use of aiidlovisual 
aids though i^ews if any* deal specifically with economic b. Two readily 
^ available texts are listed below i 

i' 

^ I, Wittich, Walter A. and Schullfer ,^ Charl^ i Aud iovisual ^ 

!toterials: Their Nature and Use .Jfrth ed.. Harpers* New 
York, 1967, ^ ^ "^'^ ' v. 

2^ Minor* Ed and Frye* Harvey A. * Techniques for Producing Visual 
; : , ^ ^ Iristructional Media, McGraw-Hill* New York, 1970, 
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EXERCISES 



1, Assume you are apked to explain to your class With the help oL m 
diagram th^ effect of a supply curve shift (to the right) on 
aqulllhtlum price in a competitive market*. Show on a sheet of paper 
how you would organize the Mterlal for presentation on the black- 
board* . ^ ' V 

2^ Next, go* to your audiovisual center 'and develop ypur blackboard 
pMeentatlon Into a seritfi of tranaparencles to explain the game 
Eoaterial. ^ ' ^ l^' ^ 



finally, try out the two alternative ways a(| presenting th 
of a' aupply ^bifti by doing one or more of the following 



le eft 



a« 



feet 



Go to an empty ^classroom and present^ your material with the aid 
of a blackboard. If you can get a.^-fellow student to observe you, 
so much the better; this will give V^u sproe fe#ttf^^\An your 
efforts. /'r'r^' 

t 

Obtain an oyerhead projector and give tW same prasentatlon " 
using the transparencies you made. , . ^ 

If possible, do bdth (a) ^nd ^) in a room equipped with a 
videotape recorder so thtft '^gtf tian later see what your 
presentation Looked like to ;poti^^ 
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MICR0TfliACHlNG': 



\Nichol.aB Stayrttofc and:^ ReM«th MaJ*r* 



Aspiring as :WelI ka . novice Wadtar^^^ opportwiltlaB to. praetlQ* ^ 

the davslopment tsf particular tisafahlttf skills befors live audlencM to 
©bttftln feedback frtffi'eiip^riencfdl^^^ so that their Bkills, can be, 

sl^rpened and taprdvfd; , Micr^teafihlngv pibvW^ vahlcla for obtaln^g 
itteh opporturti^leAln'a lass thr^at^lnl^n^tron^^ actual collage 



clmrar4Dm« 



The goalf 



this , chapter to dasAribr^^^ and Indlcata 



how It' caai^aontribule to the Imprbv^roant: of sp^aci|ic ^teaching skills, 
' V ■ -^^ OBJECTIVES - ■ 

CbGNlTIVE OBJECTIVES: ^ ' / 
^1, After read,itig this chapter* you fill be ableHto: 
a) define mlcroteaphlng. , ; 
' j b) list an^ dsfl'IrlW three phases of mlcrotaachlng* 

c) discuss two ilaitationa of tBlcrotaachlng* ' / 

^ i d) explaljk threJlJifferent ajproa^hes to micro teaching* > • 

i .e) Srecogrilze 5 t|a^hlng sklils Ahat can be learned and practiced 
. ^ J utlllElng mierotaachlng. ■; ' ^ . 

AFPECU^E OBJECTIVES Ji/ . ' 

1. 1 TAftw reading this Apter it Is intended that you .willi 

aj recognise the iArtance of practice with video feedback f^lt 
j Improving teachlttg skills;^ 1^"^^^^ 




^^^yi, plan to engage In toicroteacW 
.-i^ ? .you continue teafthtng 





experience prlor^ to and as 




- . .*Thls paper, prepared for^the 1973 Sumer Worttshop o n the Teaching of 
^!;^bllege Economics, has been edited and adapted to fit the format of thli^ 
edition of the Manual * \ ^ g 
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OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

Three Fiimf as of Mlcroteachlng 
^ * Trie Modeling Phase ^ 

\ The PMetlee Phas^ ^ , " , ■ ;^ ; 

The Feedback Phase' . ^ 

LlmltatloQ)s of Mlcroteifchlng ' 
' The Modeling Phase 
The Practice Phase ^ , . 

The Feedback Phase . 
Different Approachefl to MicroteachlnR ; . 
■ Stanford Approach ^ V 

Affective Emotional Approach . 

Role Playing Approach " . 

Teachfi^g^ skills , 

R#ftStf Q r c eman t 

Stioulua Variation 

Lecturing ■ ■ 

Inquiry Training 

Interparsonal Cnmmunicat Ion Ski lie 
Refarencefl and Suggested Raadlngs 
Do's' and Don'ts ? 

Exercises ' ^ , ;J' 
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MICROTEACHINQ. 

. ' Mlcroteachlng ii a small group practice training procedure that 
utlllzei vlfleo tape analyilB and guided feedback to the trainee. The 
teacher-trainee Instructa a small (4-p) group of gtuients for a ■hort period 
(5-10 minutea) working CntenBively on developing a specific skill ,i e . g . , 
how to increase pupil discusaion by asking particular types of queBtions. 
The actual mlcroteaching procedure can emphallze a variety of techniques 
and conditions. Should the teacher choose to practice skills of lecturing, 
for example; pupllB are desirable, but optional. If a^teacher wishes to 
practice increasing his Interpersonal sfclllB, the traditional teachar-pupil 
lecture environment may not be appropriate ; Instead, a small group discii*^,;- 
sion setting will be desirable. Or, if the teacher wantB to deve;ibp skills 
to maintain student Intereat during discussions, the pupils should be " 
instructed to slmurate actual behavior such as boredom. 



THREE PHASES OF MICROTEACHING 

' Although mlcroteachlng can be used ^for a variety of purposeB and In 
\ many different ways , three phases of microteaching are common to all mlcro- 
"^teachlng sessions i . modeling , practice , and feedback. 

The Modeling Phase . This phase constats of the trainee interpreting 
a written description of a particular skill. It Is also desirable for the 
trainee to view a model video tape of someone using the particular skill 
in a classroom setting, five'ral different types of sklllB can be presented 
this way after which dlscussJ^ons of these skills can take place betteeen , 
the trainees and the superylsor of the microteaching program. 

The Practice Phase . The second phase involves practice. During 
this phase the trainee teaches .a lesson to a small grpup of students 
especially recruited to be mlcropuplls. The trainee is asked to concentrate 
on one particular skill. Practice can extend for as long as 50 mlnutei for 
a lecture to only a few minutes if the focus is on the development of ques- 
tioning skills. This phase is monitored by video tape. , ; - 

The Feedback Phase . In the third or feedback phase, the supervisor 
discusses the lesson with the trainee. The focus Ifl on helping the trainee 
understand how and when to use the skill In question. SuggeBtions cen 8l«o 
come from the micropuplls. who participated In the lesson. Finally, the 



cralnea can view the video tape, of the mj^cro^eachlng fleapion €d observe 
hlfl own behavior In teaching. Thla petmite, the trainee to Identify those 
behaviors ho may have bean unaware of but would Ilka to change or stress.* 
Another dlj»nilon of microteaching qan involvi the specification of pre- 
defined flkllls to ba developed prior to completion of a training program* 
Such skilla m^y be necessary |to ensure that the needs of students, or. 
particular students i are met by teachers. 

LiMlTATrdNS OF MICROTEACHING ^- 

However useful mlcroteachlng may be, It has limitationa. The most 
frequent criticism Is its artificiality. Wille this criticism has same 
truthp the same is true of many other activities in life, particularly 
gportSt where practice in the acquisition of particular skills is essentia] 
to the development of some level of overall competence. However artificial 
the situation may seem to be the benefit of having a lo^-rlsk, non= 
threatening environment can heavily outweigh the artificiality of the 
• ImulatiS conditlojis* At the cost of some time. Instruction, and funds to 
pay for micropupllfe and equipment use, the potential exposure of students to 
poor teaching is purposefully avoided* The trainee Is not practicing 
during valuable class timej nor Is he responsible for increasing the knowl- 
«<fge of the mleropupils; he Is responsible only for Incr easing his own 
knowledge about teaching. 

A second limitation is the lack of opportunity to Integrate all the 
teaching akills together Into a coherent whole, Mlcroteachlng sessions, 
whatever; ^their length, cannot simulate the entire teaching experience. Al-^ 
though mlcroteachlng can augment what Is learned by other means, it is no 
•iibstltuta for actually teaching* 

' We proceed now to a more complete dascrlptlon of thf three phases 

of mlcroteachlng. 

THE MODELING. PHASE 

« Research has shown that the modeling phase of mlcroteaching is 

*One of the authors remembers an early microteaching experience after 
which the supervisor suggested he "should take his hands out of his pockets 
After denying that he taught completely without the benefit of gesture, he 
viewed the video tape of this presentation to find his hands were in his 
pocketa the entire time! 
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critically Important to the overall effectlvenesi of training (Ormep 1967), 
(Barliner, 1967), CMcDonald, 1967) • The purpoae of modeling la to show 
the trainee the skill and how It Is used before he aetually begins to 
practice and learn Its Modeling can occur In a number of different ways. 
The supervisor can lecture the trainee on the skill or provide reading 
materials for the trainee that describe the behaviors to be learned* Or, 
and more effectlvelys the trainee can be shown a vide© tape of a teacher 
actually performing the skill. Still another method la to have the super- 
visor model the skill for the trainee In front of a live class* Among 
these » using the video tape is the most reliable because It provides a 
controlled presentation that focuses eicpllcltly on the skill In question. 

THE PMCTICE PHASE 

Existing research reveals that four to five practice repetitions In 
micro teaching are generally sufficient to learn new skills (Orae, 1967, 
Staybrook, 1971) if each of the practice phases lasts approximately five 
to ten minutes* and if the trainee discusses his teaching with the super* 
vlaor after each phase* This cycle of feedback and practice should 
continue until the supervisor and trainee decide together that the^ sessions 
have served their purpose. ^ / ^ 

To provide complete feedback and the opportunity to observe behaviors^ 
unnoticed by the supervisor and Inadvertent to the trainee » the practice 
phaseishould be video taped. The video taped lessons are reshown Imedl- 
ately and critiqued by the supervisor In a'dlseusslon with the trainee and 
possibly with the mlcropupils as well. 

The most effective practices wf course p occurs when the teacher goes 
into his or her regular classroom* After all, this Is the reality of 
teaching, the actual setting* This suggests the Importance for concerned 
teachers to periodically make arrangements to have their regular classes 
taped and to obtain feedback and critiques from valued colleagues or 
others experienced in microteaching* 

THE FEEDBACK PHASE 

After the trainee has seen the model and practiced the skill for the 
firat time, he or she may want to discuss the results with a aupervlaor* 
The supervisor acts as a consultant to the trainee, giving suggestions 
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for using the skill » pointing out times when the skill was used properly, 
Snd halplng plan for the next lesson* The supervisor tries to help the 
trainee build confidence with his or her own teaching style* During the 
feedback phase the aupervlsor and trainee together att^ipt to choose for 
practice those skills that seem to be most appropriate to the teaching ^ 
style, teaching skills , and personality of the trainee* This OTphasis on 
dsslgning mlcroteachlng sessions that are geared to the needs of the 
tralnae enables supervisors to respond to specific problems if they be- 
come Identified* In rnxxmBty ^ the aupervlsor job is uot to make the 
trainees use the skill and thereby change their teaching style; but rather 
to give the trainees the opportunity to experiment with fitting the skill 
into their own developing teaching styles. 



DIFFEMNT APPROACHES TO MICROTEACHING 

The mlcroteachlng teaching practlcura at TndlaiVa Unlveralty utilises 
three approaches , depending on the particular skill i^o be taught. AIJ 
three approaches Incorporate the three phases described above though with 
some differences in emphaals. The three approaches are described below to 
guide readers In selecting which approach is most Important for achieving 
their specific purposes. 

Stanford Approach , The work of Allen (1963) at4tanford provided 
the basis for the development of microteaching as an^l^.jQj^provlng the 
training of tea^hars. The approach evolved over tl^e to Incorporate the 
following procedures t 

1, Teach for 5 minutes, 

2, Read written directions / 

3, View model tape. 

4, Teach for 5 minutes, \ 

5, Receive feedback from supervisor. 

6* View another model tape, \ t 

7. Teach for 5 minuteH, 

8. Receive feedback from super^vlsor. 

9. View another model tape. \ 
10. Teach for 5 minutes, V 

- 11^ Receive overall feedback froi supervisor. 

This approach la particularly useful for those teachjng akllls that 
involve a teacher In front of a group of students (as opposed to a 
teacher working Informfllly with a Hmall^ group of students) 
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Btapford Approach It is necepiary for the 4 to 8 mlcropupllB to act as 
they ^wimld normally act in a regular classroom. Th€ trainee in this case 
Lg asked to prepare a microteaehing lesson and teach that lesson to the 
mlcropupllB, 

Aifefitive-EmotlbnaJ Approach t This approach la similar to the 
Stanford Approach in atrunture. except th^t the teacher acts as a coequar 
member nf the group. All individuals in the microteaehing lesson work 
simultaneously on' developing interpersonal skills. A key element Is an 
awareness of the oth^r members of the group and ho^ they respond emotionally 
tc» each other. The approach assumes that good teacherU need to be able 
lo relate to students (and others) as persons. Feedback sessiona are held 
with the whole group with the supervisor to maximize the flow of ideas and 
fo emphasize learning how to develop these skills. Video tape playbacks 
of the sesBlons nre also used to Isolate particular skills that need to be 
developed more fully. ^ . 

Kuie-Pl aylng Approa ch ^ As with the affective-emotional approach/ the 
roit- pT/iylng approach nses th^ same basic: structure's the Stanford i^proach 
The^lf^erence is in t hu lole of the pupils who are instructed on how to act 
durLng the mlcrnteachlng Lesson. To facilitate the learning that rple 
piavtng provides, the stiideT^ may be insructed to ask naiv^ quest ionB. 
Or, thev may be asked to re^^d only to "gpod" questions (by some 
specified criteria), so as; to encourage the trainee t^ work harder at 
learning tu ask good questions. 

The structure of these three approaches to roicroteachlng are not all 
that different t qmali groups, video taping, modeling, practice, and feed- 
-back are employmi in ail of them. The liarticular needs of the trainees 
and the skins to be practiced must determine the choice of^ the approach 
to be used ' 
TEACHING SKILLS 

Klcroteaching Is ojoHr effective when the trainee has to laarn a pre- 
defined flkill. A number of usefu] teaching akllla which have been flucceis- 
fully taught In microteaehing aettlngs are deBcrlbed below. The name of 
the parson to whom credit is due for developing the skill for nlcroteaching 
is indicated, and the particular inlcroteachlng approach that the authors 
believe to be inoBt appropriate for, each aklll is Bhown, 
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Raaders of this list should have In mind the objectlvea of their 
teaahing and the methods they will apply to reach those objectives. They 
may also wish to pick out skills that would improve their aff ectivenesa 
and anhance their level of comfort In the classroom* Further, they are 
encouraged to select an approach/skill combination and try it out in a 
mlcroteaqhlng aaaaion, 

Reinforcament (H. E* j, Orme) (Stanford^ Approach) . To Inarease fle^ 
sired behavior in the classroom, the Instructor ahouJd praiae desirable 
'behaviors* Hencep the teacher practices using a variety of praise tech-- 
nlquea: smiles and nods (non'-verbal) or verbal co^ents such as '*gond 
idea" or "well done." The teacher learns the value of reinforcement, how 
it works, and how to develop various ways of reinforcing particular be^ 
ha^tors. It Is important to emphasize those reinforuers that are appro-^ 
prlate for tHe trainee. 

Stimulus Variation (M, E, J* Qrmc) (Stimulus ApproachJ . Stimulus 
variation describes the process of moving about the nlassroom and gestur-- 
Ing in order to Increase pupil attention. Besides movement, position, and 
gestures, the trainee works on iltuatj.ons where novelty, complexity, and 
Intellectural tension can produce Increased attentJon by students. 

Lecturing (Allen and Ry an , 1963) (Stanford Approach ^ , This partic- 
ular skill Involves bringing together the componenns of lecturing. 
Teachers should speak clearly, use the chalkboard and audiovisual materials 
properly, and have a style of presentatldn that is not confusing to students 
Logical presentation of topics and Ideas is streBsed, and stance and 
position In the classroom are also practJced. 

Inquiry Training (J, Richard. Suchman) (Stanford Apptoach) . Learning 
::by Inquiry is the process of allowing students to discover the concepts and 
principles of the content area on their own* Teachers are trained in 
dsveloping an environment in which this f.an occur. Particular types of 
questioning skills are used to cause students to tliink critically and 
inquiringly about the content area. Some nou'-verbal skills of communlca- 
tion are also taught. 

Interpersonal CoTOnunicatlon Skllla (T. GreRory and M. EnRiand^^r) , 
(Af fectiv e-Emotional Approach), To devarop good rapport with studentB, a 
good teacher must be able to conmunlcate with them on a level that sliows 
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honest Interest In their learning. This skill is designed to let thi > 
teacher practice the communication of feelings with students and works 
agalnit the notion of Ivory tower* instructors out of touch with reality * 
Some of the components Involved arei empathising i being genuine p being 
concrete I expressing feelings^ and paraphrasing » 

Still other skills can be identified and taught In mlcroteachlng. 
Such skills that are not unique to a particulir approach Include divergent 
questionings set Induction, use of silence and non-verbal cues» use of 
examples, use of planned repetition and completeness In co^m2nlcatlon» 
These are mentioned briefly to demonstrate the versatility of mleroteach^ 
ing as a vehicle for developing effective teaching skills » 
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DO'S m) DON'TS. 



Da 



Don't 



Fraetice teaching skills in a micro- 
teachimg situation that is low risk 
and provldas an opportunity for 
|«edback on your teaching. 

Plan to parlodieally vidao your 
taaahing and have it critiqued 
by someone along with you. 

Work on one teaching flklll at a time 
when angaglng in micro teaching* 



Go into a class "cold" without 
practicing some critical teach^ 
ing skills * 



Consider one mlcroteachlng session 
enough « 

A 



EKLC 



4 



3A3 



E]^RCISBS 

i 

1. Make a list of the teaching flkllls you would like to develop through 
mleroteachlng. Explain what ihortcomlngs you think might be Improved 
under each category,. 
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Arrangt to do a mlcroteachlng sesalon with your campus mlcroteaehlng 
facility If there la one; If none exists, determine Ir arrangementfl 
might be made through the School of Education to do a mlcrptsachlng 
session. If this is not possible either, organize a group of fellow 
students or friends to act as mlcropuplls while you do your mlcroteachln 

Dascrlba what suggestions emerged from the comments provided to you by 
your micropupils and/cir your mlcroteachlng supervisor. 



4. To what extsTit did you think you were able to lmp#&ye your skills bassd 
on the comnentB provided to you? ^ ^ 
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What did you learn from watching the videotape of your mlcroteachlng 
esslon? Did you gain anything from watching the videotape that you 
ould not have gained from the.coments of your mieropupllfl and/or 
mlcroteachlng supervisor? 
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Chapter 15 ^ ■ ' 

- INTE^ERSONAL CO>MJNICATION SKILLS I EMPATH^^AND GENUIKEKESS 

^ Loren T. Llebllng an^ Kenneth Mfljer*^ 

» , ,4 

NEEDS ^ 

"What we have here Is a failure to conffimnlcate." Th^s 1 ins from an 
old movie la applicable to cpuntlass clasBropm situations » Moat tsacheri 
conalder thamfleivea competent when it comes "to the iubjset matter of the 
discipline; they make a serious effort to prepare for their claaeesi and 
they a(4fiere acrupuloualy tn office hours*^ Still they Qftentlmea sense 
that "something'' is missing between the students and thetnselveSi Students 
at tltneii appear to be apathetie or even hoatlle. TeaeherSi In turn, ^ 
become frustrated and angry. The net result Is a mutually unsatisfying 
experience. Why do these altuatloris develop? There is no definitive 
answer to this question, but a contributing factor Is often tiacher^' ' 

lack of awareness of b.nth their om nnd- their students* '^feelings." 

f- , ' 

GOALS i ' 

, The goal of this chapter Is to Introduce two skills of Interpersonal 
communication Co enable teac^iers to Identify and deal with the feelings 
of themselvaa and their students. "Empathy" refers to the means by which 
we identify and deal with students' feelings* "Genuineness" refers to 
the means by which we identify anB comnunlcate our own feelings as teachers 

ob|ectives 

cognitive objecttves 

It After carefully reading thla chapter you will be Able toi 

a) Identify two "feei^ngs" that are commonly experienced In the 
classroomi * ^ 

b) demonstrate skill In Identifying and coflmunlcatlng your students 
' I feelings; 

c) demonstrate skill In , identifying and conmunlcatlng your oifm un-^ 
expressed feelings; 

d) list 4 MYTHS that supposedly Impede a teacher 'is efforts to teach 
= with Reeling. 



*thls paper , prepared for the 1973 Suimer Workshop on the Teaching 
of College Economics, has been edited and adapted to fit the format of this 
edition of the Manual* 



(Objftctlvas continued) ij Ck^' ;*>^vr*Hi 

i^FECTlVE OBJECTIVES 
1. After carefully reading thli ehapter and cQmple|;in& tha exercises, 
it ifl Intended that you wills 
1 ft) aware of the Importance'' of attending to personal feallngs that 
•; ^V- ^ Wy be detrimental to affective funccloning In a coliege clasB; 
:- 'r'Wi^, recognize the Importance of expreislng feelings by using feeling 
^ words In your o\to "^laa^room communicatipn*^ , 
•' . ^^^^ V ,.v 

' OUTLINE, OF MAIN POINTS 

Empathy: Identifying and CoTOaunicatlng Your Studenta' Feellnga 
GenulnepesBS Identifying and CbWunicating Yoyr Own Unexpressed Feelings 
Thoughta and Feelinga 

Conclusion . - j . Aj; , 

References and Mu^gested Readings 
Do's and Don'ta J ^.^-'X:'- 

Exercises ^ - ; 

/ 
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INTERPERSONAL (S OIMJNICATION SKliLS j ; Bff ATHY. AND ^MUINENESS 

EMPATHY: tOpTIWNGA^ FEELINGS ^ 

Teacheru and Btudenta ate contlnuaily acting "an^. reacting' on.;tl^^;^^ , ' 
basis of thelTf feelings. In spite of this, the a^ctpt4d ru^^^^ 
teachlng^learning game , generally preclude teacheri 'Worn attend^ \ [ 

ffiellng^t^t motivate itudent^^^ Yet It is 4^pQrt«^^ becoail 

aware of these feellngf because Sometimes tt^^ ar^ dscrlraental ' to the 
eifectlve funqtlonlng of an entlrer^elase or of an Individual student. 
By coMunlcatlng, these feeH^ga the detriment can oft#n be overGome. ^• 

Exafflple 1 - Teacher : 1 spent a lot of time thinking about 
your mld-terTD evaluations bf this course, A good pumber-' of 
you are unhappy with my style, particularly' the ambunt of 
time I spend lecturing. Any coinnents? . ^ 

Thfc teacher In this example Ib aware of students' feelinga in his 
nl^^a and is showing his, concerh in ;a construct Ive, positive marineft He 
'ii .^¥ohably^m3 so aware that if he doeeh* t *a44re^M hlmsel f to thp coricerna^ 
tevfal^ed tni^!thf mid^ evaluation, the^^ltuation l8 get worset 

Bringing student rifilinps nut Into the open Is ^an itfp oft fliife step in build- 
ing the fpundatlon upon whlrfi Individual Integrity , mutui^l^ reapect , and 
^student, interest ran be ^established and^ maintained , Remember, empathy la' 
identifying the feelings ekpres^ed In the students' words and actions, and 
then comnunicabing those feelings back to them* If teaching ^fl viewed as 
a process of hilplng one to learn and|s|iare Information, then empathy 
^d cpimunicatlon are key Ingredieii^ ji^ that teaching procfesSi ' 
Contrast the empathic approach In example 1 to the foll^ow^nf ' 

Example 2 Teacher: There are fewer and f ewer f acea^Jheri^ A' / 
lately . Let me remind ^u all of the University regulatlanp; 
regarding cutting » Aft^j the third cut In a semester , vtli^" 
grade may be lowered by as ^^uch as oge grade, at the In-^ - 
structor's discretion, I'm not a hard-nose on these things, 
but let's not abuse ray goatfr>nature. / ■ 

The thrteat implied by the teacher may ^ In fact improve attendance, 
but it is unlikely to do much ^^o foster an atmospheri conducive to learning 
The reason why students are cutting class. is still unresolved. The 
failure to acknowledge students' feelings has prevented positive interae-^ 
tlon and widened the coTranunlcatlon |ap between the teacher and his 
students. It would have been far better) If th^ teacher had recognized 
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that there ware iialligs present that weren't being expressed, conmaunlca-' 
ted hia awarehaas bf those feelings to the atudenis, and responded to them 
In a positive ,faBhi0ft4 ^ If he had done sop he would have undoubtedly 
brought iilffla a i^^^fl^ the students and made them more receptive to' his 

aOmeWa-.*--^ learn tog He might also have found out that his 

laitiil interiiretatlon of his students' latent feelings was incorrect , and 
that a dlaeusslQ^^ of their feelings could clarify his understanding. 

GEKUINENESIf r vtDENTIFYING AND COmJNIGATING YOUH OWN UNfiXPRESSED FEELINGS 

To devilpp a good relationship with his students, a tiacher ought to 
hm geAulna. Within the context of teaching^ being genuine includes the 
efforti a teachet makes to reveal his humannesa by sharing hii feelings 

with his students. ^ . 

^ / ' , ' ' ' ^ ' • ■ -J 

When ^describing soma of the problems a teacher encounters as he , . 
'' - 'j'' ' '\ . 

atttmpts to be genuine, Graenberg (1969) identltrles a number, of popularJy 

held myths that impede a teacher 's iaffbfts'^to^t^ach ^ith feeling. SeveraJf 

of thdm conatltute a group pf premises which a teacher muSU rejiect if he 

\lfl t«vbe genuine. ' ' - 

; . Thfe MYTH o f G aimne aa^ i . ^rhe tMcher shu.uid behave calmly and 
: eo^Iy at all V tlme&^ . ^ - 

■ The MYTH of Modetetlsn ; ' The teacher Va's^teeUnga should pe ji;tibduad, . 
eetpeclally those that are th| ranst^^^^ deep , and pa^riPu]^. 

;: Th^; ifaH of>Llking All Studfe>ti I The teaclier should, like ■aJl 

students Identically p having" ho dlsUkea for specific srudentH 
.or specific behaviors In students. ' 

, The MYTH, pf Hiding Onf^arTyue p'eellngs from Stu denta ; The teacher i 
with an effortv can atdp studeAts from knowing how he really feels ■ 

What follows, la an observation from a student about a teacher wh©^ 
taught while acceptltig theae Dayths i \ ■ ' ' . \ ; ^ 

I 'remember going to a club one night during the winter of my 
Junior year and seeing my teacher. T was appailed 1 means 
there he ^as laughing^ excited, even drinking and dancing. ■ 
Until that time I just never considered " that he existed out- 
side of the classroom. Anyway that was my first realization 
that we were both, humans and both had feelings and^ this bar- 
rier between us shouldn ■ t exUst . . r 

The converse to GreenbergU coljectioh of rayths^wouJcl gd gomethlng, 

like this s Teachers, are real people with human feelings, many of whi£h , 

; are difflcwlt or lmpoaslbl,te . to hide even from the moat tmsaphifi tlca^ted ■ \^ 
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^ ••^ ' ■ ■ 

. * . ^ - • -^^ 

Student V V TMchars us moet affective when they reveal their hufiiaiuieBB by 

'.^^r K ^i^pinly^ sl&ifcin^^ with their students. Teacheiri ' aire at their 

""^^ best when they\^re noc^ crying cg be *'ceaGhef8*'^^hil:dlng behind a rale^ > . 

ArTeachers art being most human whin Jth^ly are balng moat genuine* ^ T : 

Let*B laok at somt. tKampl%^« : Again a reminder, Genulneneir la Idea" 

^ ^. tlfylng the fee] Ings^ that you have and oopqunlcatlng thbm to your atudenta. 

. V tMen,,a teacher upresses his hurt ^hen It hurts , when he esqpreBses; 

his lay when he is joyous * he Is taking the Important but& dlf flault flrtft 

atepa,^p^ard becoming genuine # 'r#pr ba^e steps are necessary to, achieve ^ 

genulneneia# A teacher must first be liOihest with hlmtelf» — He must ''listen' 

for his feelings/ If a teacher Is notikware that^ he Is being ^efensl^ , 

for eMtDple^» It's Impoaalble to take corrfcitlve ^asureap The ^second it e^ 

is to be honest with the stufdents^ He must communicate these feelings tc 

them> ^ 1 ^ 

Exampie 1^ ...You come on ad ^strong with all that moralistic 

stuff about good this? and bad that* W'eli let fte 
? tell you that it's all go In' In one ear and out 

t - the otiher. . 

Ti Obviously ^ , What you've just said bothers, me^ 
Bonnie. much so that I'm not^sure just what 
f I ' to say. Ja^uess the thing that upsets' me ttost ' ' 

. ' la that I 5 really like^fco be someone you con-' 
. . ; lider important, but I don'^i^know what I've been . . 

'doing or aayin^ that's broughtythls on. 
Sf Wellr; I'd llke^ feel like feu judged me less 

and y^atened more, 
Ti T feel bad t^t I've misuwjerstood you. I'd 
A * V > feel b^%ter you knew I was gding to try to 

. = be more in tune^rom now on, 

^ . L Sr Well, 0*K. . " - 

' . ' ■ "-^ '■' ■ ^ & . " 

The teacher responded with his own feelings and he seems to really 

mean what he says, Hte^ is able to toploy his responses, whatever their 

. . " ^ " " ■ _ " ■ ' ■ . 

emotional content, as^a baaia for furthei^iib^^nlcation in the relwlon^ 



Example^: ^^Tj^^ Wgll tftat coneludes this secftbtt of the course* . 

J'd.be interested to hear what you thought of It. 
^ Do^yeu really want to know? / * 

Ti ^ Cuncertainly) Yes , of course' ■ ' , * 
"Sii O.Ki, I thoiightv It was boring*^ 
S2t There wa a some gpod to it but mostly it was 'a waste - 
of time. , , / . " f 

Ti I feel as bit disappointed heariiig you say these things. 
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S4i 1 thought you wArt^ to hear thl#,* 
fs Ym, t did, and ,1'iB^lad of It buC I •tlU feel & 
A diaappslntmsiit • Tell me aone "fc'ther things, 
(dlacusalon coQtlnaes) . 



teaohee haa ahown hla humaniieaa and Blncerlty ,^ ; ^ - 

iMBple 3 1 Tt , So who 'beilevea he oan anawer thla questlonr .(elUne*) 

Anyone? (alienee) John? : ' * ^ 

Ji I'm hot Bure, t * ij ' * # i 

;/ #; . : T. Beth? ■ , ' ■ ■ ' ' • 

Bs I don't Imow. . » «, * * 

' Ts You know, I get angry aa hell when you don '4 respond to ^ 

^ queatlonB. Vm not aaylng Its your fault, .1 ivBt ^ ^ 
■/ ■ feel 'angry, . , ' ■ * ' . -i. '"^ ^ . 

= S: I'd feel angry too I Buppoae. , ' , ;^ , ' h # 

, ilTs Where la the breakdown In thla proceBB? I feel there »• > 

:. I la an inadequacy ln;^e or maybe in the prpceaa as a 

I ^ whole. What do you thln^J (dlacuasloh aontlnues) || • ,3 « • 

Using th| above examplea and polnta of view, you have -been Hfeaented with * , 
a teohnlque. For moat people, it 'a a difficult technique, to adopt ,bec|uae . , 
It placaa you In a vulnerable poeltion. It la' difficult , to share «ur L ^ 

f ••lings even In the moat safe, comfortable, environment let alone^ln a v 

loaetlnea •threatening claBaroom BBttlng. ■ * » * # " 

Perhaps It win, be helpful to Bxamlnr. the threatenlni^ 

claearoom. The situation la composed of many unku.)wn#, aeveral bf- which 
can 'be alleyiafcad .by being genuine. , A good example Is the teacher who 
walka Into hid claas the first day ^nd la feeling very nervouo ^nd uqcom- 
fortable. He stftrts out the claw by saylfig, "T fee/klnd of nervous and 
uncomfortable today." In a sense, he's letting hla itudents Into part of 
'hlB. What'do you think the Btudant reaction would ha? We believe that 
thay wlll' lbpaen up and feel more, comfortable with the teacher because he ' . 

haa flhoirt them,, that he, too, la human. , - - 



THOUGHTS AN|,.JEELINGa , 4 ' ' 

Empathy'^nd genuinenefls are ■two BklUs which can belt be used to- ^ 

gether; In the clasaroom it would be-dlfflcull to- separate them Into twb . 

diatlnctii dlff.iant Bkllla. They are both conGernftd wi^i identifying ^ » 

And enpreaalng feellngi. They are different only Lrt this* simple way r . 

empathy haa to do with btherfl and ^penulhenesB has to do with aelf^ \. , 

This may sound easy and Bom'ethlng you do every dayj biit when you 

think about it a .bit jntore, you see that yoji are usually idpntifyl^ and ^ . , 

expressing tho^ts and not feelings. ■ Another definition H in, order. . 



ft. 



'h For our/uifl, « t'houftht !■ how you lntell«etually •nalfBfe « atlttuluii a 
, felling !• hq^ you amotlOMily to a stlmuluip We can be* aure that 

• a geMof la^sxpresBlng a fssllng reaetion by^sM a fMltag wortf^ 

^tn his 4^ti»net. Thaaa ara simply worda whleh daaerlba feallngs aueh as 
ang»y^*frustratad, hurt, eKeltad, happ^y, sad, glad, lonalyp upset, bortd, 
ate* « 



* You can usa thase skills whtn you're having trouble getting to your 
stud|ptSy when you think your atudentB are not with you, or when y6u think 
you are^^t with ytftir students. These skills can be used with individual 
IS itudeftts or with whole elaBsroomB. th^ should be used beeauee it will 
^ make ^u feel bet»r about what you're doing and whati|he students , are 
doing, anrfft^ will make the students feel better abftut what you'fe doing 
and what^they^re, doing. 



I 

CONCLUSION 



have stated that empathy 1b identifying the feelings expressed 
in the stiudents words and actions and then communicating t^ose feelings 
back to him, and that ganulnenesa is identifying the feelings that you 
have and comunicatlng them to your students* These are not very academic 
deflnltl^ea but they're understandable and workable* 

These two litterperaonal coteunleatlon skills arm designed to in- 
vctease your comfort and ef fectlven^sa as a classroom teacher* During the 
Met^ctsa sessions which follow you will be asked to practice using these 
^ skills, Yqxi definitely won't, iis^ these skills all the tisie In your claai- 
^ room, but during thise sessions, you should practice using them as much 
as possible* Try them out and see U you would be Comfortable using th«l 
I in the classroom as part of your oim teaching style* ^ ^ 
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DO^S MP DQN'TB 



DO 



DON'T. 



I4Mti£y ud pay attratelon to the 
fAsitog* students have in yow 
elassroQiii. 

Fraatlee expressing your own f eel-- 
Inga when teaching* 

Rammber that unaxpvassed feelings 
nay be a detriment to learning. 



Be olosed off and aloof from 
your students as people. 



Assume that' content precludes 
feelings that people have* 



Remain *so alod| that ^ou are 
pereelved :;^B htf<;lng no h^an 
feelings «henypu are teaahlnii 
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Empathy-Gsnulntnasfl 
Bxsrciae.l 



teacher stitsmenta or rasponsei are preBentad. S©ma atata- 
inents (rtsponsea) are empathic, some are ganulnap and othare 
ara alternative responsas which da not aonfora to either of 
the definitions of empathy and genulnenaas preaantad In 
these materials* ^ i 

^Uslng I or G| mark each statement (responsa) that la empatMc 
or genulna* Use 0 to mark any statement (rasponsa that is 
neither ampathlc or ganulnep . V 

, Situation Ir Ts I spent a lot of time thinking about -your rald-t^rm avalu^ 

atlons of this coursa'i A good nimber of you are unhappy 
with my style, particularly the pmount of time 1 spend 
lecturing, Any coimenta? 

Bi Vm Just getting tired of sitting here taking notes all 
of* the time* Couldn-H we cover the material in dlffarant 
ways I like discuBslonf 

A, Ti If we spend all our tijiia In discussion, we 
^ ^ couldn't cover all the material. 

B, Tf This material la difficult and there's no 

sugar-coated way to present It. Given that 
fact, do you really think dlacuasions would 

work? 

C , Ti Group dlscussipns are certainly one good 

\ approach. 1 guass what you' ra really tell^* 

ing me la that you are unhappy with one 
approach* " Md more important t that you 
want apprdachas that involve you more 
directly. 

. ^D. ti Group discussion might be a very good 

* techniqu^i but only if all of you are wlll-^ 

. Irig to take responsibility for what happens, 
'Othe™ise, It'd fall flat on Its face. 

^ E . Ti It makes me feel good to hear you come up 

with positive suggestions. Do any of the 
, «^ others of you have any Ideas? Maybe we 
can come up with some other approachea 



and see where thiy might fit in-^ 

? u 
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Situation 2l Ts Well Tom, I haven't seen you in ^ office in- a long time. 

What can I do for you? 

_ _ s I . I'm afraid I ' m -gftiPS-^g^Mfe^^ f P| 



•Ktenfilon for that paper due Friday. 

A. Tl you seem embarrassed to aSk. Do you think 
, 't*in that unreaaonable? 



B. T; I think you're the fourth student this 

morning tfa make that request* When are 
you students going to take thla 'w^brk 
sariouBly? 

C. Tl I'm really angry with your request. You 

/ must be the fourth student I've seen 
'today On the same matter, t really thought 
I had made my expectations quite clear. 
' "Whgre ii the problem for you? 

D. Tl, You know i really ought tu write soma^ 

" thing for Reader* a Digest > something like 

"My Most, Unforgettable Excuse," AnyVayV 
what's yours s Tom? 

E* Tl Tomj it makes me very unhappy to give 
^ " ^ extenaione. You must be under a lot of 
pressura tu i^lsk my had humor, vni^at 
exactly la your problem? 



Key for Fart^Ii t 

Situation 1 A - 0; B - 0; C - E| D - 0; E G. - 
Situation 2 A = E| B - 0 ; C - Gi D - 0; E E and G. 
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Empathy-Genulpeneis 
Exercise 2 

shut off any further comnunlcatlon with his Btudents, Yet, 
in each Instance, the Instructor might well hiva twloy^d 
empathy p genuineness » or a combination of both* Answer the 
quest lohs for each of th© situations « " 



Situation It 



Si 
Si 



We're about mid-way Into the aamester now* Dp any of you 
have any comments on what'S being taught or how it's 
taught? Jmy problems with where we're going? 
I have one. 

Yes. Could ^ou share It?. 

Wellt It's like this P We 'va been bombarded with material p 
but 1 don't yet have a sense of how It all fits together,- 
Tion't you think, that sort of s^thesl* Is the atudent's 

responsibility? 

Yes, In part. But abvlously, you're the one with the 
expertise, I wish you could spend more time tying things 
together* 

In affect, you're asking pie to spoonfeed the material, and 
the answer Is no. It's your responsibility * Tom, to aval- 
uata..and Integrate t^^ presented here. After allp 

ithlft^ i^n ' t^W Ihtroductory eourse* ' 



\^at, specifically, did the instructor say\ to discourage further comaunlcation? 



What do yo.u suspect the instructor was feeling? 



How might khe Ingtructor have feKpreased his r own faeliaga mora genuinely? 
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How might the Ipstrurifegyi^^vji it'^a^ smpathleally to the student? 



v/ ■ - J ■ < ' 



Situation 2 1 Ti Thare;^e^;^t people In this class and only eight . 

' , ■ vptpjecba ;dn fi^yvdieaks Wiat ^Ivigs? ^ \ 

S; ^r'Tiiat^^^ o£ us for a loop. 
^ Ti.;J WeillV^^j^y 

fc; V ^ . ,gr^;^8iy(ir6i; a to, brln^ 'it -iip 4ast^^^ but 

i": . * , . ■ ; % ; tlB|#vW^i" Wit^^^b^ you pbuld explal^^lt . * 

* ' . : ,/v. 3^ thi wark^it 'a yoifi?'^% to 

■ V : .:V:^^: fhara -fi raally ,no 

Irtiats -spacif ical^^ fty^to d^mburaga/tuj:.the¥ abnmunica-- 



— 



WHat do you guapeci th ^ae feeling? . . h' ^ \\ - ^'^X/T^V 



';.-r^v-i-->^ 



/ ' ■ ■ ? -V- 4i 



5. JO 
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Hcnf Bd,iiht the InstiruetQr have egpgeaa^ hli own fesltogj more Eenulnely? 



What do TQU believe the fltudent waa feeling? 



How might the Inatructor have reacted more Mpathlcally to the student? 



EKLC 



Sltum^i^ ^y "tt J^^^t we haven* t hear4 from you In a long while. ^Could 
; ; yi^u please 8unmiarlEe**'Galbraith,'i ideas on the future o£^ 
' ' ^the*^lndu8trial system? 
Sra*m afraid I can'tt 1 didn't get to that particular 

reading* I'm sorry. 
Ti I'm sorry too* You folka don't Want me to lecture fhut 
you don't leave me' any^^cHolce If you^te nqt prepsrW for 
discussion. What am I supposiid to do? Welji, let's not 
waste any more time* \ 



What, specif Ically^md the Inatructor say to discourage further do munlaatlon? 









^ . — " - - 












—4^ 
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What do you tiMpact th« iaitrttctor w#p feeling? 



What do you bellftve the etudant waa feeling? 



How might the laa c^uc tor . have reacted more empathteally the fltuden^ 



Situation 4: Ti This class is just afao^t oyer* Are there any comments . 
any of you would like to niake? 
Si Why does the course have tb be so theoretical? Moat of 
us are non-majorsj this is Just a requirement for 
graduation. Yet the course la designed as If we Intend- 
ed 'to become scholars ip the area* Why can't we gear the 
course more to our own interests? 
Ti What can I say? You>read the course description at 
regiitratloni maybe before that. You can't say you 
didn't toow whAt you were getting into* Perhaps this 
course Isn't for youi Maybe you should think of with^ 
drawing. 
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Whafc.- specif leallv . did the Ingtructor aaY to' dtlfeoiirftgft futtKci: eoinmuiiieat lon? 





' '\ ^ . 




•V" 1 , ' ■ ' ^ : . 




What do you auBpect the Ingtructor tfas deling? 


- ^ ^ — " ' • . ^ 








— ■- ^ " ^ 4 








How might the tnstructar have expressed his lOWn 


feelings more gtouiaely/^ 


















jjumf H« ifftii h**H^vft the student was feeling? 














u™ ^4r»HV t^he 4tisfriictor have reacted more empai 


"""""" . -i » I 

thlcally to the studaat? 


^ • ^ 
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Sleiiatli?& 5 1 Ti 



Tr 



I Vtti 'lookteg dvM the mid -^tefa course aValuations last 
nlgh^t Thar* WM one thing thit;raslljr surprised . 
Almost notts of . ypu wrote anything^ In the open cpmaent 
-^M0^^iH--SonA©a#^™at^ha^r^ 
retlaenqe? V ' J ^ 

1 think I hava # very general reason. 
What Is It? 

It's mot 'a fiunctlon of you 




; dlass In particular * 

^suspicious of 
[bus' they're supposed 
f ^ Reefing that the" 



but J think nost students 
mvmMAt±QnB\ No matter h^^^ano; 
to £e, ther^ ls ali^iji^. tji^t/n ^ „^ , 
eValuationji might usid ^gal^Sfis^pu In some way. 
I ean' t honestly bellevi tftit yM^::!^ don'^ 
reAlly feel that Iristructdrs ar^nd here are such , : ■ 
KypQorltis? I'm surprised at such a statiMaentr, 



Wtiat,^ spectflcally; did th^ tostructor say to dlscouiage further ^ya^unl^^ 



I'. 



iat do you suspect the Instructor was feeling? 



How might the Instruitor have expressed hl(a own geelings more genuinely? 



What do you beileve the student was feeling? 
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llow might thm lastrugtoy have reac ted mora eftpathl cally tQ t he studeftt? 
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' ' ; \, . / ' Empathy-Genuineneifl ' 



^Inuts Jvid^btapas on ^tnterp^rsonal comnunieatian jKllls . 
The tapes ara designed as atlmulus ipaterlala to suppletffnt 
tha .ahapter arid written pxerplses' concerning genuinenfss 
and empathy. ^ v / V 



Segment I I Instvuctbr and Class 



View tape. Divide into groupi of four.; Two members are to 
obsferve ^tu^ents I tWo to obaerve tha inatructor/ View^tape ,aga 
listing all feelings eifpressed or implied In tape. ^ * 
Discussion questions for' groupi / / / ' 

How dld ^it feel to be a student in thia cXass? - 
How did it if eel to^^be a teacher In ,^thii ulasi? . 
What eKamples of empathy and genuineness Hid you note?n 



S^giiiai^t^ II I Instructor and - Supervisor 



View tape Ipoklng for Instaricea of empathy and /ganulnenesa by 
aupervlsbr and instructor. Divide members into pairSi One 
peraon ahould ^prict ice being supervR^^ the other Instructor-. 
Instructor ihoyld^ initiate the issue of students receivings ^ . 
low grades on quiz. Afte^.five miriutis * averse rofres. 'Give, 
feedback and compare eKperiences. Pairs should go back to 
group and list at least three other issues ot situationa which 
might arise in a colltege clasgrooiri where empathy and Vgenu in e^ 
ness might be esp'eGlally appropriate. \ " j 



Segment, III I Instructor and Class 



View tape to again Qbaerva empathy and genuineness o^ part of 
instructor and students, 

Discussion questions i ^ . ^ 

How does this segment ^ompare to tha^ first? 
What are the maj or differences In^the student's and ^ 
- ;instructot's feelings ;and •akpr^isions? 
Groups of four fftould j^in" togSther to . form groups of eight. 
Choose one mambar . to be 'the instructor and at' t^ast fone to be 
an observer. RtfiS play one, of the sltiiafiibn^llStedSJln the 
previous axercise5|, Observer should note instances '^f genuthe- 
ness and ampathy , "^Mp time pamits, give other memberi^^oppor- 
tunity to role pl^^pltuatlons In the group, ^^y-- \, > • 
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Date 



Session 
Nuibir 



HON 



July 30 



(ifternQon) 3 
(evening) ^ 

r ■ July 31 5-6 



aftimooa) 

■ (aft'irnoon/ 1 
evening) > 

August 1 
(iorning/ 
afternpon) 

. (evening) 10 



MRS August 2 ' 11-12 



afternoon) 



n ' 

3^1 
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Topic 



Welcoii Reiarks 
Intr-oduction 

Igarning Theory ■ 

What la a Prlaplplei 
Course in Iconoiicsi 

Introduction to Micro-' 
teachini 

Instructional Objectives 
for Econoiiats 

Observational Malysis 

, i 

SequeQclng, Task Analyslaj 
Asiuiptlons About Learning 
Economics 

Instructional Method; 
La ' 



Student Ooinitivi 
Evaluation and Testing 



Speaker 



Ovirviiw : 

Instructional Model" 



M.^ L Frank^l 
Arthur Wilil 
Kennsth Hajer 



Presintation plus exercisis Nlchelas 

Anastasiew 

Presentation plus exercises 6. L, Bach.. 



Familiarization with Michael One 

equipient and aethods and stiff 
Microteachini . 

Presentation plus exercisis Kannith Hajer 



Presentation plus exercisis Darrell Uwii ' 

i 

Presentation and exercises Ivor Daviis 

i 

Presentation and exircises Dennis Pett 

Presentation and exercisifs J. Jaap Tuiniia 
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Number 




Topic 



Activity 



Speaker 



Au|ust 
';^pornin|) 

(aftef^on) 

fit- 



i 



SAT 



!' (eviningj 

August 4 
(nertilng/ 
^(afternooii) 

SDK , V 

HON (| M %gust '6 
(morning) 

(afllrnoon) 



^ August 5 
(afiterrfoon) 



August f 
{iornin|)'V 



14 



1^ 
16 

17 



(Iftepoonk: ^ 18 



Open Laboratory/ 



Student Copitlve 
f Evaluation mi 
Testing 

Classrooni and^ 
f Studant Affective 
"Evaluation 

Banquet 

Open Laboratory* 



Picnic 



Faiillarliation with^ 

gqulpiint and^ithods 
Ecrotaaching 

. Evaluation Contest 



Michael Oraa'and 
itiff 

J, Jaap TuinMrt 



Presentation and exircieei Hsnien 
^ : ■ ^^'Allw Ralliy 



FaaiUari|atioii:with 

equlp^nt and lethodi 
Microteacblai 



Michail Orwe .and 
^ staff ' ■ : 



i 



Instructional jtethod''Pres|ntation plus video 
Lecture tapa axarciias 

Tn|tructional Matho^di Prisantatioh plus video 

Interpetfsonil tape exarciies 

. ■ . ... t 

ComunlcaClQns l^ills 

Insfructional Method* Friiintatlon plus exer- 
Casa Mathod; eelf- cisas %» 
pacad Instfuctl^on ^ i 

Instructional Method* Seminar 



Phillip Saunders 



Beryl BroTO 



Randigs Fels 



Arthur Welih 



Ditf 



SessloQ 
Nuotir 



Topic 



ktivitv 



Spiakir 



ID 



ffi 



Aupst 8 
(lerning) 



(afternoen) 



19 



Riieirch in Econoilc 
Education 



Presentation 
Diitin|uished Panel 



Dipart 



Oarrell Liwls 
Kelliy, Welsh, 
Lewis J Saunders, 
Hansefii ec al, 



(afternoon) 20 


Till Work Session 


etiff 


(evening) 21 


leal Work' Session 


Staff 


1 Aupst 9 '22 
(lorning) 


- Group Presentations of Group presintatlort' 
Instructloflal Sequences and reaction 
' by Partfclpanti 


Participants and 
staff 


(aftirnoon) 23 


/ Evaluation of Ins true- Diacuga Md evoke 
tionil liquences" criterli 


Participants and 
staff 


August 10 24 
(ioming) 


ImpliieQtation and , ' 
evaluation of Workshop 


. Welsh, Participant 
and itaff 


(noon) 


Luncheon 


jMnrWiigand 



*Thosi periods listed as "Opin Laboratory" are slack timis purpoiefully lift for optional activities that mj 
run over fro^" daily prgsintations and/or ttaes whin pirtlclpints m usi iquipiint such as: video tape, etc. ^ 
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TMI^ ASSIGN^NTS 



During the two weeks' of thii conference you will be working wtthvaach 
other bn one of six teans. The team assignments have been made ahead 
of piM although you can be aiiHred there was no Inctplent motive to 
place jeertaln universities together^ We sl^ly wanted to ensure about , 
thft sMie size and proportlpn of *facult)j and graduatf studerifc team members* 
The team ^sslgtments are listed belowi , ^ » * . . ^ . , ; 



Team 1 

Duke 

North Carolina 
North Carolina State 
Vanderbllt 

Team 4 

Minnesota 
Hlsfiourl 



Team 2 

c 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Purdiie 



team 5 



^rkeley • - 
Florida State, 
* Windsor . , 



Tete 3 V 

' \ . ^ \ ^ " - 
HarvurB* 

Nlbf^Jca , :vJ> 

Wisconsin ' * 

Team 6 , 
Ihdlkna 
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Each team will be expected to produce a micro InBtructronal package d 
the next two weeks incorporating^ the skills and prbcedurei : that are being 
taught during the formal presentation sessions. ; These , Instruct lonal 7| . 
paekages will be presented by the, teams on Thursday, Adgutt ^y, The fin^l % 
product will be a completed unit that can be ^implemented wttl^iin a prlnllplea 
of economics course a.t your homf initltutlon. The assi|nrt«fi^^^.^^Sh 
team Is to use any' economics text the^ team selecta a^ appi^^K^^M^gl^ a 
content base and to develop an instruct tonal sequence ^ that ;Ji^^^ratee 
following^ ' ' \ 

(1) A statement of needs ^ * . \ 

(2) A statement ®f goals . / \ 

(3) An explicit list of instructlo|ial objectives 

(4) A task analysis , . ^ 

(5) An application of instructional media. 

(6) Student evaluation procedures: (dognit^ve 

(7) Course evaluation procedures 

(8) "Schedule of Ins'tiiictional activtfiles 



Items (1) and T?.)^may b^ ahor^ ,<gjn^ or two parag 



(4), and |(8) shall b& Inti^i^'y related, That is, Sor ^acfi section 
task anaiysls therfi^halV bl ^rcespondlng instructional objective^ tTi%^^'= 
in ti^^ have cbrrepponditig specif Ic Instructiofpl activities (presumably ft' 
tten^wlll be Ih^otpor^ted in &)• /Ttemls (6) and (7) sftll lutl^^ 
proc^u^rt as well as specific es^mp^f^ of evaluation itOTS or pr^^ents, 

#l\^^a anj^p[4ieftti^ the asslghment 

4^n^6raV o^^r. ^^^^ ^^^^cla^if Icat IJpn . 




If 
Dr. 



feel, frefe t 



ask l>r , 



Ma ]ar j 
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M. L. Frankel, Presidant, Joint Council on Economic Education 

W* Lee Hansen, Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 

Allen C* Kelley, Professor of Economics, Duke University 

Darrell R, Lewis j Professor of Economic Education, University 

of Minnesota ' * . 

Kenneth S, Hajari Director, Associate Instructor ' Teac fling Skills 

Program, Indiana University 

Michael E- J* Orme, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Dennis W, Pett, Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Phillip Saunders, Professor of Economics, Indiana University 

j. Jaap Tuinman, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University 

James E, Welgand, Professor of Education, Tndiana University 

Arthur L* Welsh, Director^ College and University Program , 
Joint Council on Economic Education 



ERIC 



SCHOOLS WITH TRAINING PROGMMS IN TMCHING ^ECONOMICS 
Pm SELECTED g^LE SYLLABI 



School 



Cnrnel 1 University 



Resource Parson 



Peter McCielland 



^ Duke University , Uni^ 
veralty of North Carpllna 
and North Carolina State 
University "Triangle" 
Program 



* Harvard f In i ver p ! r v 



Allen Kalley 



E] izsb^th Al 3 laon 



^'^ University JUJnoie 



DonalH Padan 



* Indiana Universlry 



Phillip Saunders 



Type of Progrm 

intensive ptogram prior 
to the beginning of elaasup 
followed by periodic meet^ 
ingi throughout the sraester 
' for graduate students already 
selected to teach. 

Intensive three-day program 
with CTphasla on selected 
, aBpecta of the learning- 
teaching process for grad-- 
uate stud^ntfl who are not 
yet teaching as well as for 
those who are teaching 
concurrently - 

Intensive two day program 
with primary emphasis, on 
video taping knd erltlque 
of lecture presentations 
of graduate students 
already selected to teach.** 

Intensive program pfl|pr to 
the beginning ot: c|lples^» 
followed by peribd«^fieet^ ' 
Ings throughout the semester 
for graduate students alro^y 
selected to teach* nie^sei-^ 
aions are conducted by the 
Office^ of ins true tioil^l 
Resources, with the help of 
the Department of Economics. 

SCTiester-^long sOTlnar for 
graduate credit on most 
aspects of the learning- ,5 
. teaching process for^-..,, 
graduate students who havt 
not yet been sjlected to 
teaeht - \ 



^ TndP^Htes -Syllabus Fo|I(^w--^, 
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School 

Lehigh Unlvaralty 



Resource Persoo 



Bruae Dalgdard 




*Un±varfllty of Missouri 



Steven Buckles 



* Utilverilty of MlnMsota 



William Becker j Jti 



Dalverslty of Nebraska 



William Glllee 
9 



Northern Illlnole 
University 



John Soper 



S 



*Purdue Unlvetaity 



^nnla Weidenaar 



34f 



Intenalve five ffllTaes^ 
slon before classes be^- 
in foi? graduate student 
instructors In coopera-' 
tion with learning 
, resource %pectali8ts 
followed by periodic 
meetings during the sem- 
fester emphaaizing, video 
taping, followed b#^^di-= 
vidual consu] tat ion aM 
evaluation. 

Year-long seminar for 
graduate credit on most 
aspects of- the learning- 
teaching process require4 
for all graduate student 
teaching assistants. 

Seminar and a lass room ' 
observation program 
required of all begln^ . 
ning graduate student 
instructors . Described 
in May 1976, Amer ..^ Econ . 
Rev, , Proc , pp. 229^233. 

Br^ef intensive deasion 
followed by year-long 
seminar for new Ph.D* 
candidates who are teach- 
ing economlca. Two hours 
credit given, 

► Intensive session on 
selected aspedta of the 
learning-^te^chlng pro- 
cess, followed by periodic 
meetlnga throughout the 
semestar for rfaduate 
students already selectad 
to teach. 

Two day intensive sess^lon 
before classes begin 
required ftrr all new grad-- 
uate student Instructors - 
'on Belecfced^.-a4pects of 
the learning-te^a^^ihg 
prDcess-- In class video 
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Ty fm of Program 



Purdue University 
(cpn*t:,) 



Dennie Weidenaar 



taping and atudeat 
evaluation question-^ 
nalres administered during 
the semeBter, followed 
bj a coneludlng session 
at the end of the mBmr 
eater to review evalua^ 
tlon results. 



Univarsity of Wisconsin^ 
MadisoTi 



VU Lee Hanien 



Intensive one day train^ 
Ing session for discussion 
leaders using University 
of Michigan "Trigger 
Tapes*" ^ 



University of Wisconsin^ 
Madison ^ 



W» Lee Hansefi 



Betneeter-long seminar for- 
graduate credit on most 
aspects of the laarning-" 
teaching pifoceSB for 
graduata students f^o ars 
not yet teaching as well 
as those wjho are teaching 
poncurrently . 




/ 



f< -'^ 



■ c 




TEAC 
TRAMNG 
PROG 




Departinent of Ecofiomscs 
Duke University 

.North Carolina State Universstv 
University of North Carolina 



hteldat 
Duke University 
Board of Truitees Roorn 
Durham, North^arolina 27706 



mm 



mm 



April 20^22, 1978 



PROGRAM 



Thursday^ April ?0 

9:00-fi30 

Introductions, Workshop Objectives 

9:30 10:30 ' 
Taped Mini Lectures 



10:30-11:00 ^ ^ 

Coflfee Break , 

11:0042:30 

How to Plan a Course ' , 
Course and Unit Objectives ^ 
Getting the Pieces Together 
Evaluating What Vou Have Done 

12:304:30 ' 
Lunch 

1:30 3:00 

Critiques of Taped Mini Lectures 

3:M'3:30 
Coffee Break 

^30 5:00 

Fundamentals of- Classroom Preientstion 
The ^ginning ' / . 

Examples\-Numbers'and Grajahs . 
.Fiptding Questions " ' 



-9- 



Friday^ April 21, 



9:0010: IS , 

Oraanizing and Leading a Discusalqn ^ 
Session I \ ' ; 
10:1540:45 ti ^ 
Coffee Break 



vA0:4542;00 ■ \ - 
Organizing and Leadihg a Discu^kjn. 
Session I! €1' ^ 

12:00-1:30 
Lunch 

1:30-3:00 ^ V , 

' Course Assessitient— Forrnulation and 
. Evaluation of EKaminationtt'3:00=3:M ^ 

^ Coffee Break ' ^ 

3:30-5:00 - , 

Course Assessnient-=Formulatipjj^nd 
Evaluatioh of EKamipations II 



(AUen C. Kellty, 

Elizafa^tfi Allisan 
W. Lie Hansen 
Arthur Welsh 



W. Lee Hansen 
i^hur Welsh 



Elizabeth Allison 



Elizabeth Allison 



W Lee Hansen 



W. Let Hansen 



Arthur WelsM 



Arthur Welih 



0* 



- 36.0. 



WaRKSHOP STAFF 



Saturday^ April 22 

Methodi of Lecturing I . 
Obj€cfK^, Goals and Strati^ti 
Principles of Learning ThOTy ' 

10:15^10:45 . * 

Coffee Break 

10:45-12:00 

Methods of Lecturing !l 

12:00-1^ 

Lunch / 

1:00^2:15 

Post Taping of Mini Lectures I 
5:00 . 



Saunderi 



Elizabeih Allison, Ph.D . Ha j/ard Urtiverf ity. ResearcKftelds 
rricluai labor economici, mac ro. economics, ^and ecQnomic 
education . Dr. Allispnjs^ presently Associate Professor of 
^onomics, Harvard University. She hps been on th« Ad^scry ^ 
Compnittee of the Danforth Faculty Fellows fto^am/ a 
member of the Cpmmittee on Economic Education of the* 
American Economic Aisoclation, and a member of the 
Adwigory Board of the Jouma/ o/ Ecotiomic Educaiion^ 
VV. Lee Hansen^ Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. Research 
Phillip Saunders fields include labor econoTrsics, human capital ecojiomics* and 
econamic education, Professor Hansen has held positioni ^ 
the University of CaWornia at Los Angeles; md the President*! 
Council of Economic Advisors. He is preiently at the 
University of. U^isconsin^Madison. In ecqnomic educaticm he 
has been a member of thf Committee on Economic Edu^atini 
of the American Econornie^ssociation, the Advisory Baafd of 



Workshop Stirff 




Workshop Picnig for aU Staff and Participants the Journal of Econorti^c Edutatton, tbevMaster CurricuhifTi 

Chicopee Trail = Beer and Southern Cooking Guide Task Force, a^d a Trustee of the Joint Coancfl w 

* . Econohiic Ed^ciition. - . - . . 

AflenC. Kelley, Ph D;; Sfanfcyd University.; R 
include economic. devigfopment, demograthie^conomics, and 
economic education. Professor Keliey h^s held positioni at: 
Stanford University, Univeristy of Wiscohsih-Madiion; 
Australian National University, arid the Rand Cbrporatioti: 
Presently he is Chairman of Economic^, Duke Univenity, He ^ 
Chairman of the Committeg on Eioriomic Education, a 
mapiber of the Adwsqry ^aTCTof the Journal of EcondrT^ 
EdiiCQtiQn, and Principal Invesiigator^of the Teachtng 
Information Processing Systenn (TIPS) Project, 

PbrfHp Saunders, Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of 
iTSdhifoiogy, Research^ fields include labor eeonpmfcs and 
iS^Wbttiic edudation. Professor Saunders has held posltiona at 
^bin College and Carnegie Mellon University. Presently he 
IsJ^soclate Dean of Arts and Scientes at Indiana Univbrsity. In 
economic education he has b^n Director of the Laiting Effects. 
Project, Corisuiting Economist for the A^ncy forlnstnictiprial 
Television Serif s, C6 Director for the TUCE revision, memlw ' 
of the Committee on Eeonomic Educat ton of the American 
Economic Association, me^ter of the, Advisory Board of the 
Journal o/ Economic Educof ion, and member of the^Maiter 
Curriculum Guide T^kiFprce. ^ 

urWglih* Ph^D., University of Illinois, Research fiel^ 
include public finance, industrial or.ganizatbn, and economic 
education. Dr, Welsh's previous positibns include Uniwer^^^ 
Iowa, and Associate Director bf thfe. Bureau of' Economic 
Research (Iowa). Prpg^ently he is^Program Director of the Joint ' 
Council dn Econontic Education. He has been the Pringipiai 
Investigator of the Teacher Training Progfam, Staff D^g^^ 
the TUCE (Test of Understanding College Economicg), , 
Co-Director of the TXJGt revision 




The Teacher Training Program (TTP) has bgenjdii _ 
developed by the Conimittee on Economic Education of 
th4 American Economic A^octatiSpn and the Joint Coun^ 
' cil on Economic Eduction of York City, The Pro- 
gram has been funded by the Atfred P. Sloan F wndation. 
The TTP manual' has compiled by Arthur WeUh, 
W. Lee* Han sen and Phillip SamdeTS- Ttm Advisory Arth 
Board of tte TTP mcludes G. Lee Bach, Stanford Uni^ 
versity, Jmies Buchanan, VirginbPoIytechnte Umversi^ 
ty, Rendigs Pels, Vanderbilt University, the late Aaron 
Gordon, yniversity of Caltfomia-Berkctey, Walter Heller, 
Uni^^rsity of Minnesota; and Geo^ Stpler, University 
of Chicago. ; . / ^. * 
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AlARVARD UNIVERSITY PRE-SERVICE 'PROGRAM 



'..EC/. 10 Teacher Training siminar* 
' September 15-16, 1977 



/ 



ic, ; 



Thursda y, geg t gmbe r 15 



8:30-9'00 

.9:. 30-9: 45 
17 



'9:35-10:30 
Rooms 417.' 
'418, 419 V 

10:30-10:45 

Snackbar 

Penthouse 

10:45-11:45 
Room 




1:30-2:30. 
Room 

2:30-2:45 
Snackbar 
Penthov 



S: 45-4: 00 
Rooms 4lj^^419 

.4:00-4:15 
Room 17 . 



Graduate REGISTRATION, Met^riar Hall . 

INppDUCTION— Overview of ^the Seminar 
Schedule (Robby Moore), 

MICROTEACHING' SESSION^ t (Videotape opening 
k minutes of- "Supply and "Demand" lecture 
and 4 minute humerical/graphical example) 

Coffee Break \ 



HINTS ON PREPARING A LiCTUftE (Robby Moore) 

Comnient on "uincs on Preparing a Lecture" 
. (Jeff Wtflcowit'z) - ^ 




Lunch^ 



TIPS ON DELIVERY ,4Professor Richard Caves, 
on .^iriuotape) - 

mm MORE SPECIFIC TIPS ON DELIVERY (Kim Clark) 



MICRCftEACHING SESSJLON IT .(Critical review 
tff morning ^videotapes ) 



What CO Prepirre fpt* Friday 



/ 



(schedule c^Vntinue's . on back). 



^-To bg^eld. /If: HiUeiW/Library;, Rndct^ Quad, 
minor "c^angRs ^ - "fZ^ '^.f- , . 



At'' 



i . 
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Schedule .'still subject' 




(Continued)' 



FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 16 



y'^^^;' .Rpom 17 r . 

' sTi 5^121 ot> 
'Wmm, 41 7 --4 19 



12:00=1:30 
Currier House ' 
Private Dining Room 

Ir 30-2:30 
Rooms 417'-419 . 

72:20-3:00 
^ Room 17 ' 

3:00-3j>5 
Room 17 ^ 

3 : 15-3 t 30" ^ . 
! Room L7 ^ 

1:30-4:00 ® 
Snackbar 
Penthouse ^ ■ 



Outline ot *tbe a activitie 



MICROIffiAGHING^^lESSi^; HI (VideotaTped « . , 
practice efovaripus teachlng^sHills 
using first two lec^res of the semaat^er; 
there will be breah around 10:30) " 

'Lunch (returning section leaders aisp, invited) 



MICROTEACHING SESSION III (continued) 

.ALTERNATIVaS TO LEiTURINQ: PREPAttNG Jl-^ i" 
*-NON-LECTURE" SECTION (Robby' Moorq^j, 

Advice on your first TS minutes (Jeff ^^^^ 
WolcowitE ) 

1^ , . / i . 

Some advice on writing problesnV sets and 

grading t Jef f ^Wolcowit^) \ 
Snacke 




^^^Not^- the seminar will be conducted by veteran' Ec . 10 section 
, leaders. Many video clips from past Ec . 10 sec t ionsAwi 1 1 be %sed throu£ 
out/ Remem'beT that you s^puld come to the semihar'wL^h your first two 
lectures prepared as if you were going to give t^i^tii, l^.inally/ please 
bring ^your Ins truer or * s Manual to' the sfminar ' (Thursday'f'only ) . 



h- 




-.3/. 

■'1 



« ■■■ ■* ' ■' 



SUGGESTED MICROTEACHING SCHEDULE 



THURSDAY (Day 1) ' ' \ ' 

MICROTEACHING SESSION, I — 9i45 - 10^30 M ^Japing iE^om Suppl 



Demand Lecture) % ^ . . . 

1, Tape each p^son on-first 4 minutes of '•Supply and Demand' 




lecture* ^ * 




2, Tape each person pn f our^minute^numer ical/graphical example 
from '^Supply^and Demand*' lecture.^ 
Notes I a. Make slire everyone goes thrbugh opening four minutes 
before taping anyone on nuiTierical/|raphical eKample. 
b. You should probably^ switch order when dping numerical/ 
^ graphical example, e.g, s^econd person firsts third ^ 
person ^econd j . first person last,= - 
I c, Make sure to STOP them after first itour minutes oi 

opening. If you have plenty of time, you may want to 
let them go 5^6 minutes each on numerical/graphical 
example. \ * 

If still hlve"lpts o^time," you cah'^ave them each 

tell group how they "prepared" their lecture notes,,,. 
■- - ' ' . ■ " ' 

this will set them up for next segment of seminar on . 

' ' "How to Prepare a Lecture ,^ ^ % ■ 

' / * ;^ ^" ^ ...... 7 ^ 

MTCRQTEACHTNG S ESSlOril 2:4 5-4:00 PM (Cr itique^^Sfi^ion Tapes) 

' i. Bftiefi rfeview of "checklist" on "Opening Four .Minutes . " . 

2.. Play first 4 minute clip and ask for comments/critique^ in 
\ ' . light of "Providing Structure" checklist pointg .^y^TKe^ ufe 
«^ ^ bac^ of checklist on "Delivery Style" and again ask for 
. " ■* critiques, ^ ^ ' ^ ; , 

^ 3. Do Bie same for next t^o clips. 
4. Aay humericaiygraphical example cil^of first person. Use, . 
"ciiecklist" on nt^erical/graphical eKample and ask. for i 
' . ' ' ^ cppmients/Gritique: : Also consider "delivery" and "blackboard" 
; portions of checklist. (If they, asked the group a question. 
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'6, 



use "asking questions" portion of checkLiat as well.,,,i£ 
tfiey didn-t aak qjieBtioni you may .want to point out where 
rtie^ could have , ) ^ 
Do the same for the next two clips in group 

If time remains, you can check their '^'lecture* notea" in light 
of presantations of "How to Prepare^A Lfecture" and Caves' 
comment a . * • ' * ^ 




FRIDAY (Day 2) 



,4' fetftCROTEACHING Se^SION III —-J:!?-- 10-30 (Repeat of "PROVIDING STRUCTURE") 



•1 



Have each, person tap^^pening 4 minutea of "Supply and Demand" 

again* ' - \ \ 

Play back and critique (rj^y ^oxb on aection leadera for critique 
and bomments . . * *makd s^lf^ to reinforce a bit more to build up 
confidence,) ^ ^ 



Y 



3* Have each pax son tape dpen^Qg 4 m^^tmB of "Introduction" lecture 



4. 




Play back and/ comment if tini^permits r^If not enough time to 
play bajokj perhape rtake som-f gjjgge^y.orta to each without 
ilay in^ 




MICROTEACHING sySIQK tv^-^- 10 ^45 ; -- 12:00 (Repeat of Numerical Example + 
: ^ INTERACTION) 

J I, I'^Haye'* each person tape numericalXgra^hical ex&niple f/oS^ "Su 



ipply 



Dema?tt^' lecture. While chey are taping, maka^ure they 
ask "claas" a question. In addition, aak them\^^Bpif two ques^ 
: tion^from the Mist we preparedf 6b "Supply and D^Hpd" lecture; 
!,* Play back aqd discuss, using "cheqkliat" on askiiig and answering 

■ queations, "boardwork," and "de'lTivery style ,"^ as- needed . " 
I* Remiad chain that our "Suggested reponae^" will be d ist ributed in the 



^79 



MlCROTEAGftlNG Sg'SSION V — 1:30 - 2:30 (Numertcl? Example from 

^ 



"Introduc tion" Lee cure ) 

i. " Have each person tape numerical/graphical example from 
''Introduction"; lecturfe. Again, *rtiake sure they "f^k" 



J 4 



group a questiofl and l|^i;porid*\ Also, make sure you ask 
each person one or twef q^Vjestions from list oh% Introduc tidri" 
lecture * ^ f^' . 



Pa^s out "haridout" on S ome^ Likely Questions and Suggested, 
Re sponses . ^ * 

Play back ahd ^discuss/critique using suggested answers , Use 
"checklist" op asking and answering questions as w^ll * 
as "boardwork*'^^nd "deli^ry sC^le" as rfeeded. 

Try to build up ei#h person's confidence as this is last 
session. 4 - t 



4^ 
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31 K 



Offlea of Insttuetional Re^uread 
Campus ^aching Py^grama (3-33fO) 



s Codrdinator 



Dapartment of Econoi^cs Teaching *.^|^itants Pr^ram Gui^e 

NOTEi This guide I9 tentatlva and can be adjti^^^^aiccd^ tha 
' ■> 'intaresta and concerns of tka !ii<?wp^' "^i^^llLv^' * 



Seaslon'^^ 



Wednesday, 8-23-78 9J.dO d,^ 

Toplca I ' ■ ^ \ , 

Comi prapared . to d^g^M what 
In the sessions 



Ibmmercp Vtpmt 




klon of. cours 



Sesalorf'^J 
Session 3< 



OvetvleW of prograitti tS. 
Lesson planning and or 

Explanation o£ peer teaMM|HHslgMen^ f 

Viewing of Economics T^^^^|^ ^aching >^j|«:afta,'M||pi^ 

Thursday , %-24-78^^ «^"3^^ jfe^^; Root^ 

■ ^^s- -^ -^ ^^f^J:: v^a-^-.V .- 
ffeer taactttng, :^ ■ \" ^^..^ l^n} ^ ■ - ^ "-^ '^^^'^ ^ "^/^.J^j^:^^''^^ 

Sign up fd^^deotape pl#yBfcak of i^peer tMfihing ^fjiBfrt^^^^^^ 



Friday 8^1»8 



Room 120 Cbpmeyce Annax 



/'I 



Th 
th 

Daparttt^nt of 



Playback, inHlldtfal^ vldeotap€i|uby ^ ap^q^^'tfflent 

e following sesalons^ w^^^ffij^dule^ i:u 
e fall semes ter% Da|^i , tltfi^pid l^iWons 

ii section^ * 



i:un d\iring tha rtoa^^^^ # 
wiai . be ^nouflo^ bjl. the t 



l^sslon 4: 
Session^ 5 : 

Session 6. 

» 

Session 7 t 
Session 8 i 
Sea^&n 9 i 




g foy^!< nlspussion 
§i eff ec^^e classropm quesrttons 



"l^dture prfaaentaUon^^^^^. .Wps oiW^alUble au^^Vi^ial 
materials. ^ ■ . - -y "^' ^ 4' ^ ■ 

Tept construction, ^ ,4 



Test cons truc^tlon (continued) and grajlf 
.Evaluation of instruct ip^ ■ 



37'ii 




— 




1* |Ti^yrd^taplngs and playbacka of youf ;>teap:fttttg*. Tfi^si^ VW«P^ 
; typings "^Decur In your classroom durlifg a rEgularly 



2* 'Classcoom pbiervatlons s Using an op^w^^tlpn, 'guide, Qbsa,rVe\ 
^ ■'■ the taacfilng of a fallow TA or ahbthe#T'ln|tru<itor ^/V Wrl 

htlmi analysis of the leasGn. This, t^gan aptlonalf^actlylt^^^^^ 
■ be substituted for ohe videotape pf ^^ur te^dhlng* 

= « ' = ' ' ■ ■ ^ , ^' ir * ' ' ■ 

3,' ;Ol^ain feedbaek about your teaching from; one .^or all^) . of your; 

. elassae/ You can use a standard eyaluaticsi fiom or one of your 
; . QVri devising; ^ ' . ^ "^^^ 



4'; You will also 
^ >^ FrogriLia, 



be asked to evaluate the ffeachlng^. Assistant a^'w 



■4- 



Mlsa eUlaheous : 



# 



:Vldii0taping: Taachlng Assistant who ^av^'^p^ey^^ously jMrr'tiolpatr^'^^ 
' *lti:-^±s program report that the videfatJpteg aj^erieneWa wer^ ^'S^ 
■ ^ ^^ej£tre^e^y '^jBnef icial. Many partlcipapte.^el^ve^VldiGt^ 
' wai- the^ b^$t aspect, of the program, ijowev^^ l^bb^hlnk iji^Sp^i^ r ^ 

; . tta^^^^^^ by rvideotaplng , ple^0*^^le^me k^Qtfi|nd we 

V : ylilL,OT some other form of fsedbacK|,\^ ^^ '^ ^ \/ . ^ 

2; ' If - you'! attend seven .sassions and pair tia±p4tff-io |t ^^aasj^one 
^ ^ yidaotapii;ig 'session ^' a letter b^i^fte tfese^bli>g ^the prograi^and 
itatlng that you participated may b^^pl'ae^^ 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY SMINAR DESGRIPTION 



E502 



'^Teaching Introduc tory Economics , = Sprang 1978 
BH 148. -MW 4:00 - "jtOO 




SYLLABUS 



Saimders 
'SfoSilces BH 913 ; 
'^'m/ 10:30 - 12 NOON 
'^'^'^t.J^ 9:00 12 NOO^ 
" C . -'^^^"kH 104 - By Appointment 
:^ Phone r 7-2761 



AV DSP Aaslitantsf 
Frances Gatz 
Daronda Jucker 



Course Desgription 



EconoTnles Assistant r 
Bruce Fletcher 



Plaprftfg7"prlsentingv and evaluating Instruction. Course cQn|ent emphasized. 
Sp^ific topics Include learning theory. Instructional objectives, course 
pllhnings textbook selectiQti J lecturing and dlacussion^teohhlques, visual aids, 
test construction, grading , student evaluation ofr^^nifts^lonp and practical 
classroom teaching probla^. Video tape and ot)fer analysi^of participants' 
projects are employed* 



Course Gaals 




The main goal of this course is to Imprpvfe the teaching effectiveness of 
the participants jho later become Associate Instruators in E103 and/or 
Eig4. Siccessfurparticlpatipn In this course is a necessary , but not a 
BuffiaiMt, condition for receiving an A.I. appointment to teach 1103 
and/or^l04 Ifi subsequant terms . Students who success fully collate the 
course but who are not later appointed as A.T.'i will at least l^ve the 
experience onv the record and the credit on tMir transcripts. A large 
number of I. U A graduate etudents in ecMomics, |lnd academic Jobs in pre- 
dominately teaming oriented institutions , and several, of them have indicated 
that 'their expedience as an A.I. in our Introductory courses was a real 
advantage kn heiping' them secure their first job. We hope to make soma of. 
this advantage ayailable to more of owr graduate stud^l> even if they 
all cannot be appointed ^o the limited number of A.l. |Q8ltlQn8 that are 
available. If thW choose tb do so , participants comple*ting the course 
can make^ their syliabuses , exam questlona, and video ^apes part of theti ; 
doaaier in seeking fi^eaching jobs. 
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, Sp^falfic Oblectives ' 

After completing tfee assigned^ readings and exerclaes, after attending the 
appropriate claas aesslona, and after meeting with a graduat'e assistant 
from the AV Center's Development and Special Froj ects.^ Division , each part 
icipknt who *uc»e8afuS..ly complftces this couirsfc willrhaye completed all of 
the tasks llste^ below in such a way that two qualified reviewer^judte 
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.at 



m 
n 



that each of the products can be used In an a ctual %103 or .E104 claaa with 
victual ilW or ^104 students. ^ " VT " " 

,A11 tasks must Initially be completed by the dates ^ndlc#ted. If feedback 
^rom the class In which they are employed or firom other evaluative sources , 
indicates tha| revisions and/or tnbdlf icatlona^ra nece*ia^y, these; mod if lea-- 
tions must be mad^ before any task 'is conslct^Rd finally cbmpl^teo* Some 
tasks require the copp^aratlon of an El63 andw^n whom you 

will be ,assigti||d as an "intern"* These arrangemen||p^must bi agteed to by" / 
Monday p January 23. 

1* Prepare a specif ic cognitive objective and a Bpeclflc affective objective 
for a lec^te you^will give to an E103 and an e104 elasss (See Exerclae , 
3 of the "Instructional Objectives" chapter of the Manual ; Assignment 
must be initially cbmplefied by Wedneaday^ February 1*) 

'l^ Prepare at least two multlpla choice questions designed to measure^ ^ 
the attainment of the cognitive objective of the lecture* (Assignment 
must be initially comp let ed by Wadnesdayi February 8*) . 

3, Prepare an essay question and wrllten answer key designed to^ .measure 
'the attainment of the cognitive objective of the lecture/ - (Ass ignr 
ment must be initially completed by Wednesday , February ZS*) . , ^ 

4, Prepare and deliver a lecture to an E103 or E104 cWss* The lecturi,. 
which should attempt to accomplish the objectives of task #1,. mus€ be , . 
arranged and scheduled with the instructor with whom you will be » 
"interning", (The exact date for your lecture should be determlfted as/ 
soon as possibie^ so that arrangeTnents can be made' to/have an AV DSP 
assistant observe the presentation and so thati* arrangements can be 

made to have the lecture videotaped for ej^bsequent analysis *) 

5, Construct an overhead projector transparency to be used In your llcture, 
(The transparency must be completed before the lecture is given. Make 
sure t^t you have arranged for a projector and screen fo be in the 
room on the day you lecture,) ' ^ ' = , j 

6* Meet^with AV DSP assistant to analyTC the vld#o tape of ^our lecture. ' 
After this meetiri|* a written statement o^fhe two strongest and two 
Weakest points ln\the lecture presentation shouft^be submitted along 
with ;a statement ot whati if anything, you would^o differently if 'the 
. /lecture was to be repeated, (Tftls report r&t ^be^^f ubmltted ^y Mdnday, 
April 24 at the l^eat. Earlier submlsslon^re welcome.)^" 



Devise and employ some method of evaluatiom%to deteCTiifii whether or not -r 
the affective objective of the lecture was attained, (A written analysis 
of whether or not the affective objective was attained; shjpuld be;^ 
included with the written statelueat fcr Task , ^ ' , . 



If the questions completed ffiV eith^er Task #2 qr #3^ are used on am 
eKamihation in the class fco which you lectured, a written -analysi^^; of 
whether of not the cognitive objective of thl^lecture was attained^ 
should be included with/ the written statement -for Task #6. ^ IF nOT p you 
"must prepare two 6 rlglnl'l multiple choice 'Question that-an E1D3 or 
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students. Then, after the quMtlons havp Aeen aas^ 

use the Boreat^ of iducat tonal Studies and Teaching (BEST) Itm anal^sU 
"proasdure to detsrtnlne Whether or nd^t^ quest lone you have written 
are "good"; 'ones. ' (If this option is used, a brief explanation of ffhy 
you think the questions ate not "good" ones must be submitted by '\ 
.. .-Monday, Apr^ 24.) . ^ - \ \ ^ . _ , ■ ■ ^M:,:^: - . ■ ■ / 

9. Prepare written answers^to the questions on the "E5QZ Oti^ek List and 
Work Sheet for Book Reviews" for an lAroductory jjift^a^is*^^ 
select, and be prepared to make a five mii^ute qral ; stjStaiary^r^eom 
tien in class on Wednesday, March 29. ' .v 

'10, Prepare a detailed asslgMient sheef f or^ a saltlon of E103 Intrqduetlon to 
^ - Mlcroeeonomics or E104 Introduction to Mae^dtconiAlci to be tiught dur- 
ing the fall term of 1978-79. Af a mlnlmutfj the assignment^ sheet sust ^ 
^ show: the iectlon subtitle i the textbdok aM |f^her supplMentary Mtarlal 
to be used; the number and dates of quiisEes, eKtoSr and homework assign^ 
ments; the grading ayatMi to ^e employer and somi indication of thf 
' specific topie'B to be covered and the specific reading asslgiments and 
eserclses to be feompleted by particular dates« In scheduling qulzzasj 
exams, and/Jr homeoi^k assignment s, particular attention should be paid 
to Institutional constraints such as religious holidays, vacations, 
"dead weak," Plans should also be made to , devote one half hour of 

class time late In the sMester to the administration of the course-wide 
Itistructor evaluation form, (Asslgqpent must be completed by Monday, 
•1^11 24.) ' 

TENTATIVE ASSIGN^NT SmZT ^ " 



Each E502 Student will be given copies ofi ' , , 

"Expcrtoental Course Development In Introductory Economics at'v 
IndLrfn^ Uhlverslty", The Journal of^Economlc Education ^ Special 
Issue No, 4, Fall 1975. ' ^ ^ 

St udent Workbook for E1Q3 introduction to Microeconomics » 197'^78 

— ■ ■ • ■ ' T ~^ ^ ~ ! * 

Student Workbook for E104 Introductio n to Macroeconomics, 1977-78 

■ - -' — — - -- - ^ - " ' . " ' " ~—- - ' 

- - - - \'" • ■ ' ^ . ^ - 

/ Draft Chapters from Resource Manual for Teacher Training ProgrMS , 

^ in Economics -4- ^ ' 

j Thesi materials and the in-clais lectures and activitlM outlined below 
are deslghed to help students successfully collate the tasks enwiarated 
above. The In-^class schedule has been kept to a nlnlmtm so that as much 
ttoe as possible can be devoted to completing the animaratrt tasks qn , an . 
individual basis, .but the schedule Is piixlble and r It can b^ mod if led if 
tharS are' good reasons for so doing. ^ ^ / ) ' ' 



■PATE * 



H 1-9 O 



W 1-11 



M 1-16 .|, 



W 1-18 



H 1-b 



r 



Introduetlott and Orientation ^ . , 

maadlnglESpa Syllabus ^ ! . * 

AotivltyJ Saaome thorjiughly f miliar with eaeactly .what ' 
la axpactea at you whan In this couraei kmk 
quaations about anything that, la nQtelaar^^ you, 

EI03 and E104 at Indiana Unlvarslty I ^ 
Raadlngs JEE Speblal Isaua No> 4, pp., 1-26 and as many 
of the Footnotei, Table and Append le eg as you 
^ . / fetl Inclined to. explotjiji * 
Activity I Be prepared to ask Any queatlona you might have 
Mabout *the analytical core, cbnimori finals, aouwe 
/' *and Instructbr evaluation forms , or any other 

asEi/i^f^'rff E103 or E104, 



E103 and E104 



Reading 



Activity: 



at Indiana Unlveralty II 
E103 Student Workbook ; pp* V^? , 105-^108, and 
E104 Student Workbook > pp, p. 83, and 

pp. - . , 

Be .prepared t^ hand In written answers with 
your name on the sheets > toi E103 homework 
problema #11, pp, 105-108 , and 7/13 ,>PP* 113"^ , 
. ' ' 114; and E104 ^bmework p'i^blem. #7 , pp. 83 and 

89^^92/ Also be ptepprM to dlicuss how you 
would go about presenting tTO material covered^ 
by these homework problems to Introductory 
. student's that you might be teaching, a ^ 

Preparing Instructional Objectives , * 

Readings Chapter 4 from Mftnual ' 

Activity if' Be prepared to hand In written dnsweri* with 

your name on the sheets ^ to questions tffr and #9 
of Exercise 1 on\^p^^^^€^4 of the chapter* 

Begln^thlnklAg seriously about EKsrclse 3, which 
must be handed In on February I, and, raise any ^ 
queatlons you might have about Exercise 3, 
if you have not/tflleady done 80* you^hould also 
begin arranging a date for jour El03^ E104 
/ ^ lecture . - ^ ^ 

Lecturing^ , . % 
Readings ^^skapter 5 from Manual 

4^e will view and discuj^s soma selected video 
tapes of lectures to introductory economics 
students. The date; time and TOom location of 
your own E103 or E104 ^efcture shouad be completed 
by now, = 



Activity 1 
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H 1-Z3 



^ M 1-30 and 
/ W 2-1 



A Viait. to the IQcrp TeagKlag:. Labs 



Readlngi 
Actlvlti^; 



None 



Th6 clais will meet in the micro teaqhlng labs 
located In Education 10^; to sefe where and how , 
you might practice ydur 1103. or E104 lectute. ^ 

- { The preparation and use of ov|rhaad project 

tranaparenclefi will also he diac^ssed at this- 
=. , meeting. ^ * . / ■ . - 

pgaparin^ and Analyzing Multiple Choiee Test It«hfl 
Rteadinei "^apteri 8 and 9 from Manual and the "epecial 
V * exerclBe" with the Decdsber 15, 1977%\E103 Final 

Exam. ' 



Actlyltyi , We will h#ve Dr. Arthur L, Welsh aa a special 
guest lecturer on both of theaa dates, 

tou abbuld be prepared to hand in your written , 
answerB to the ^'special exercise" at the % 
beginning nf class on M 1=30. 

\ Ypur written obJectiveB for Task #1 enumerated 

Above are due on W^2-l. ' 



2^13* 
W 2-15 
M 2-^20 
W 2-22 

M 2-27 
W 3-1 
M 3-6 

W 3-« 
M,3^13 
-W 3-15 



Activity: 



Praiyaring and Grading Esgay Teat Items 

Readltigs Chapter^? from Manual , Bring your copies of the 

E103 and E104 Student Workbooks to class with you. 
Without coti&ulting with any other E502 attrients 
prepare an answer, to question #3 of Exercise 2 on 
pp/ 15-ia oi the chmpteri I.e. uie a icale of - 
40-0 to assign a numerical score to each of the 
three essay answers* We will then discus^ these 
Independent answers In class. C 



X 



Distributloyof "ESOZ-Ch^ek Listlitt^ Work Sh^et for Book 
lleviews" and Assigning Textbogks for Review on W 3-29 
Reading I None \ i _ ' 

Arti^ityi the title of this session says it all, Your^ 
written multiple cholce^ questions for Task #2 
enuriferated above are due qn W*2-f8, 



m Formal Class Meeting (NFCM)* 
NFCM* ^ " 



MFCM* 
NFC^^ 

NFCM* 
NFCM* 
NFCM* 
NFCM* 
NFQl* 
NFCM* 



r 



Wrltt^ e»#ay queBtlon and ailflWet key for Taak #3 
due in BHJ'913 ' . • ■ , ' . 



382,; 



-.1'?, 





M 3-27 



W 3-29 



M 4-3 



O. • ■ 

W 4-10 

W 4-12"& 
M 4-17 & 
W 4-19 



M 4-: 



NCSK* 



Brief Olral Eteemntatlon of Book faviews 
Rsadlngs .^ne * , 

Aetlvity'5 , A^lni the tltla kays it all Wrlttsn anawaES 
to Task #9 should be\handad ^In as wall as the 

^ brlaf oral pregentations. Some- "mode] " aisign- 

©ent iheeti will be dlBtrlbut^d for discussion 
at the next meeting. ^ ' 

Disgusalon £f£ Taak^ #10 Aaaigmaent Sheet ^slgnttent 
Reading: 
Activity 1 



Ml 



mi. 



S 



'Model" asslgiment sh^etfl dlstr^ibuted on 3-29. 
Be prepared to ask any questions you might #have 
concerning Task ^#10 due on M 4-*24/ \ ^ 



NfCM* 



The Uhea tet .^The 



Dealing With Practical Teaching Probleme : 
Weeper , the Proposltloaer , etc * ^ etc p. ^ 

Readings D. Jlenende^V "Critical Mnments in Colleg/e TMchlng" 



Activity I 



Video tapes and vlaltb by former E502 stude^tB 
who are now teaching E103 pr E 1Q4 wlli be used ^ 
ak resources to discusa some^ of the "practical 
prckbiems" of. the telachlng' experience., 



The Grand Final e (Almost) ^ % 

Readings None . 

Actlvltyi they have noL beenjturtied In ^re v iQusJy , repoits 

for Task #4^#8 and Task #10 are due ^ '^^ . ^ 

An evaiuation of thip term's E502" expe|lence wHl be coridujited 
in ciaiSi sa attend#fce at thli meeting la mandatory, 



^ Mote t 



Since mo^t ElO^ and E104 classes now* run 60^70 students each,, no 
for^l seislon oi^ leadlng^lasaropm discussion ind/or question ^askitig 
havf^^en schedu^d, Res^t'ces tor theae and ^ther. toH alojig with 
A fairly ixtei^si^e optional ^ reading; list ar^ p/aiiable, however, and 
this tentative ^tllne c4h be ,modifted if ifti seems dealralDle and/.or 



necessary > 



Optional Reading ' ^ -V. 

Pkrl^lclpan^ are* ericou^ag^ .to Jbegin;, huiidlng a peraonal libr ary, t)f baokB ^ • 
ojra teaching! ^In -addition 4o fiandoutfe cited aboye, you will be given a, copy \^ 
Qjf Getting fltarteH I A fluide^br Be| ^ innlng College Initructora by^ Hfw^nB^, 
j^yleSs an4 ^Majt,r» . You might also seriously' eonside^ huying' , t / 
iWl Iber t| J . Ketc h le-'a Te^chinRTlpa , 6thUd/. {D,C/H4^th, 1969 ) v ^^^^&u areV: 
^ilsd encbutaged to read Widely on toplas r/£ part iciilar Iritereeii.^Lb ^^^^ 
Tlie attAchad bibliography la prqvlded to 'aid your bifowaing md'^pJ.v&B 
t^ic^t^on of the amount of quallt| bf the material aA^ilabie^ /i/ ^ . 
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^' : ' ■ , " BASIC .TERENCE WORIS 



B, Attdetion,-, al. (•«!■) Encyclopedia of EaucatlopBl B»sluatiott M;975» >' v. 
. ' ! . B. ^. Bloom, et. 11. fedal TaMnom y of EduCatlopar 'oblectivMI .•CtfBnlC^»a^v ' / 

A L. Eb'el, (ed) Encycloped la ' o £ Educational ReBearch , 4th edi, 1969. <^ ■ 

.\ -■ ■; s^-- ^ , ' •■■ . : . '■ 

*r fjl*. C. Delghtpn, (ed). Entfyciopedla of Edudat ton , . 1971. ' .' ' , 

' : D. Krathi^Qhl, et* Blh fedsV TaKOQQOT of Educational Oblyt^SB l AffTOt:^ 

* - 4- Ive Domain i ;19fi%ir * ' i , . 

■ ' . — - - ' — ^ ; . . ■ . ^ - ^ . ^ . . ^ . ■ " ' ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Rt L. lilnrdike, (md^ EdueatlQCal Meaflurament ^ 1971* 
' R.Im. WJ% TravAra f ed)^ Second* handbook qL R4a&ktch ofl T^aehliiBJ ,.J^3^ ^ > / - 



periodicals: 6f gEfai^- Merest 



Anerlean Economic Re view ^ Papags and Proceed lagi , Isatiad every Hay ylth x i 
^ j thr«e |>apars dn eeonpttlc! ^d^^t^^ «C the pr^vloua awiual ; f 

— ^ meeting of t'he MA.f : \ ' ' ^ ' * ^ 

' Change jfagaslne , laauad a6wl^6n8'^tlme9' per year t ^ ' 

Chronicle Qf Higher Education . Issued^ about 40 tlweB. per year. . ^ ^ / 

biddalp . Fall/1974 and Winter 1975, HAmerlean Hliher SducatioA^^ 
/'^ Uncertain Future s'V^Volimei J and 2* ; / / » .if 

Journal of Eaohomle Edueatlg^ , 'lsauad|two tMea per year. ^ / ^ ; . 

^ ^ ;^ . ^ ^ RESERVE BOOKS f^- ARTllLES V ^ 

; (Subject ot Periodic A4aitlona ^and Chains) 

\ D . Adklna-^bod ^ Teat. Conatruct Ion; Development and InterpretatJign, oi^ 

^ AcMtvameat Teat , Merrill , J. ^61. ^ ^ , ' ' ' " V . : : \ 

E* Alilion, "Self Paced Inatruotionr A. ajvlew.*^ Journal of Eaonofllc ^ 
EdttcAtiaa , 1973, T^, 5-^12:. * " V / , " ' v^ ' 

^.^•R/.MllaonV''The Uis of Video In Edonofalc Education ^urnal Jbi . 
Economic Education, 197^, 8, 27-36. ■ , V - 

. ■ .^ . r; / ^ ' ^ , ^ V : ; ^ 7 ■ /; ^. ^ 

B. W. Andwson, Coffiparlaon ofc Pr^Veraus tostorganlEew Opon t^etefi- , ■ 
^ ^ \ ' ^ tlbn Ecofiomlc Concepta JaUydal of EcoD6mlc Educationa l '197A , V • ' 

' e, %i^tk\ " ■ V'\-- ■ \ ^' y - - : . ^ ' ^' .-'^'^ . ■O''^ .' 
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D« Pi Auaubsift *^9a of Advanced Organizsri lA th* Learning tnd Retention of 
Maanlngful Verbal Matarlal," ^Journal of Edipcationa FayGhology , 191^0, 
51, 267-72. . ,.Tr~ . . ^ ^ 

J. :A»glgQd. The Unlvsyity Tga^ar aa ^tlat , jQeaey-Baiaj 1^5. ^ 

1* Beard I TettEhlag arid Leamlng to Htyher Education , Penguin Books V 1970. 

D. A. Blight What Vji the Uge of Lecturei , London Unlvaralty p 1971. 

J, I. Bloomi The Procaas of Learning , Harvard Univaralty, 1965. 

' . -- * " ■ . _ ^ . 

K* t, Beulding, J* G, Gurley, and W. L* Mnsen, "The Principles Couraei 

What Should Be In It And Wiere Should It Be Goings" Merlcap Economic V 
Eavlev . Proc , 1975, 65. 428-437* ^ . 

J« Brunerp The Froeese of Mucatlon ^ Vintage Paperback^ 1963. ^ 

J. L, Chase p Graduate Student TeaQhlng In itoerlcan Universities > USOE, 1970* 

E* Coatto, W. T, Greenoughg and R. J. Menges, "Stident Ratinia of College 

Teachings Esllabllltyp Validity p and UsefulnesBp" Review of Educational 
Research > 1971p 41p 511-535* 

Ei DalSp Audlo-Vlaual Methods In Teaching > Holt, Rlnehartp and Winstonp 1964. 

D. C. Darntonp "Programmed Learning — Policy Analysis: An Ixpefiment in 
Teaching Prlnclplee of Economics p" Journal of Economic Education , 
1971 p 3, 32-35* 



1. K. DavleSp Competency-Based Learning i Technology p Management p and Daslpn , 
McGraw-Hill pT97 3* I ~ ~ 

G, G* Dawson p ^"An Overview of Research in the ITeachi^g of College Economics,'' 
Journal of Economic Education p 197^, 7, ^11-116. , 

L* Ebalp Meaaurlng Educational Achievement , | Prentice-HaJl , 1965, 

K. E. Eblep Professors as Teachers , Jossey^Bass, 1972* 

K. 1. Etle, Eecognltlon and Evaluatj.Qn of TeachlnK . AAUP, 1970. 



Educational Teatlng Service, Testa and Measureaent Kit , ETS, 1970 
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FelSp "Developing Independent Problem-Solving Ability in Elamentary 
Economics p" toeriean Economic Reviewp ProcL p 1974, 64 ^ 403-407. 

^ ^ 9* ■ ^ — * 

Rt FelSp "Inflationary and Deflationary GapSp" Journal of Economic Education , 
1974, 5p 132-133* ~ 

R. FelSp "A HeW *Teat of Under atandlng In College Economlca * ," American 
Economic Review , Proc . , May 19^7 , 660-666* ~ 



R. tei».''The Vandertllt-JCIE Ixperlmental Course In Blemantary EcononlcsV 
\" The Jrtii-nal of Bconomlc Education , Winter 1^74^ Special Issue No. 2. 

i?:»..T. Pufst. ConBtruetlae Evaluatio n Insfcruments. ^avid McKay, 196A... 

^t-M— GggtteT- Thr^eondlt^.cn8-o#^aarning- ,-.Holfc,^ Wina*o"| 1965 . 

Vi S; Oerlach and .D. P. Rlv. Teaching and Media . Prentlcf -Hall , 197^.. / 

n". 'e. fiTonlund.' ConBtructtn^ Achievement Test , Prentl6e*-Hall , 1S68. j 

N . J .. Gronlund , Stltlng Behavlorial Oblectives fo r CUisroom Instruction, 
^ Macmlllan, 1970, - , | 

W. i. HansM ai^ A. 'c. Kelley,'"The Political Economy of Course Evalua- 
tions ,'^Journai^f_Jco^m^_lducatl^ 1973, 1, 10-21. 
» ( . # . ' ' ■ . . ' 

G. Highet, The Art of Teaching ^ Vintage Paperback, 1954. 



m t. Joseph, "eame and Simulation Experlmenti Journal of Economic 
^ Education j 1970, i, 91-96. . 



•Lb,- 



B. Joyce arid b. W^il, kbdkls of Te aching , Prentdce-Hall, 1972. 

A. C. Kelley. "Individualizing Instruetion Through the Use^of TechnoloW 
in Higher Education , " Journal of E conomic Education. 197 3 , 1, i / / • 

it. A. Knopf' and' j. H. Stauss (eds) , The' Teriching hf Elementary Economl 
Holt,' Rinehart, 'ani- Winston, 1960. ■ 

•L. E. Leamer, "A Guide to CDllege Introductory Edonomics Textbooks," 
Journal of Economic Education . 1974 , 6, 47-56 .. . 

L. Leaner, M.ndbook for Co^i^n- T..chers of Economics, SUNY Blnghamton 

1974, ( ' 

L. Learner, The Economist As Teflcher , South-Western, 1965. ' ' | 

C. B, T. Lee, (ed) Improying College Teaching , AgE, 1967. 
R' H. Leftwieh and A. M. Sharp, "SyliabuB tor an- 'Issues Apprpach' to 

Teaching Economic Principles," The journal of Economic Education, 
Winter 1974, 'Special Issue No. 1. ^ 

B W. Lewis, "A Retrospective Look At UndergraMuate Economics," America^ 
Economic Review ; Proe/.. 1970, 60, 370-375. 

W. Luker, M. Bonds, W. Black, and T.- C. Holland "The Bdfcferentlal Impact 
" - of Four Delivery Syseems on' Economic Understanding, JournnJ^o^ 
Economic Education , 1975, 6^, 134-137. 

K. G. Lumsden, (ed) New, Developmen ts in the Teaching of Economlr^, 
Prentice-Hall, 1967. , ' 
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: K. G* liumaden^ (ed) Reeent Reaearbh iii Ecbnomics Educatiori > Ptentice'^Hailv 
^-H.vdt Lyofip Learning to laal — Feelins to Lear Merrills 1971. ' 



R. E. Mayer I "How to Teach ^ for Probi^m-Solving.^^^^^ V 
'Teachlite and Learning at Indian^' Unlversit^ ^ Vol,. 1:, NoV 3 > February * 

1975* >^ '^^ ".. ^--r^^ ^'V ■ \ - - •■••^ --V^- ■ 

* Wt J,, McKeadhle^ , Regearch on College Teachlng y ERIC .Clearinfihousa, 1970. ■ . . % 

r .y----:_ p"'^"/^"/. v-^:?- v : 

W. J. MpKeCfehla, Teaching. Tiprf I ..A Guidebook fo^ the Beginning ^College ; . 

Teacher . Bth ed*. Heath, ^969, / > ; - 

. B, Mc^iEle, "The Economic Effects- of^rade Inflation on Instructor T 

• * fivaluationss A Theoretical Apprqlch;*' Journal of Economic Educatlon j 

Epring ^975, Vol/6, *No. '2, 99-006. 7 " : / ' 7 



1, B, McKen^lf , and R, J* Staff, An;Ecotiomlc::srheory of Learning; Student ; - 
SoverelRnty and Academic Freedom ^ Unlvers^lty PublicationaT 1974 * 

R. Millejr^ "piigopoly and'Merger; A' Simple Classroom Game,'' Journal of ' 
Economic^ Education . 197iy^, 1:42-150. — " ' 

' B. Mortis, Effec^ve -Coiifege Teaching , ACE; 1970. 

i-^' - ■'' — . ' 

H. Murray, A Giiide ^to Teaching Evaluation , Ontario ^^nfederation of 

. ' Univer%ity Farfulty Aseociatlons , 1973. , ^ ^ ' 

V. NowleSs The Graduate Student %p Teacher , AC&, 1968 v> * / 

D, W. Paden, ;B, R, Dalgaard, and M* D, Barr, "A D'ecade of Computer-Aselatea 
Instruction," Journal of Economic Education , 1977,^ £j 14-20, 

D, Pad^n, "The Use of Television in Teaching Basic Economics at . the Collegfe 
Level," Journal of Bfeonomic Educafclon , 1977, 9,, 21-27, 

H* . Peteraon, Grea t Teachers , Vintage Paperback, 1946* 



G. Phillips , Gommunicat ion and Small Groups , Bobbp-Merril 1 , 1966. ^ /^"^ 

J^* fa. Popham apd E. L. Baker, Planning an instructional Sequence . Prentice- . 
-^^--Hall, 1970.^ ; 

'"i ■ • ■ - ' ■ ■ . 

J. W. Popham and E. L, Baker, Systematic Instruction , Prentice-Hall, 1970. 

p; Potter Discussion: A Guide to Effective Practice , Wddsworth ^ 1969 . ; 

Psychological Corporation, Test of tfaderstanding in College Economic^ '1968 , 
Forms lA, IB, IIA, IIB, and Manual. ' ^ 
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^ special EiwgllAi . pticeribet.' 1977. B103; final Ex^ 



AttAnhM Is a ^bpy of the E103 final Bnmm given on Dpcamb^r 15 , llff^ 
and plct^e.eopiM of s^iecttd pages from the BuMau of pditcational StufllM 
and- tes^sg (BEST) analyses of this ixam. *| ' 

U ^ot^, the questions for Indicatlohs of the type of questions you are , 
V Expected to prepare for your E502 Task #2 due February 8. 

i: Review p. ft of the E 103 Student ^rkbook for the eontetit eategorlis 
In the ''analytical core" and review p/ V for a deserlp^lon of the 
mgnltive or "type of fcUlnking" Gatigorlea Indicate* on ^age 2 of the 
' attached worksheets* ' 

3. Complefie all three paiea of the attached yorkaheetB lfl iequenfclal ordeg., 
and be prepared to hand thfcm In at the beginning of claBp on M 1-3. 



* Copy of exam and BEST analysis not included In th^s HatiWl. 
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15D2; »^ppilai Exercise" Workflheit'p, 1 



NAMBI 



(Ftfatr 



Aftar cayleHlng the Decamber-lSi 197f» E103 final, and before looking 
at the',il|T Item ^naly^i #ftt«f .an queBtionsi ' * 

queitlon on^Jthls ^exam was cjuestipn # bacausei 



% 1 felt that tbe baat 




•1 



\ 



^ X fisJkt^ that the* wor^t question on thia*ekam was question M 



beca\ise* 



-^ 0n balance, I fait that the ixam would be J above ayerafie/abd^ ^VeraRe/ 
below averaga) in difficulty, with a mean raw scorfe of aiout 
corract out ^of 25 and wtth^ standard daa/iatldn of a^out 

I 
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, . 1502 "Sped^fttifdsi" ybfkihett p.' 1 i 




(L\ST), 



" I ^ I ' - . ' , ; ,^ik ' ■ ■! 

' . Cernlition Pd^ceriE of Top , PeKint of Boti; tes^t 
flf Corriei: 4/3 of Total- .1/3 of Total 
RQipotiie ^TestSGorip Test Scores' 

'with' Total vchoosltsi ^olrpt Choosing Corract ' 



Pereint* d' 
Cmki Copitlvcr Respondents 'fliboslng 



0^3- "CaEWQ^ Cate|ory.' Correct. Stronpitjeikeir 
lion , Of. (llJ,SAj ' Alter- Distrac- ^'.Di^tric- 
No. : CatigQtl^| ' or CA) , nitlve tor | : Jpr 

'1 ^. _ ^ 

J. ^ . . . , = 



Differefes 

Top 1/r - ; 



Test Scbri iltirnative _ _ ' Alteniatlve : S BQt^/3 



'i I. 



11 y_ 

12 ^'f 

.13 : 

'l6 ' : 
!?• ' 

ir ° 

'^19 ^ 

20 ' 

21 • ] 

23', ^ 
24 

ZS ■ ^ 



S.I/. 
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1502 '"Special Exerclae^'l Worksheet p. 3 



(Last) 



(Flrat) 



Mtmt trnwimwing the December 15, 1977, E103 final , and after looking^ 
* , at the BEST analysis data ^/answer these questions. ^ 



They had ^ mean 



The ntmbST students taking this ^exam was - 
raw score of , y questions- correct pv\t of 25 1 with a stapdard deviation 
of' : f ' questloaa. » 1L 



The test proved to be- (easier/harder) th^^ I originally estimated that 

choose one * ' - 



It would be - , * 

I now- feel tjiat the best question on the teXMa was question # 



because % 



r 



r 



J, I now feel that the worst question on the exam was queation \ 

because: ' > . y ■ 
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> = E502 

nmm i-rm tm WOMt SHR^t BOOK REVIEWS 



Leav; Pur LLirs wlth |kfe«ior Saunde„ Mter making .your or|l .rsport on ^ 
3^29 if not hm%QT>^*) ' * - ^ 



TEXT: 



(Author) 



(Short Tltla) 



(Publisher and Data 
of latest edition) 



"'i. Mn tkms of Leamer^Uiilflcatlon Bcneme (pp. 55), the baalc "approach" 
of the book is i f — - " " - 

2 Ledtriyillty (ilze of print, single qr double column format, use of^whlte . 
sptS. aS of-Wadlnia and use of color for emph«la) lai (check one 
and elaborate) . i 
lood . bad > Indifferent _ 

3. . la' the writing style formal and p^antlc, light and breeEy?" 

k f la the reading, level high or low, hard or eisy? 

5. Doe.-the length of chapters o. major, dlvl^lona within chaptera lend Itself 
■ to easy Bubdlvlslon for daily reading aaaiinmentB? ^ 

6. TO what e.t^t and w^h ^at --esa are^epeclf 4^ ^^^tolead'^^nd^ 

^d^i^^a^if ^.rJ^p^^^ 

tablef Le the .tableg Integrated with the flow of the te^t?) 

7. TO what extent and with what succeas ^'^^^^^^ 
situations uaed to llluatrate major polnti? (Are presentac 

V and hypothetical or concrete and real?) 

w *j B rlBld Beauentlal order, or can they 
9. Do chaptera have to be used in a rlgiu aequenti. 

be assigned out of sequence? 

' TREATtffiKT OF CERTAIN CORE IMAS 
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1. Is the explanfeHfon of GOT accounting And the ttee ,of cermlnofogy 

adequate ' to enable the itudsnt to complete homework prbblepiB #1 and 
'' #2 "ln the E104 Woriefeook? ' , , " i' '. ' ; ; 



2< iii there any: treatment ^of tUe problem of § Imultaneybua Inflation antf 
unOTploymAit? i If sO j is it handled? ^ th^r^ an adequate expla--' 
V '^nation ol ho^ Inflatloh attSjMCTiploymsnt at ^measured? la there any- 
€hlng In the Vook that vpuld help' Btuderita work homework, problem /i^3 
in tW E104 Workbook ? , ' " ' 

3 8 In explaining the Income^eKpenditure approach to aggregate economic 
equillbrlim la the emphasis on Y^C+I or I^S, or bofhl Is the expla-. 
nation adequate to enable the student to comiplete homework, problem 
#6 in the E104 Workbook? (Note data for all models in \the Workbook 
oq pi 83 0 * \ 

■ ' ^ ^ ■'- ^ ' ■ ^ m ' % ' ' . ^ . -ft 

4« In explaining the multiplier is the treatment adequate to enable the 
student to ^mplete part' D of homework problem #7 Iri^ the ' E104 Work- ^ 
book? Does the text explain hoW the valua..of the muitlpller might ' 
change even if the BCPC out ;of disposable Income remains the sam6^ 

5.' Are the differences between the inc-ome=eKpehditure (Key^nesian) and 
monetarlBt (Frledmanite) approach to'' aggregate econotnlc equilibrium 
adequately expltlned? * 

^6* Is thert enough on the"^ultiple expaniion of demand depoiita to enable 
the students to complete homewor^ pro^^^lem^J/9 in the El 04 Wdrkbook ? 

1, Is there enough on the use of "T-' accounts In^analyzlng Federal 

Reserve operations to anablfe student s to complete quest loni //3-9 oV 
homework #11 in the E104 Workbo^Jc? / 



Mia r o ec pnomlc a 



1* How is the production possibilities curve handled? ther^enough to 

enable the studenta to {omplete homework problm //2 In th^e *E103 

Workbook ? / ^ 

2. How is price elastlclty_i>f demand handled? there enough to enable 

the students to complete Wsmework probleni #8 in thy ^ El 02 Workbook ? 

31 la aupply and jddEand analysis applied to excise tax problema? , la there 
enoujh to enable students tO" complete homework problem ^//13 in the 
E103 Workbook ? / ^ ; 

4. How are agrlc^ultural pribe aupports handled? the^ enough to ^enable 
* students to complete homework..pi^blem M4 In the E 1 0 3 ^ Wo g kb o o k ? 

5. How are factor markets treated? Is there enpSI^ to enable sttiderits to 
complete homework problem //14 in the E 10 3 Workbook? 



How are externalities treated? Is there enough to enable etudenti to 
complete homework problem ^9 in the E103 Workbook? 



OVERALL EVALUATION ' 



Would you use this book to teach EIOI? Why or why not? 
Would you use -this book to, teach E104? Why or why not? 
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SUPERVISI ON & TRAINING OF GRADUATE TEACHING 
ASSISTANTS IN ECONOMICS 



= ' UNIVERSITY OF M I SSOURI 

' Staffin g 

Most economics graduate taaching assiatants teach lab sessions 
which accompany courses in which a faculty member teaches a large 
lecture session. For examplep fifteen T.A.'s teach two lab sessions 
a weak, while a'faculty member lectures three times a week in the 
.five-^hour. Economics 51, the largest introductory course in the 
department. Each T,A. is responsible for two or three sections * 
Other T.A.'s (nine) in the department teach lab sessions or, in the 
case of one course^ assist in grading and answering questions during 
office hours. It has ^been the policy of the department to not give 
T.A.'s full responsibility for a course., However, two senior graduatf 
students with teaching experience are currently teaching their own 
course. ^ . 

Q rie^ntation h Supervision 

Teaching assistants in^EconomicH 51 are supervised* by the faculty 
member teaching 51. T.A,'s are given considerable guidance on what 
to .do during each lab meetings but are allowed to choose among alternat 
The T.A,'s serve on committees that are responsible for developing 
materials to be discussed and for^^iyiting the examinations, among other 
duties. 

The teaching assistants meet for one to" two hours every other 
week to discuss what will be taught during the next lab sessions,, 
Those meetings are led by the faculty member and senior teaching 
ass istants , ^ , . 

Gr aduate Assist ant Teacher Train ing Program 

Present Pro gram . Teaching assistants meet oqa^ to two hours on 
alternate weeks to discuss teaching. These sessions are led by the 
faculty member teaching Economics 51 and the Director of the Center 
for Economic Education. 
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Three hours of graduate credit ' (Economics '^^02) are pffered for^raduate 
students who are first year T.A.'s. The course meets all xyear long* Seconi 
and third year T,A.'s attend and receive one hour of credit. M®st T,A*'^ 
for courses other than the major introductory course take the seminar at 
least once and receive credit. 

The following topics are covered. 

I. Introduction to Developing Teaching Skills, 
lis The Use of Instructional Objectives, 

A . Planning the course b 

B. Planning classes ^ - 

C. Testing and evaluation 
III. Testing 

A. : Multiple=Choice Tests 

1, Writing questions . * , 

2. Item-^analysis ' ^ ^ . ' 

B. Essay exams ^ , * 
IV. The Use of Video=Taping - ' ' 

V. Lecturing^ Skills 
VI. The Case Study Method \ 
VII. Leading Discussions % 

TIA.'s are video-taped once eacii semester. Those tapes are evaluated 
in consultation with a senior T.A. or a faculty member. In addition, some 
T.A.'s prepare short lectures or discussions to present to other T.A.'s for 
evaluation and feedback as part of the seminar, 

1978-79 Pro gram, , We have felt the need to prepare the T.A.*s earlier 
in the first semester. Beginning in the fall of 1973j the schedule for 
the training seminar will be revised. 

The teacher training seminar will meet for three to four hours , thrd'e' 
nights during the first wtek of the semester. Topics J, II, V, VI, and 
VII will be covered during that period. The seminar will then meet for 
one hour every other week throughout ' the first semester. During the second 
semesteri the seminar will meet four or five times to discuss specific 
problems. 



UNIV ERSIT Y OF MINNESOTA SEMINA R SYLLABUS OUTLINE 

Icon 8'-911 Methods: Icon. Educ, " - 

(Fall, 1977) 

Instructors: George T* McCandlesSj Jr. and William Becker, Jr. 

Readings: Gronlund, Stating Behavioral Objectives for Class roQip 
I nstruction 

Becker, et. al . , A T raining Syst em for Graduate ' Studen t 
Instructors in Economises 

Meeting One 

A. Introduction 

1. Purpose of Seminar ^ 

1 

2. History of development of Seminar. 

B. Department Services and Requirements from Instructors 

C. Taping Procedures s 

D. Statistical Background' on Intro Course students. 

E. ''Emergency" Classroom TechniquGS 

1 . Lecture hints 

2. Use of review ^ ^ 

3. Encouraging student part ici pat ion 

4. Use of advanced organizer. 

Meeting Two 

A. Discussion Periods for Specific Teaching Problems ■ 

B. A Sys^tems N?odel for Education 

1, Re lat ion to Leach ing 

2. Relation to seminar process 
Cfc Discovering Student Needs 

D. Sefctilig Course Goals 

E, General Teacliing Objectives 

1, Behavior orientation 

2. Relation to needs vs. E^oals, * 

J 

Meeting Three 

A. Discussidn Period for Specific Teaching Problems 

B. Review General Teaching Objectives 
C : Instructional Object Ives 
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1. Competency based instruction 

2. Group norm instruction. 
D . Case Studies and EKamples , 

IV, Meetings Four and Five 

A. Discussion Perio'd for Specific Teaching Problems , - 

B. Testing , 

1. Essay vs * multiple choice ' : ' 

2. Rules for writing test questions 

3. Internal propert ies of tests' 
. 4. ^Post^test analysis 

5. Grading. - > . 

V. Meeting Six ' » 

A. Discussion Period for Specific Teaching Problems 
B* Lecturing - Method 

1. Strengths and'-weaknesses ^ 

2. Alternatives, ' ^ 

C. Lacture Organization . ' 

D. Presentation 

1. Behavior of lecturer , . 

2, Standard procedure for main points. 

VI. Meeting Seven ' ^" 

A. Discussion Period for Specific Teaching Problems. 

B. Real vs. Artificial EKamples 

C. Use of Newspapers and Current Events 
^ D. Case Study Methods 

E. Games- and Simulations, 

VII. Meeting Eight 

A, Discussion Period for Specific Teaching Problems 
B/UseofDiscussioninClass 

1. Moti^tion 

2, Feedback 

C. Leader Roles 

if ' _ ■ - 

D, Using Probing to Get Beyond Superficial Responses 

VIII. Meeting Nine 

A. Obtain participant * s feedback on seminar portion of the Teacher 

B, Training Program and other unresolved issues. 
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Schedule of Activities 
Monday J August 22, 1977 
Time 



8:30- 8:45 
- 8:45- 9:00 
9:00- 9:45 
9:45-10:45 
10:45-11;00 
11:00-11:30 

11:30-12:00 

12 -00- 1:00 
1:00- 2:43 

2:45- 3:00 
3:00^ 4:00 

4:00- 4:30 

4:30- 5:00 
- ? 

5:00- 7^00 



Tuesday, August 23^ 1977 



8:3d- 8:45 

8:45" 9-00 

9:00-10 

9:00-10 
10:30=10:45 
10:45-12:00 



; 3d\simult 
:30J Sect 



aneous 
ions 



12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 4:00 

4:00- 4:30 



Activity 

Coffee and doughnuts 
Goals and overview 
Time management 
Writing objectives 
Coffee 

Workshop time: writings 
objectives ^ 

Critique of participant 
written objectives 

Lunch 

rnterpersonal relations iy 

th e class r oom s e 1 1 ing 
■Coffee 

PrincipJles of testing and 

measurement 
Workshop time: writing 

test items \ 
Critique of participant 

written test i terns 

Dinner - new graduate student! 
Reaching assistantSj^ staff, 
and new fatuity 



Coffee and 4oughrfuts 
Review J goals, and overview 
Leading a discussion * 
Conducting a case study class 
Coffee 

Micro-teaching principles 



Instructor 



Directors. ' 
Frank Sterner 
Russell Ames 

Russell Ames 

Russell Amas'' 



Don King . ' 

Allan Starry 
Allan Starry 
Allan Starry 



Mi c rn = teaching expar ience 

Critique of retreat 
S 



Directors 
" Hentj?^ Ewbank- 
Charles Kin^ 

Sam Shermis 



Sam Shermis ,and 
Direc tors 
Directors 
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Retreat for^Krannert School Teaching Assistants ' ^ 

■ General Goal v 

T,Ke general^goal of this'retreat ig to improve %he level of undergraduate 
inj^ruction in the School of Management by^^#^i 1 iariEing inexperienced 
gradjuate' student instructors with the educatipnal resourcef available to them 
and ihtroducing them to basic educatiorial principles. . 

\. Specific Goalg and ExpeGt^d Outcomes 

The objectives peculiar to each area of instruction dfalt^with in the^ 
. two^day retreat are shown below, . . ' . ^ , ^ ; 

Time ManaRemey,£ Session ' " . _ * 

1. Objectives , U ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Upon successful completion of this sessionj participants will be 
able to utdliEe motivation and' time mahagement techniques to meet 
personal and professional goals. 
. 2. Activity ' / ' 

^ Film and/worksheets.' on goal setting and time management ; 

3. Supplementary Readings 

How to Get Control of You^r Time and Your Life , Alan Lakei^ 

B e t ya^i o r a 1 0 b j ^c^i v e s • . 

A , ' Ob jec t ives ' . 

' 'upon successful completion of this sessioc^ participants will be 
'ible to select behavioral objectives stated in per f ormance terms ^ < 
identify portions of behavioral objectives that define minimum acceptable 
performancej and select testHtems appropriate to the evaluation of 
objectives, 

^ 2. Activity , 
^ Lecture^ small group workj and self tesits 

3. Suppljementary Readings . \ ^ 

Prepaying Ins true t iona 1 Obj ec t ives , Robert' Mager, \ 



4 0g ' ■ ^. 



In-ter personal Relations < 



■J 



l\ Objectives' ' ^ 

Upon successful complefe ion of this session, partiGipants will be 
\ rable to send st\idents- away from the learning experience with a 
tendency^to approach', rath0r than avoids the subject of study* 
Activity ' , , . ^ m / . 

Use of open-erj braifistoVtningj simulations, and games. \ 
, Supplementary Readir^s ^ ' . > ^ ^ 

Deveropine Attitude Toward Learningj, Robert Mager . 

: " ] . • : _ 

i Le ading a Discujsion ^"'^ 

Objectives ) ' ^/^^^ " ' * /" 

Upon sj^cessful completion >6f this tassiop, participants will - 
be able to describe the roles of the leaker^pn^ the members .in 
effective group discussions and demonstrate intervention t^dhniques 
needed to maintain productive''. group dtscup^T^iikv^^ 
Activity ? 

^ Demonstra^tion, role playingrand group decisipn^tnaking. ^/ 



3, Supplementary Readings 

T eaching tips : A G uidebook for the Beginning College Teacher ^ 
Wilbert McKeachie*. I % 

Conduc t ing Case Stud y Analysis , " ^ 

1. Objectives ^ ! / 

Upon successful completion of t'hi> session, participants wiais^e 
able to disting^iish between the objectives and pedaiogical strategies 
^ used iri" case study teaching as opposed to trad i t ional. teaching . ^ 
2 *./ Act ivity • ' ^ 

Classroom demons tt^ at ion of ca^e sti^y analysis and^ critique, 
3. Supplementary Readings 
j Case packet. 
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1. 0bii-et4ves r [\ *j 

-U^on auccessfitL cpmple^Hpf ^tViis session|4, participartts will be 
abl^ t,tf tieach/ oDsarve ^themsejv^ feach^ via' video ta^ej and critique 
their teaching dB a ^ive minlite/l^^n on a single concept, with 
experienced staff members. * ' ^ J4 ' ^ ^ ' ' 



2.; Activity ^ ' ' " 0^ ^ J* 

Lecture video tapingj and pj.aybacl< 'fo^ i^<divifaual Ind staff 
y critique . 



Evaluat ionPlans an d ProcedureB . ■ • 

^Several kinds 'of evaluat^an instrunients will be used, The ultimate 



4 

objective is to improve the level of instructioij in the , undergraduate ^ c lase^ 
room; consequently, pfimary embhasi^ wjj. 1 be foEused on that goal. ThW 
components of the evaluation program are: ^ 

1, A half=day critique at the end o^the semesters in'^u/hich \ . i - \ 
retrjaet participants ^ wi 1 1 :* .'- 

t ^ ' ) ■ - ' ■ ■ • 

Orally summarize tli^ personal teaching experience 
- and relate the role the two^da/ retreat played^ in 
*^ * ' ' \, the i r tteacli i ng . 

b. Break into small groups and prepare committee reports 

" ' identifying, a r As of success s and failure in the previous 

semester's teaching eKperience, 

c. Prepare a set of recommerfdations for improving under = 
.graduate teaching in the small groups, 

d. Sh^^fTe these reports. " J 

- ^ - . . ^ . . - ■ \ 

i 2. Each .new teaching assistant will be videotaped during _the fall 

semester 5 and his/her performance will be systematically ana ly zed 

" " . . , \. ■ - . 

3. All new teaching aBsistants will use the coufse and instructor 

evaluation program to obtain the students' assessment of tlieir 

. ' i 

^ -classroom performances, S , 

. . ■ ■ y - ■ ■ 
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oordinators : 

Weidpnaar 



I 



Dennis J'- weidpT 
\ Mjifridnne TalaEuse 



f Staff! 



Russell Ames 
Hpnry Ewbank 
Charles King 
DonaW Ki^g 

Sam Shermia 
Allan Starry 

Frank' St erne^r 



RidKard Walbau 



i 



.department of Economics 
^partment^f Ecdnomics 

Department of ^Education 

= Department of Education ^ ^ 

Department of Management 

Department of 
^Adminia trative Sciences 

Department* Hdif Education 

■■ / • • ' ^ 

f Measurement' and Reie^rch 

>\ Cencer ^ ^.^^ 

Dfipartm^t of Economics' 
" * ni par tment of Economr^fi? 

Reading Ma teri als 




Purdue Universi^ 
Purdue University 

. \ 

Purdue University 
Purdue Universi^l 
Purdue University 

Purdue University 
Purdue University 
Purdue University 

Purdue University 
Purdue University 



Lakeioj Atan, How to Get Co htrol^pf Your Tim6 and Your Life ^ New 
American Library ,1^fv^orWj New York, 1974, 160 pp. 

Mager, Robert E., Developing ^Attitude Toward Learning , Fearpn PublisberSj 
Palo AltOj California, 1962^ 60 pp. • 

, Preparing Instructional Objectives , Fearon Publishers, 
Palo Alto, California^ 1962, 60 pp. _ 

.MaKeachi^^, Wilbert J. y ^ Teaching Tips: A Guidebook f or \ the Begi/inihg 



College Teacher, ^.C. Heath and Company, Lexir^ton^ Massachusetts, 
1969, 280 pp. 

Test Deve l opment Handbook , Measurement and Research Center, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Larson, Allen F. and Nappi, Andrew T. (Editors), G oals and Objectives of 
the Introductory Collage Level Course in E c onomics, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1976, 42 pp. 
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Introductory Training 

t 1. Waldomlng/RemarW 

.11, Bdekground on TA's 
A, In the UW 

' Bl In thevEcon.. Dept. 

III. EconQmics 101 

A* Course Objectives 
B* Accomplishment of the 
^ Objectives 

C, The Role o'f the T4 in 
(B) above 

IV. General Discuss Inn 

^ = break'' = 

V, Section Objective 
A, TA's 
. B* Students 

VI, Meeting Objectives/ 
Measuring Objectives ^ 
A, Written Assignments 
B* TIPS system 
Ci Discussion 



Session fo^ Economics Spring 1976^ 



I 



Speaker 



H4npen,Gitter 
Waldo 



1^ Jim Roseberry 
TAA^Repr, 
Hafesen, Weiss 



Hansen J Weiss 



- LUNCH - 



X, Section Administration 
A* The First Section 
B* Hints on Adrainis-- 
tratlon from past 
TA ' s (Gradebooks /etp , ) 
C. UW sCipported aids ^ 



VIII. Discussion Sections 

A, What is the Objective 
(Recap) 

' B. Wiat is thm best mix 
of techniques, i,e., 
lecture discussion, 
quiz 



Gitter 
Gitter 



Waldo 
Hansen 



Gitter 



Gitter, Waldo 
Waldo 



Hansen 



Time ' HlnuteB , Trigger Tape 

»" 

9:30 5 
9:35 15 

9:50-5 " . 
9:55 30 



Hani en, Weiss 10:25 



10:30 15 



10:45 
11:00 



11:10 
11:30 
11:45 



15 
10 



20 
15 
5 



11:50 70 



1:00 20 



1:Z0 

1:35 



1:45 



15 
10 



i 



1- "Goals" 

2- "Grades' 



3- "The CQntract" 



4- "The. Model 
Teacher" 



1:50 15 
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Topic 

IX. Leading a Discuss Ion 
A* Starting disc, 
B, Ensuring equitable 

distribution of 

d is ejus s ion 



C*^ The TA's role in 
' discussion 

- BREAK - 

X. Mock discussion seJ^fen 
and critique 
' A#. 1st mock discussion 
Critlqae 
C*,j 2nd modk discussion 

D. Critique 

E. 3rd mock discussion 

F. Critique 



Speaker 



yime Minutes Trigger Tape 



Glt^r, Waldo 2 sOS 







2 




10 


6- 


I! 


ti 


2 




15 


7- 


0 




2 


im 


. 10 ■ 




Volunteer 


1 


2; 


;50 


10 




All 




3; 


;00 


■ 15 




Volunteer 


2 


3: 


;15^ 


■10 




All 


I' 


3: 


25 


15 




Volunteer 


3 


3: 


'40 


10 




All 




3i 


50 







10 ' " 5-- "Thi A8sigimen\" 



Every ^Class and 
Sometimes More" 

7- "Never at a Loss 



Number Title 



"Goals" 



^Grades' 



Trigger Tapes 
Lengtji Synopsis 



1;50 



1:15 



"The Contact" 



"The Model 
Teacher" 



lao 



2U5 



On the flrst'day of class the TA lists 
the |oala for the course* He tells 
the students specific facts they will 
know by the end of the course, but^ 
not why these facts might be import-^ 
ant ( e.g*i whOTe the grey goose lays 
her eggs* 



The TA informs class that tttey^are all 
here to work together, that they need 
one another. He becomes flustered 
when students demand eKact criteria 
for A In coursBi 

TA and student disagree over the 
gr^e given the studentJ^-^paper . The 
main cause of contention is the TA's 
failure to define criteria for grading.' 

This tape details the misadventures of 
a TA conducting his first section. He*s 
die organized \ has trouble pronouncing 
his student's names > and finishes up, 
the section by telling students the 
psychology course will focus on his 
pet- research topic - cockroaches. 
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"There -s One 
In Every Class 
and Sometimes 
More" 

"Never at a 
Loss" * 



;"?rhe Asslgtoent" : li35 



^2:15 



1:30 



Synop rts 

Whan the TA tries to Initiate a 
discussion on the reading assign-^ 
mentj he discovers no one has,, 
read It* 

TA sunmariges an article , only to 
have it re=simmarlEed and elaborated 
by a long-vlnded student effectively 
stifling any further discussion. 

TA is never at a loss for words 
even when he has nothing to say* 
'When a student asks a question to 
which the TA doean-t know the answer, 
the TA responds an^ay In a longr 
winded, ronnd-about, jargon-^f llled 
speech. 
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' ^ UNIVERSITY OF WISCONS IN-mADIS.ON ^ ' ' 

: * S^INAR DESCRIPTJQN -AND SYLLABUS * . * * 

Economics 801' - " ' " Professor W. Lee-HSnsen 

TeacKirLg of College Economics ^ ' =^'ftmester IT, 1977-78 ■ 

/xhis two^credit course meets on Monday evenings from 7"9',30 pvm. 



in 7324 Social Science. Enrollment is liniited to approximately 15 ^ ^ 
students, with preference given to teaching assistants^ followed by 
fquTth-year students, third^year .students etc , ■ • , 

^ ' ^The^ purpose -of the semirfar is to expose economics graduate - - . 

stude^nts to that body of 4<no^Iedge concerned with effecfive college 
instruction in economics. I_n thfe conduct of the seiriinarj three ^ 
objectives will be emphasized. The first calls for each atudent to 
assemble the elements of an , economics course he would like to teach. 
The second offers an opportunity for students to develop and practica 
certain instructionaV skills . The third provides a forum for discussing 
^ the philosophy and problems of teaching economics. |t is hoped that, 
this seminar will ease the transition to teaching for students taking 
"^^^5^ academic positions. Of course, more immediate benefits^ shbuld result 



for ^tudents who are or plan to. -be teaching assistants 

^Course Outline \ ' 



We will hold to this outline as nearly as possible. Please note 
additional as;s ignments and any changes in assignments. Various 
handouts will be provided which constitute most of the assigned ^ 
readings. Other readings available in the 8th floor library are 
underlined. To facilitate the future usefulness of the handouts, I 
suggest you collect them in a loose=Ieaf binder. All reading, written 
assignments^ and other activities are for the weeks indipat^d; type 
* your written assignments on dittoes and prepare enough copies for 
ej;6ryone, 'including 3 copies for me. (Note: the arable numerals 
following some of the reading assignment handouts are chapter ijumbers 
for the TTP manual in preparation. ^Asterisks indicate assignments from 
items on reserve in the 8th floor reading room.) ^ ' ' i 



U4ek and; 
Date ' 



Seminar Topic 



Reading Assignments 



Written Asaign- 
ments - Other 
Activities 



' •1st 
24 Jan 



Organig^ational 
Meeting 



Syll^us riiaterial 
TIP brochure 
Rea ding s in Teach ing 



2nd 

31 Jan^ 



Plannini 
Courie 



Getting Started 



The Teapher Manager 
Organizing an Econoniics 
Course (10) EconQmics 
Cburse Content' (2) 



3rd Course Goals 

7 Feb and Inatructional 
Objectives 



Leirning Theory (3) 
Instructional Ob j ec^ 
tives (4) Learning 
and Teaching 

^Is III 

fiach IV 



Write course objectives 
for course you expect 
to teach , also j a 
justification for 
objectivfesJ Discuss 
in class. 

Videotape a ^-^tnihute 
presentation of an 
economic concept* 



4 th 
14 Feb 



Motivating 
Students 

A Curriculum 
Approach 

Research in 

Economic 

Education 



Ericksen ^ 
Mckeachie ^ 

Hansen j A. 
Framework . A 

Lewis Report ^ - 
Supplement 
Liimsden^j Luinsden^ j 
and Welsh* 



Begin work oh small 
research project or 
design of a project 
after consultation 
with Hansen 



5th ^ Course Orienta^ 

21 Feb tlon 



' Selection of 
Texts 



Harisen AEA paper 
J of EE Special 



Ch ange Magazine* 
Kelley Proposal 
Haxwell Proposal 



Write an analysis of 
a text you would like 
°^o u«e and explain' 
how you would^use it* 

Discuss in cla^s. 



Learner paper 
^ansen materials on 
texts* (Learner reports) 
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6th ^"fe lecturing 
28 feb f (videbtipes) 



tfctures as an 
Ihstructional 
Method (5) « \ 
Bligh* 
McKeachie* 



Attend a lecture and 
write a brief critique 
of it and lecturer. 



7 th 
7 Mar , 



Diseussion 
Leading 
(videotapes ) 



Improving Classroom 
DisGussions (6) 
Leading Group Dis= 
cuss ions 
Schwab paper 



Prepare discussion 
questions on articles 
distributed to you. 



8th Discussion 
14 Mar Leading 

(continued) 
Interacting with 
Students 
(videotapes)' 



Interpersonal 
C onnnun i cation 
Skills 
Rogers* 



AttencI a discussion 
section and write a 
brief critique 'of it 
and leader. 



5th 

28 Mar^ 



Case Approach 
(videotapes ) 



Fels III (review) 
Fels , J of EE^ 
Fels and .Uhler Text^ 
Fels and Uhler Staffi 
Notes^ 



Find newspaper 
articles for two 
cases . 



10th ' 
4 Apr 



Evaluating 
courses ^ 
instructors ; 
improving 
instruct ion 
(videotapes) 



JEE, Fall 1973^ 

Course Evaluation Material* 

Hansen 

Eble * , 

Development and Evaluation of 

Teaching Videotapes ^(11) 

Course and Instructor Evaluation (12> 



11th ^ Independent study: 
11 Apr student projects, 

problem sets, student 
writing J etc. 



Write description of 
student projects to 
fit into your course 
design » 



12th Exam Questions 

18 Apr 



Es'say Question S Tests (7) 
Multiple Choice Objective 
Tests (8) ^ 
The Item Analysis of Multiple 
Choice Tests (9) 
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13th 
25 Apr \ 



Exam Questions 
Ccontinued} 



14th 

' 2 Hay 



Use of Madiaj 
Audio Tapes p 
etc. 



15th The Undergraduate 

9 May Maj^or . and the 
Liberal Arts 



Prepare 2 essay 
queitions and 
answers, and 6 
multiple-choice 
questions • 



^^earning Aids (13) 
Hansen Draft 
(overhead) 
Hansen Audio Tape 
Project Report " 



Hartman' paper 
Highet ^ 

AER, Dec. 1950* 
AER , Sept. 1955- 
Heath* 



-"Prepare trana^ 

' parencies for concept 
pr^jihtatioci. 
Repiat earlier video- 
tapfi of a conpept and 

^ compare the two tapes. 



Turn in research 
project or proposal, 



16th .Concluding 
l^^y session 



College Teaching: 
Problems and Solutions 



Texts 

I'here are no required tiKtbook purchases. Students, however ^ are 
encouraged to begin building a personal library of books of teaching, A 
salection of items is presented in the hatidout "Readingl oxx Effective 
Teaching." Of special interest axe the books of Eble 0), Ericksen, Highet 
and McKeachie-'-^I str4ngly recoranend that you acquire and read these books. 

Assigned Readings ^ 

There will be reading assignments from a number of books' on reserve 
in the 8th floor library. There wall also be readings from a number of 
handouts, some representing chapters from a manual on teaching , which is 
being prepared fo^ economics teachers^ other supplementary items will 
also be available, ^n 'aaditionj you are encouraged to read widely on 
topics of special iiiterest. ' . 
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Reserve Book^^ 

The following books are on reserve. Additional items will be 
placed on reserve from time to titna, ^ Whan these are annoiiftcedj 
please add them to ypur list. 

^ WHAT'S THE USE LECTURES? 
. THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION 
GRADUATE STUDENT TEACHING IN 
^ER. UKIV, 
' TECHNIQUES OF MILITARY INSTRUCTION 
THE. CRAFT OF TEACHING * 
PROFESSORS AS TEACHERS ^ 
THE RECOGNITION AND EVALUATION OF 
TEACHING . ' , 

MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING r 
CASEBOOK OF ECONOMIC PROBLEMS , 

AND POLICIES / 
STAFF NOTES TO ACCOMPANY CASEBOOK 
OF ECONOMIC, ^MACROECONOMIC, MICRO- 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 
MATERIALS ON TEXTBOOKS . 
THE, COURSE AND INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION 
SYSTEM p fiCONOMlCS DEPARTMENT, yNIV. 
OF WIS. , MADISON 
A FRMiEWORK FOR TEACHING ECONOMICS : 

BASIC CONCEPTS 
THE REASONABLE ADVENTURER 
THE ART OF TEACHING 
THE IM40RTAL PROFESSION 
UCATION, THE Fall 1973, Vol, 5, No. 1 
IMPROVING COLLEGE TEACHING 
THE ECONOMIST AS TEACHER 
NEW DEV£LOPMENtS IN THE TEACHING 

OF ECONOMICS ' 
RECENT RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PREPARING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
TEACHING TIPS A GUIDEBOOK FOR THE 

BEGINNING COLLEGE TEACHER 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHING 
- THE WORLD OF THE ECONOMIST 
1. THE GRADUATE STUDENT AS TEACllER 
FREEDOft TO LEARN 

REfeEARCH PAPERS IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
COURSE AND TEACHER EVALUATION 

^ " ■ ■ : // , • . 

Keeping AbreaBt of the Field . 
There is a regular -flow of information about teaching and other ' 
developments in higher education that you should try to follow. The 
best sburceB ''for such information are: • ■ 



I. ■ 


Blighi Dona Id A, 


2. 


Bruner J Jeroine 




Chase, John L. 


4. . 


Dept, of Army FM 21'-€ 


5, 


Eble^ Kenneth E, 


6. 


Eblej Kenneth E, 


7. 


Eble, Kenneth E. 


8. 


Erlckson, Stanford C 


9. 


Pels h Uhler 


10. 


Fels h Uhler . ' 


11. 


Hanaen, W, Lee 


12. 


Hansen 5 W. Lee 


13. 


'ftansen, W. Lee et al 


14 * 


Heath J Roy 


15, 


Highet, Gilbert 


16, 


. Highet 5 Gilbert 


17 . 


JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


18 


Lee, Calvin B,T, 


19. 


Leanief J Laurence E, 


20, 


Lumsdenj Keith G. 


21. 


Lumsdens Keith G. 


22. 


Mager'j Robert 


23, 


McKeachie , Wilbert 


24, 


Morris, Will^m B. 


25, 


Norton s Hugh S, 


26. 


Nowlis, Vincent 


27, 


Rogers ,^ Carl 


28. 


Welsh J Ar thur L. 


29, 


Werdell, Philip 
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JOURNAL OP ECONOMIC EDUCATION, two issues per'yea^ 
AiffiRICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, PAPERS AND PROCIEDINGS, Session on ^ 

Economic Educat,iont annually , 
CHANGE MGAZINEj issued about 6^8 times per year ' ; 
CH^MCLE-OF^HieHER-EDUeAT-I 

about 40 times per year * ■ 

aCIEKCE, issued weekly 

Also, for some interesting recent perspectives on higher educationj see 
DAEDALUS, Fall 1974 and Winter 1975, "American Higher^ Education: 
Toward An Uncertain futureV' Volumes I and 2, 

' - ' BASIC REFERENCE WORKS ' 

We will make no effort to survey the voluminous literature on teaoh 
learning, testing j curriculum, and the like. If you want to, explore thi 
literatures I suggest you start with the following ^sources : 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 1969 (4th) Edition, 

Robert L/ Ebel, Editor ^ ' 

^YCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION, 1971 Ed. L, C. Deightqn, Editor 
SECOND HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH ON TEACHING, 1973 Edition. 

Robert M, W/ travera, Editor 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT, 1971 (2nd) Edition. :v . 

Robert L. Thorndike, Editor 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION, 1975. 

Scarvia B/ Anderson, et , Editors ^ v 

HANPBOOK ON FORMATIVE AND SU>ffIATIVE EVALUATION OF STUDENT LEARNING 
1971 Benjamin S. Bloom, et al. 
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Dspartment of Iceiiomlcj 
Onivafsity of Wisconsin-Madison 
^dlsont Wlaconsii^ 53706 ^ 




Readings q| Effective'Teaghing 
% W. Lee Hansen 



s la a revised and updated version of 
a paper that originally appeared in The 
Journal of EconQmic Educatlont Fall 1973.) 



The preparation of graduate student Instructors and new ^oung faculty ' 
^etiibera for their Initial teaching eKperience is still largely ignored In «08t 
graduate Ph.D. programs including those in economics. When finally thrust into 
fhe teaching rple, neophytes oust live by their wits, as they seefe to develop^ 
Sose elusive'Jkllls tL? will enable them to present ^^^^ '^^e^tuiv' ' 

and thinking processes they have worked so hard to acquire in graduate study. 
SSartunately! the results are probably quite mixed. A number turn out to be 
first-rate teachers, a few fall into the mediocre category, and the vast 
ipjority rank somewhere between these extremes. 

unless we accept the view that good teachers are horn "^her. than made _ we 
«u8t develop ways by which people can improve their teaching skills. The time 
is now ripe for. this given the widespread concern about the quality of under 
graduate teaching. Well publicized student evaluations of professors are^ 
Increasing these prossures while at the same time the greater weight given 
to teaching performance in the setting of salaries of f era an Incentive for _ 
people to seek improvement. Instructors may be"ready to respond to these 
, changes but all too frequently they simply don' t know how. 



f/.' Lee Hmsen, Professor and former Chairmm, Dapantmnt^'of Eoommios, The ^ 
■ ' Unimraity of Wieaon'Sin at Madiaon ■ , — 

Fall, 1977 



o ... 4 I ff 
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Se^veral'MpTO^^ of fer hope. One Is fdr colleges and^unlvcrslties 
to estatillstT^^ teaching Imprpvament centers which provldo profosslonal help 

■on Instruc tiona^problems* A number of Institutions are already moving in 
this direction. Another more direct approach is for , departments to institute 
their own training programs such as those at the University of Minnesota 

— an dela ^wh eta. 1 Th eae^p^roggams-^j^ — 
will almost qertalnly have some spillover effects on the teaching faculty* ^ 
Both of^^ese approaches awe likely to have a substantial impact although 
they require a strong corrmiitment of energy and resources to the improveraent ' 
of teaching. It is unfortunate but true that with budgets as tight as th%y 
- are and the antipathy displayed by academic to fprmal. programs for teaching 
Improvemant prpgresa is not likAy to be' rapid, ^ 

In the Interim, then, individuals will have .to relx almost eKclusively 
on their own efforts at . self-improvement* But where can they turn? Interestingly, 

' there^ exists a vast literatur&-0n teaching that is largely' unknown to most "of . 
US." From this literature much can be learned ftbm the-narrow, "tricks of the; 
trade", to the larger issues of what raake^ for effective teaching, I have gone 
through at least a portion of this literature in an effort to develop, a short 
annotated list of inexpensive and accessible books designed to .be helpful to 
both new and experienced teachers. I hope you will find some of these readings 

" valuable in your on=-the-job inveistment in teaching improvement. 

Practical Information of Help to Teachers 

. You and Your Students . Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Single copies 
free- (Director of Admissions, MIT, Cambridge, MassachusettsO „ . ^ 

in this llttla pamphlet which has been revised and reprinted many times dver 
' the past 15 years, an MIT Faculty Comnittee suggest^ some simple rules to help 
th'e beginning teacher to increase his teaching effectiveness. 4 

* Ebles" Kenneth The Craft of TeaQhin^: A Guide to Mastering the *Profes80v-s 
Avt, Joasey-Bas$,~T9T6, $10.95, / ' . 

This book grows out of Eble*s,long interest in Improving teaching. It offers 
specific advice and realistic suggestions co in^rove the teaching of all college 
^ instructors, Eble emphasizes that teaching is a craf t^-^that people are not 
^ born with tfaching skills but can acquire them. An excellent book, 

Hawkins, Susan, Ivot Davie's, and Kenneth Major, Getting Started: A Guide for 
Beginning Collegm InstruatorB . Indiana University, $1,00, (Associate Instructor 
Teaching Skills. Program, University Division, lU, Bloomington, Indiana,) 

Designed. as a .handbook for new graduate student instructors a^ Indiana University, 
this publication contains a wealth of valuable Information for anyone Just start^ 
ing to teach. ■ . 

Highet, Gilbert, fh^ Art of Teaching , ' Vintage paperback, 1954, $.95. 

' A master teacher himself, Highet here describes in his own delightful way the 
trials and joyq of teaching and offers a model of teaching effectiveness that 
we might all try to emulate. ' f ■ 

"111 .. ■ 
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MfeKeaehle, Wllbert 3.1 TeaahinG Hps^ A Guidebook for' the B &qinnina CQlUm ' 
Tm^p . Heath paperback/ 6th ed>, 196?, $3,50. 

tteKeachl^e provides an abundance of good advice about teaching methods and all 
the Issues that confront a new teacher. He also discusses inethods of Evaluating 
taachJjig and research on successful teaching cienterlng largely on his dim field 
of pftycholdgy. , 



Dapartment of the Arngr Field Manual FM 21-6, Tmatmiaues of Mli^u JnetruQiton. 
Headquarters, ^Department of the Army, Washlngtoai D.C. , current, price not known. 

This manual . provides a comprehensive treatment of all phases of Instruction, 
Wille so^ of the; suggestions are more appropriate to> ^lltary situations, ^othfr 
are particularly. valuable in a college context such as' those which pertain to 
the devflopnient and use of detailed and effective leison plans. All new i 
instructors can profit from studying this well-prepared manual, 

■ f4 ' 

m f ■ ■'- . 

z= , ^ -_ - 

Selected Items on Effectlva Teaching 

Bllgh, Donald A., mat's the Uaa of Leoturee? Penguin Books, 1972, ea. $2.00. 

Bllgft in this stimulating book describes the opportunities for learriing that can 
be provided via lecttires, surveys the evidence of the past 50 years on the 
effectiveness of lectures, and provides specific auggestlona on how lecturlag 
caa be an effective teaching tool. Highly reconmended. - 

Bruner, Jerome, The Proaeae of Eduoation. Vintage paperback, 1963, $1.45. 

This now-classic volume, though addressed to the Improvement of selenee 
teaching at the precollege level, has many wise things to say about learning 
and teaching that are equally applicable to the college level. The book la 
a pleasure to read. 

Eble, Keimeth E. , Professofs as TemhevBi josseyi^Bass, 1972, $2.75. 
The author .who directed the two-year AAUP Proj(ect to Improve College Teaching 
here sums up his findings based on what goes on In college classrooms across 
the country. He also offers a number of proposala designed to enhance the 
professor's role as , a teacher and to encourage and reward excellent teaching. 

Erlcksen, g«-a»f»^H r. , f^ntlvatidi fay Leaminfr. University of Michigan Press, 
1974, $9.50. - : 1 

The long-time Director of Michigan's Center fofc Research on Learning and . 
Teaching brings toiether slgnifipant applidatlons from research and theory 
about learning, motivation, personality, and groap dynamics. The book is 
less concerned with teachini techniques than, with student motivation to 
acquire new knowledge and values, 

Hlghet, 'n^^hmrt, fhe Imnortal Ppofeaaion . Weybright and Talley, 1976, $10. 00^. 
This companion volume to The Art of Te^aohing. collmcts Hlghet 's essays and 
speeches on special aspects of teaching, Several of these papers are 
exceptionally valuable. But rmad The Art of Tmahing first. 
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Lee, Calvin T, / Ed^ ^ ^pyouing Congryg Tm ahing. American Council on Educatloni 
1967, $6.00 (ACBf^^^^ont Circle / Washington i p.C, 20|36,) 

These first-rate essays cover the entire range of problems associated with 
improving college teaching. The papers scrutinize recent research findings. 




concern for teaching as a major objective in colleges and Wiversltlei, 

Morris I ^Wltliam H'. , Ed* , Eff&ative Cotl&ge TGaahin^ , American Council on 
EduQatton, 1970, $3.50 (ACE, dne^ DuPont Circle, Washington, D,C, 20036.) / . 

This is onetof the better collections of essays on teaching problems associated 
with diffierent disciplines. While all the essays are useful, Kennech Bouldlng's 
^ paper on' the social sciences is especially .provocative.. His nine "queries" 
are diilgned *to force teachers to think more carefully about what they do. < 

Peterson, H. * GPBat T&aoh&rs . Vintage paperback, 1946, $1.95. 

Here are first-hand recollections of over. twenty great teachers, written by 
people who studied under them and.vwere g^rbfoundly Influanced by* them. Most 
readers are bound to be impressed by-<Ke tremendous diversity displayed by 
these great teachers in their philosophy, method, and teaching style, ; 

. - ■ ^ 'Wv . 

New Development in Teaching; Periodic Reports ^ 

Uhange- MagaBine: Report on Teaching , 1976" Price not listed but enquire 
for free^ copies. (NBW Tower, New. Eochdlle, New York 10801.) 

%\\mBm EeportB which began appearing in 1976 offer descriptions of how ' 
individual faculty members In a variety of disciplines and at a wide range 
o^f institutions actually teach and organize their undergraduate coursers. The 
focus is on tlie most innovative approaches thkt have been developed, 
Rmport /\/^. 3 '(January 1977) includes economics. The' individual reports 
as w6ll as . the Editor's comments are informative a_nd. well^written* An 
excellent cumulative index accompanies each Reports 

D&veiopmmt and Exmriment in Collea0 T&aahina , Committee on Institutional 
Cooperation (CIC) of Big Ten Universilies and the Univeristy of Chicago. 
.Issued annually, ^ ' , /' ' ' 

This compendium provides brief reports on educational experiments and developments 
in the disciplines and prof^esslonal schools at these eleven major universities. 
A perusal of these reports indicates the wide variety of instructional changes 
which are being implemented. 

M^mo to tha Faoulty , Center for Research on Learning and Teaching, 
University of Michigan^ Subacription to four issues, $2,00. ^ 

Issued on a variable schedule, the page Memo attempts .t^ keep University of 
Michigan teaching staff abreast of new instructional developments. Recent 
; issues have been devoted to the Evaluation of 'teaching (//53), The Classroom 
Scene: Examples of Instructional Change (#54) ,r and, Learning How to Learn 
Independently (//55). ' 

' . , 4U) ■ , 

o 
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. Of Special Interast to Teaching Aiglstants ^ 

Chase . John L . , Graduate Teanhina Aaai e tanta in AmeHaan miyrnvBUUBr ^A Review , 
fif Tn^nfl^ and RfiamimmdaHpm . U.S. Office f ^^^^^^''l^ ^r^% ^ 

(Superintendent of Documints, U.S. Govetnment Prlnelni Office. Washington, D.G. 



Chase presents m this small patophlet^ basKavailable overylw of the TA_ 
system. In addition to descrlblnrihr origins W statlptlcal aTlmenslons of the 
syitem, the author ravlews several recent proposilB for reforming and strengthening 
t^ TA aystem. He klso presents his conclusions as to what should be done. 

Nowles, Vincent, etal.. The Graduata St udent feaoher. American Councll^on 
Education, 196S, $2.00. (ACE, One DuFont Circle,^ Washington, D.C. 20036.) 
Thle is probably the only substantial monograph addressltig Itself to the^ 
peculiar problems and Issues associated with ihatructlon by graduate students. 
The report, In addition to reviewing existing research, presents a number of 
aample programs which show how various departments view the teaching roles 
of graduate students and how they facilitate thai role. 

' (The following space Is provided for additions to these readings.) 
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' • AipPENDIK in 

DBSCRIgTION AND QHDERING INFOBMATIOH FOR VIDEO TAPES 
(C^ColorJ'. B&W-Black and White. Price Inforoatlon, Subject to Change.), . 

■ Liat^.^UaPiaa Deaerlbed in This Ao pendtoi . 
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BtTBtm%iBS In Cellege Taachlngi /. 
Indiana Univetsity Serlas • \- 

#1 Obflervlng Taaehln| (C) 

#2 taadlng Distutfsioaa (C) 

#3 Media In the Claasroom (C) 

#4 Effective Grouping Teehnlquee (C) 

Trigger Tapes for New Ins ttuc tors ^ 
#5 University of Michigan Teaching Ftllow Episodes (B S W) 

Lecturing . ^ 

^ #6 Lecture on Lecturing (B S W) , 
#7 The Price Elasticity of Demand (B & W) 
^ #8 Tips on Delivery (B a W) - . 

' #9 Preparing Your Section (B a W) ^ 
#10 Specif ic Delivery Skills (B & W) 

Attention Grabber for Large tecture Section 
#11 The $1,0 Bill (C and B a 'W) 

^Discussion Techniques 

^12 Discussion and Instructional Objectives (B a W) 
lrl3 A Demonstration Discussion of Adam Smith (B 6 W) 

Using the Case Approach _ 
. #14 A Demonstration? placuaslng a Simple Case (B a W) ^ A 
#15 A Demonstration i ^Discussing a Policy Gas# (B a W) A 
#16 Practice In Discussing Cases i A Si^le Case (B a W) 

Evaluation of Classroom Teaching 

#17 Videotape Feedback for Economics Instructors (B S W) 
Development of Teaching Skllla 

#18 Micrbteachd^ng (B 6 W) ^ _^ ■ 

#19 Interpersonal CoBMnunication Skltls (B & W) ^ . 3 

^ ■ . * . . . 

Edueatlonal Innovatlpn ^ 
C/20 TIPS , 

_ - * ^ ' - ■ . : 
Audio Tape — Adam SmH.h on Natural Price 

■ ■ . , ■ ■ ; 421 " 



VIDEOMES 



All of th© tapss deserlbad b^low (except #l"#5s 11(d) , and #17 * for whleh 
Aaparate InformaClon is provided) can be obtained for purchase by specify* 



ing the ntuiber aiid title , type of tape wanted » and encloaing parent for \ 
postpaid shipment. If users prefer, they can supply their wn tape and a 
check f or ^IS to cover dubbing cost and return postage. Ml chfcks should 
b^ made payable to Indian^ University Center for Economic Education. 

Address * ' Type of Tape Cost-Peitpftid 

Less than 30 mlns^ 

Frofissor Phillip Saunders ^ 3q a^nj. or more 
Center for Economic Education, BH 913 3/2" EIAJ — 



Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 ^^^n u-matlc 

cassette . 



reel to reel $20 $35 

$25 . $40 



STRATEGICS IN COLLEGE TEACHING 

Indiana University Baries . 

These tapea are designed for use In any dap^ptment or aohool (the 
tapes Are not subj'ecc matter specific) to help faciflty and teaching aeslstaht's 
make their teaching more effectiva, ■ . 

*i Obaerving Teaching. ^ Color 50 mlnutaa 

(Tape EVU^1567A) f . 

. Describes the process* of observing taaphingj , ttie pre-qbservatlon 
intsrview between the Instructor: and the observer^ how to observe what 
happens, in the classroom^ and how to conduct a folldwup /peetlng between 
the Inatructbr and the observer. The procedure Is discussed and the 
actual proGess. is- illustrated. The tape strasses the importance of 
listening, and detailed racording of observations on the part of the 
^observer. It strasses fuj^ther the need .to avoid imposing a pw tlcular W 
taaching^Style on an obserVad teacher and the importance of /engaging 
■ in a joint vfentura to discover the particular ityla of the dbsarved 

teacher* The tfpf 1^ valuable both for. Instructors whose clashes, are r 
to fee Visited for an Qbsef vat iqn and for faeulty whose \task\ 

it is to dbaerve dth&r instructors 



This tapie complements the* Mlnnasota tape, offering an alternatlye 
and in many ways a broader approach to observing teaching. . 
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#2 Laaaing Discusllons> ' Color . 50 minutes 

^ (Tape*EVU-1568A) ' 

Shows a discussion between two knowledgeable InstifuetorB about 
r4aaa dt^euaalona and illuatratfa some problems which typically oecur 



in discussions means of simulations and excerpff ftom actual 
> classroom discussions, plus coiranenta suggesting ways^ of imprbvlng 
classroom discussion. The tap£ begin^ with a review of different uses 
of discussion, ttoves on to consider the various types of funetlons of 
. quAStiona, and concludes with fiv^ sug|estiona for oiaklng effactlve 
use of discussion techniques in teaching* - ^ , 

#3 " Ihdia In the Claastfooa . ' , * Color • 50 mlnuteB 

/ (Tape EW-1569A)' ^ . . ' # ' 

■ ' • IlluBtTateB how to use various B«diaA.n^'dlgcu»Blon claaseB 

' In large lecture classes. Included are overhead projectors, opaque 
projectors, slide projectors, copy fflachlnes, film projectors, video- . 
tape players, tape recorders, and records. The tape eophasizea how 
each type of media can enhance the learning of stud^tB and the 
effectiveness of the teacher. Although thf applift^mns are for 
English composition courses, numerous au^«»tion8 sfft^glVen about 
how to use media in a variety of other cdurses, f 



#4 Effective Grouping feghnlguea, Color ^24 minutes 

((Tape EVU-1570A). - J ' ^ . 

\ _ ^ ■ ■ l/- ■ . ' * \ 

Shows several ways of h^vlpg^tudents work in small groups in the 
classroom to help achlave various' instructional goals^ such as i V(l) 
setting the direction for a subsequent class discussti^tii (2) problem 
solving^ (3) brain-stormln|i .(4) introducing students to a skilly 
/v (5) applying skills already learned in class, (6) sCimul#tlng a 
' lethargic , or Ill-prepared clasa^ and (7) creating a classroom atmosphere 

''''' "f ^ = .. 

J : . ; JCopies Qf these tap^s #l-#4 can Ife ebtalMd for rental or for 
^^iehas^^ Initial inqu^lefl should go to EfeAl S^ndws 

at Jadiana University (812/337-^4050^ ^o^ My be able to pool or^fe^s ; 
B0vth#t you can obtain a aubstafclal discount from the listed 
pumcKase price, \ ^^^-^^ 

■' Addreas : Type of TAtfe RentAl#rlce Listed Purchase 
— ^ ^ " ^ gglce Postpaid 

.fl* L* EicKardson 1/2" EIAJ " 

^dlo yisuar Center ' v reel to reel $33 $330 

' Student Services ^Bldg, 001 j^^,, U-=tnatlc ' ' ^ 

Indiana University ^^^ssatta C$22)* ($220)* 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

v*i^|]^iie8 to tape EW-1570A only. X );;; 
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TRIG61R TAPES FOR NEW TEACHERS 



Ualvwalty of Hlahlgan - . ^ / 
#J Taaehlnp FrilQK Trigger Tapes I 



l -*"^- Brack and ^ White 



60 ^Inutes 



t PrMenti short ^"ittWl^atlon: of a series of sltuatlQnfl which. 
foei|^ on CDttmon problems encountered; 'by new instructors in the class- 
room atid in but--Qf-claS8 dsalirtga with student*sl Each episode la of * 
about 2-^3 minutes duration and cpncjttdss with the p^rrator asking 
*'j*:*.And npW| whQt^wduW you dq?*^ highly useful In stim- 
ulating viewers t^disbuss attfernati^tf Ways of dealing with the 
problems illustrated^ The eplaoifeg- ar^ ef Actively and. though 

dealing wlthvthe teaching of paychplog^i;^th tapes afe equally useful^ 
*ih economics* ' w . ^ Z^"'" ^ 



The titles of the episodes are^. 

/ ^' ■ ■ ^ part i :^*^ . 5 ■ 

The Med^l^^eSWiei ^ M ' r \ 

GtadW'i : ^ ^ ■ ^ '^^^ 
Picking a Reading Ll^t ■ 
The Office Hour 
The Contract , 

On the Blris ' ■ I i,' , 

Never at a Class it 
Th^ Assignment i 
iare is One in Every Class 
.and So^tiimes Moij| 



t Got a E^pbi^^' 
I Gan-fe Pone antr ate 
All 1^ Tedcherp Hate Me' 
Phone Can . \ 
Snap Course 



Adarlaa 



'€qpl#a of i&apa //5 




able for purchase dr rental. 
Type of Tape ^ Cost-Postp.ald 



.4 1/2*' E 
J reel to reel: 



Tel^jf ion Center 
400i^Ed|rth Street 

UnlvaMy of Michigan ^ ..... ^ - 
Ann Ai»TO^ Michigan 48108 -^-^^ 





120 (rental) 
•$70 (purchase) 
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I^CTURIHO 



J wlark and white ^' 60 minutes 

#6 Lecture on Lecturing . BlacR ana wnice 

Shows Phillip Saunders of Indiana UnlyMilty 'lecturing" on 
lecturing. The lecture was presented to a teacher training seminar at 
the Univlrsity of Wisconsin^Milwaukee In Fall 1974 . A verbal present ^ 
tation of moBt A the material In Chapter 5, this tape offers an 
opportunity to fompare a leoture pr^ahtijlon and * -i"- ""^^^ ^ 
tlon of easentially the game, material. The first part of this tape 
1^ the lecture'^ given before the participanta viewed the accompany- 
ing tape on the price elasticity of deiand. Part II shows the dls- 
cuasipn of the elaitlcity. tape where;*eaknesBeB in the^presentatlon 
are pointed out and: suggestions 'for l^rbvement are offered. 

61 A„ introductory Classroom Lecture - Black; and White. 45 .minutes 

on the Price Elasticity of Deffla^d ^ v' : • .■■ 

Shows Phillip Saunders dellver±tts-r^ectu« on the price elasticity 

., • ..^d^m^nd to hls'mtroductory 

.^^i is designed to accompany Chapter 5 apf. this Manual. It _not an 
•^^deal" model, but it can be used as the basis for analysis and .ug 
gastlons for improvement* 

U on Delivery . ^ Bl^ck and White 40 minutea 

Shows Richard Caves of Harvard U^iv&lty speaking to new Teac^^^^ 
Fellows about how to be more effective in their rolea as instructors 
of elementary economics. Caves discusses a few Impor-tant do^s and 
don't's. and adds som^ comments on integrating discusBlon into 
the lecture. '* • 

f. _ ' ' ftlark and White '"SO minutftS, 

#9 Preparing for Your Section . fl-LacK ano wniue ^ j ,^ 

Shows videotape' clips from various tapes produced as part ol the 
. ■ training program for new Teaching Fellows at Harvard, University.^ One 
segment reveals the consequenfiea' gf inadeqtiate preparatjotti another 
■ ■ •■'shows two micro-teaching Bltuationsi other segments show particular 
■ ■teaching activities that are subsfqupntly ^dificuased by participants 
in the training program. . _ . >■. 

#10 Specific Delivery Skills . Black and White ' 50 minutes 

Shows Kim Clark, an experienced Teaching Fellow kt Harvard 
University, Instructing neW FelloWs on how to pr,esent material in a , 
* class. He makes use of videotape ,cllps to facilitate the identifica- 

tion and discussion of particular types of skills oj problems en- 
countered in the classroom. ^ .. 
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ATTENTION GRABBER FOR LARGE LECTURES - 



#11 




The $10 Bill . 



Black and White 



10 minutes 



anow^ John Kuhlman of the University of Missouri explaining and th,en 
damonstratlng his use 'of attention grabbers, to gain studbnt interest and 
enhance their motivation. This presentation which occurred at an Economlcg 
Teacher Training Program Summer Workshop indicates how effectively a $10.00 
bill can be used In explaining the role of money. 



#11 (C) The $10 Bill , 



Color 



8 minutes 



Shows a videopresentation by John Kuhlman of the University ' of Missouri; 
on the $10 Bill which he uses to introduce the subject of money to his j ^ 
elementary economics students. While this is more professionally doney; than 
the black and white version, it does not contain Kuhlman' s interesting^^ 
conuhentary before and after the demonstration* 



* * * > ^ 

Copies of the color tape are available for purchase only, 
title and type of tape, and enclose paympnt. 



Please specify 



Address ' 

Don Mitchell 
Academic Support 
Center 

505 E. Stewart Road 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 



T ype of Tape 

1/2" EIAJ 
reel to reel 

3M" U-matlc 
Qa^a6bte 



Cost=Fostpaid 
$50 
$50 



PISCUSSION TECffiJIQUES 



ifl2 DlBCUBslon and Instructional Oblectives , Black and White 60 minutes 

Shows W, Lee Hansen of ^the University of Wlsconflln-Madlson mak- 
ing a presentation on discussion to new instructors at the University 
of Wiaconsln-Mllwaukee, The tape presents material which Is not in- 
cluded In Chapter 6 of this Manual , The first part of the tape ex- 
ploree the relationships among discussion, the various cognitive^ 
skills (outlined in Chapter 4 of this >tonual) » and the particul^- 
cognitive skills emphasized in ecoftomics* ..The second part involves 
the participants in an. attempt to show what makes a several pre- 
selected newspaper articles suitable for dis^cusslon and what 
particular cognitive skills are emphasized by theie-^artlcles . 

h t\ 
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• - ° r BUCK . ndktt., . in?.". 

AH«m Smith o n "Natural ytUl_ . . V 'v^^^^^ 

Shews Ha^sn th^ ^ 

. Illustrating f ^^fff^^f^/SS^^al of Co»odltUs." 

alon of Mam Smlttt 8 0^^^^ of Nations) at the 1973 Sumer 
(Chapter VII, Book I of The f f J^f ^"^^^t d^onatratlon 
Wor^hop for the *iach« ^"^^^£8 P^o&^|'"-^l|^^^^^ ,He material 

economics coursBs. 



I USING THE CASE APP^ACH 

These tapes are Intended to show faculty and teaching asslBtants how, 
. to use the case approach in discussion sections of ^"°^^°^^J^^^ 
courses. ^The case material Is from Rendlgs Fels and Robert G. Uhler, A 
dasebook in Economics. Exercises In ThinMnS. Wast Publishing Company, 
1976. Viewers of thesnipes should h.ive access to a copy of the Pels 
Uhler book. 

( Tape 1, Part I ) , 

Shows Rendlgs Pels of Vanderbilt University leading the diacussion of 
almDle case by a small group of undergraduate students with no prior 
economics"raining. The purpose of the tape was to help j-ch ng assistant 
■ee how the originals of the approach used It in a real-life situation. The 
discussed 18 case I-l: "The World's Largest Storage^Battery . 



a 



case 



#15. 



A DenK^nstratlon: Dlscussln^AJoiA£XJM&. Black and White 60. minutes 
< Tape 2, Part II) 

^ Shows Rendlgs Pals of Vanderbilt University subsequencly with the 

y same frZl ol scSdents explaining his Standard Operating Procedure for 
, discussing policy cases and then applying the SOP_*o a policy case. The 
case discusled' is Case 1-7't "Information Please. . 

•#16 in Dlscussin«'casesi A SimpleJasS^ Blattk and White 60 minute. 

( Tipe 3, Part III ) ' 

Shows W. Lee Hansen of the University of Wisconsln=Madlson attempting 
to follow Professor Pels' example In discussing Case 1-1,^ The World b 
^ ■ "rgest Storage Battery." at the 1st meeting of his discussion section 

l"iconomics 101. This Is followed by a demonstration on the same day of 
the discussion of case 1-6, "Ticket Scalping." 
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EVALUATIQN OF CLASSROOM TEACHIHQ/ 



t 



#17 videotape Feedback for Economic Instructors * 



Color 



30 minutes 



Siinmarlzea and demonstrates the use of videotaping to review and 
critique graduate student instructors of economics at the Economics 
Department of the University of Minnesota. The reviewing process is 
^plained in detail In the monograph, A Training Systm for Graduate 
Student Instructors of EcQnomice by BeckA i Lewis , Orvis , Rlezman , 
and Saleml (University of Minnesota, 1973). The videotape la aimed 
at two audiences p the crltlquer and the /person being critiqued* The 
'feedback system is reviewed briefly andCthen the various steps of the 
videotaping and reviewing process are shqwn* A demonstration of the 
reviewing process with a simulated classrooja situation — Including 
preelass preparation, class videotaping, crltlquer review, and the 
graduate students and critlquer review of both tape and crltlquer 's 
consients^'^concludes the tape* 



Coplea of tape 17 are available for purchase onlyt Please 
enclose payment. 



Address 



Type of Tape 



Center fpr Economic Education 3/4" U^matic 
1169 Busl|iess Administration Bldg. cassettG^* 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 35455 , \ 



Coet-Fostpaltf 
$75 



DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING SKILLS 



#18 Microteachlng . Black and Whita ^ 60 minutes 

Shows Nicholas Stayrook meeting with a small group of partici- 
pants for a sesalon on mlcroteachlng In economics at the 1973 
SufMier Workshop on the Teaching of College Economics at Indiana 
University* After the purposes of mlcroteachlng have been out= 
lined* the procedures discussed, and the use of probing techniques 
emphasized I a participant give a short lecture^dlscuaalon on 
production functions, A critique of the session follows. 
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Inteirpersonal Comunlcatloo Skills Black and Mlhitm . 30 ffllnutei 



Presents two aimulated sesaloni ihYolvlng IntarperBonal 
comunlcatlon skills developed for use at the 1973 Sunner Workshop 
on the Teaching of College Economics at Indiana University. TOe 
first aegment shows an Instructor meeting with his class after 
having returned an exao on which the students did poorly; It 
captures the discussion that arises as students voice their 
complaints to the instructor about the exam. The second segment 
shows a teaching assistant conferring with the professor in 
charge of the course on how to handle his next discussion section 
meeting when he will return the exams on which the students have 
done poorly. These two segments can also provide a starting 
point for discussing a variety of other topics , such as grading, 
instructional objectives, and course planning. 



EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



This tape has been made from a film financed by the Exxon Education 
Foundation. ^ ■ , 



#20 



TIPS. 



Black and White 



r 



10 minutes 



Describes the Teaching Inforniation Processing System (TIPS), an approach 
to IndividualiElng Instruction in large lecture coursea, Allen C. Kelley of 
Duke University developed TIPS and explains Its use. 



This presentation can be obtained in several different forfca. 

(1) The Exxon Education Foundation has arranged for 16mm color prints of 
the film to be loaned to colleges and universities at no charge throughi 

Address , 

^ Film Scheduling Center This is listed as film 

Modern Talking Pictures //31863, TIPS. 

2323 New Hyde Park Road , 
New Hyde Park, New York 11040 
Tell (516) 488-3810 

(2) = 16mm color prints of the film may be purchased at cost. Anyone wishing 

to do so should contact the Foundation. 



Address 

Exxon Education Foundation 
111 West 49th Street 
New York, New York 10020 
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(3) Th© EwEon Education Foundation has granted blanket permlision 
for anyone to make his own videotape copy of the film. This 
may be done by obtaining the film on a free loan basis. (Sea 
(1) above.) ' 

(4) Those without videotape equipment may purchase a videotape of 
the film from the Indiana University Center for Sconomlc 
Education by writing to Prof easor Phillip Saunders at the addreas 
shown at the beginning of this appendix. 

AUDIOTAPE ^ 



DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 



Adam Smith on "Natural Prjce'^ 



Audio 



30 mlnutei 



Reproduces a disfcusslon of Adam Smith's '*0f thfi Natural affd Market 
Price of Commodities'' (Chapter VII, Book I of The Wealth of Nations) used 
to illustrate the diBcussion techniques outlined in the Hansen paper on 
discussion techniquis. This discussion took place in a graduate economics 
seminar on teaching, with graduate students as participants. The discussion 
as well as the comments which followed Illustrate the advantages , of :the 
dlacussion approach and Indicate some of the problems encountered in Using 
the approach* 



^Copies of this audiotape ar# available tor parchdse onJir. Accompanied 
by a copy of the Smith chapt^^^ a cluster of questlont prepared for the 
discuseioh, and suggestions for using the ^ape and related materials. 



Address 

Instructional Media 

Distribution Center 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madi80n» Wisconsin 53706 



cassette 



Cost-Postpai d 
$10 
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